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PROSPECTS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


‘HE Cabinet Council on Monday last may probably 
have determined on the final instructions to be given 

to Lord Satissury for his guidance at the formal Confer- 
ence. He must by that time have informed the Govern- 
ment of the real or apparent intentions of the different 
Powers, and especially of Russia. The opinions which he 
may himself have formed will not fail to receive due atten- 
tion, but no plenipotentiary or single Minister can adopt, 
without the approval of his colleagues, decisions on vital 
questions. Itis known from official statements in contradic- 
tion of Mr. Giapsrone’s wild and unjustifiable assertion, that 
there has thus far been no division of opinion in the Cabinet, 
although it is possible that Lord BraconsrigLD may hold 
that Lord Dersy has applied himself through the whole 
negotiation to the maintenance of peace, if not with too 
exclusive a devotion, at least too candidly and too openly. 
Two questions of vital importance must have been princi- 
pally considered by the assembled Ministers. It was neces- 
sary to define the extreme limit of concession to be 
made to Russia, and also to determine how far the resolu- 
tions of the Conference should, in case of agreement among 
the Powers, be pressed upon Turkey. It is not known 
whether the Porte has spoken its last word in the declara- 
tion that no foreign troops would in any case be allowed to 
occupy the provinces. lt may be regarded as certain that 
a Russian occupation would be peremptorily rejected, even 
if it were possible that England should concur with the 
other Powers in supporting the original Russian scheme. 
A joint occupation would be less obnoxious to the Turks 
for many reasons, and especially because only one of the 
European Governments is an avowed and implacable enemy. 
It would also be certain that other Powers than Russia 
would withdraw their contingents as soon as their mission 
was accomplished. The alternative of an occupation by the 
troops of a minor and neutral State might have seemed 
not worth considering, because Belgium or Switzer- 
land could have no motive for such a sacrifice; but, 
if it is true that the plan is seriously considered, the dis- 
position of the Belgian Government has probably been 


sounded beforehand. If the plan of joint occupation is | 
adopted, the English Government will be required to— 


bear its proportion of the burden. The theory of 
non-intervention which was not long since universally 
preached, and which has now been tacitly repudiated, had 
the advantage of comparative cheapness. That some mili- 
tary force will be required to ensure the practical adoption 
of the proposed reforms may readily be admitted. By far 


the best plan which could be adopted for the benefit of the | 
— would be that which has been lately suggested, | 
y 


which Turkish troops would be employed under 
English civil and military officers of Indian experience; but 
even disinterested foreigners cannot be expected to appre- 
ciate the peculiar qualifications of the soldiers and states- 
men who have spent their lives in governing alien races. 
The Russian Government would naturally regard any 
scheme of the kind as inadmissible, if only because it 
would probably abate the grievances which furnish a 
chronic excuse for Russian interference. At the time when 
the Sultan Aspun Aziz was wholly subject to Russian 
influence, there is reason to believe that he was never ad- 
vised to correct existing abuses. It is even asserted that 
General Icxatizrr lately objected to a Turkish Constitu- 


tion on the ground that it might cause jealousy among the 
Mussulman subjects of Russia. 

If the Porte rejects the measures which the Conference 
may probably agree to propose, the European Governments 
will not be greatly moved by arguments deduced from the 
alleged danger of Mahometan fanaticism. It is impossible 
to form more than a conjectural estimate of the force of 
the religious enthusiasm to which, in the event of war, the 
Turkish Government will necessarily appeal. English 
agitators have done their utmost, by attacking the religion 
of the Turks, to furnish excuses for retaliatory violence. 
Mr. Giapstoye in his first pamphlet justified his project 
for expelling the Turks from Europe by a denunciation of 
their religion. When he afterwards confined his project of 
extermination to the official class, he forgot that the evil 
tendencies of the religion which he condemned were not 
limited to civil and military functionaries. The sympathy 
of non-Turkish Mahometans with their co-religionists has 
not hitherto been active, and perhaps it has not existed ; 
but, when Mr. Bricur preaches a crusade, it is not sur- 

rising that Mahometans in India should resent the in- 
juries which are threatened to the most dignified poten- 
tate of their communion. It may be admitted, on the 
respectable authority of Sir Gerorce Camppett, that 
the Sunray is not a Caliph; but his canonical attri- 
butes may perhaps, under the influence of religious and 
warlike excitement, develop as rapidly as the spiritual 
claims of the contemporary Pontiff at Rome. Two or three 
years ago a military sovereign onthe confines of Chipa 
accepted a title of honour from the Sunray, to whom he 
had previously sent an embassy to ask for his protection. 
Throughout Central Asia the Russians, who now threaten 
the Turkish Empire with destruction, are known as the 
enemies of all Mahometan races. On the whole, it seems 
probable that the movement in India is partially factitious, 
but that it may hereafter become serious. In the meantime 
it will receive no encouragement from the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Mahometans are by nature warlike and turbu- 
lent ; and as they have no means of reaching the Russian 
enemies of their faith, they are much more likely to give 
trouble to their own rulers than to give any assistance to 
the Suttay. Insults to their creed by English agitators, 
whether lay or clerical, may provoke dangerous resent- 
ment. 

Rumours from Constantinople which have any appear- 
ance of probability are received with eager interest ; but 
Russian news, if only it could be trusted, would be far 
more worthy of attention. The military preparations 
which have been already made must have cost vast sums 
of money, and, except so far as the armaments may serve 
the purpose of intimidation, it might seem improbable that 
the expense should have been incarred unless the Govern- 
ment had absolutely resolved on war. If a rapture has 
been predetermined, the intervention of Russia in the Con- 
ference must be intended either to gain time or to provide 
a plausible pretext for war. Even if the controversy ends 
without a resort to arms, it will not be certain that the 
large army urder command of the Grand Duke Nicuoas 
was not originally organized for the purpose of an im- 
mediate invasion of Turkey. It is now said that public 
opinion, which in Russia faithfully reflects the intentions 
of the Government, has for the first time inclined to peace. 
The Emperor aud his advisers may perhaps have discovered 
that the enthusiasm which was. officially stimulated and 
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recorded was in great measure factitious; and there are 
other motives which may have produced a reaction in favour 
of peaceful counsels. The resolute attitude of the Turkish 
Government may have caused Russian generals to acquire 
more accurate information of the resistance with which 
they must be prepared to deal. It is uncertain whether 
the Russian army of invasion is strong enough to mask the 
Danubian fortresses, or to besiege any of them and at the 
same time to march into the interior. In an internecine 
war the Russians must inevitably win, by the employment 
of greater numbers and of ampler resources ; but they 
may have begun to doubt the result of a first campaign. 
A still more potent argument for moderation may have 
been furnished by Prince Bismarck’s recent speeches. His 
intimation that Austria would in case of need be sup- 
ported by Germany greatly outweighs all his courtcous 
professions of friendship to Russia. Even when he ap- 
proved by anticipation oi a Russian occupation of Bulgaria, 
he took care to append a condition in the form of an ex- 
pression of confidence that the occupation would be only 
temporary. It may be safely assumed that Russia, if it 
had the choice, would decline an occupation which could 
in no contingency be converted into a conquest. No 
reasonable politician outside St. James’s Hall believes that 
the Russians have made great preparations for war through 
single-minded devotion to the interests of the Slavonic or 
Christian subjects of Turkey. It would not be worth 
while to run the risk of invading Bulgaria if it were 
known that Austria commanded the communications of the 
army, and that any attempt to dismember Austria would 
be resisted by Germany. The rumours of pacific inclina- 
tions in Russia are therefore so far credible that they may 
coincide with an intelligible policy; yet it would be rash 
to rely implicitly on accounts which may be circulated for 
purposes of deception. The fall of Rusupt Pasna and the 
elevation of Mipuart to the rank of Grand Vizier may have 
consequences which cannot be justly appreciated at present. 
The new Granp Vizier was the chief agent in the dethrone- 
ment of Apput Aziz, who was at the moment meditating 
an act of treason to his country under the influence of 
General Ienatierr, who had long directed his policy. In 
Turkey, as in Poland, Russia has always discouraged 
reforms, because they might throw impediments in the way 
of annexation. Muipnar Pasua has not despaired of the 
regeneration of his country, aud he is therefore obnoxious 
to the Russian AmBassapor, who communicates his wishes 
to English readers through a sympathetic newspaper Cor- 
respondent. 


THE LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wwe Sir Srarrorp Norrucore recently wished to 


convey to his friends in Devonshire his estimate of 
the nature of the duties which his new position as leader 
of the House of Commons will throw upon him, he used 
the popular illustration of the duties of a master of 
hounds. Just as a master has to be at once courteous and 
firm, to keep the field in good humour, and show it good 
sport, to smile when a smile is all that is wanted, and to 
use short and sharp language when a rebuke is to be 
given; so a leader of the House of Commons has to pre- 
serve order, to cheer supporters, to face opponents, and to 
push forward business. No illustration could have better 
expressed one part of the duties of a leader of the House, 
and there is no part of those duties which Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore is better qualitied to perform. He has always 
been conciliatory; and yet he has debated with Mr. 
GLaDsTONE on finance and not been worsted. He is 
always moderate, sensible, and just; and it is impossible 
for an opponent to dislike him. And yet, if we let our 
memory wander over the last fifty years, it would be 
difficult to call to mind any leader of the House 
to whom Sir Srarrorp Norrucorn’s illustration seems 
appropriate, except Lord Axrnorp. Lord RvsseE.t, 
Sir Ropert Peet, Lord Patmersroy, Lord Beracons- 
FIELD, and Mr. Guapsronge have not led the House 
by virtue of any close resemblance to a good master 
of hounds. They led because they were the inevit- 
able leaders, commanding their followers by distancing 
them, and being obeyed because they had stamped the 
sense of their superiority on the minds of their hearers. 
They have all in different ways been great Ministers, and 
have been listened to because they could speak as others 
could not speak, and had done things which others could 


‘not rival. No compliment could have been at once more 
just or more striking than that paid to Mr. Disraext just 
before he left the House, that he always raised the tone of 

debate. Men seemed to rise into a higher atmosphere when 
| he interfered in debate ; and what was said of him might be 
said of his eminent predecessors. In the latter days of hig 
long career, and in the enjoyment of quiet times and 
assured success, Lord Patmerston managed the House in 
a way to which the management of a good master of hounds 
was not an inappropriate parallel. But there was always 
present the recollection that he was Lord PaLMersroy, and 
that there had been a day when his name had been feared, 
hated, or loved, from one end of Europe to the other. Per. 
haps, if the parallel is nevertheless closest in the case of 
Lord Paumerstox, it is most inapt in the case of 
Mr. Guapstone. No leader could possibly have been less 
like a master of hounds. He scarcely knew one of his 
hounds from another, and used to ride over all with an 
impartial impetuosity. He may be much more aptly 
likened to a boy who gets to the top of his class because 
no competitor can come near him. In a time of enthusiasm 
| he outshone all enthusiasts, and in a time of change, when 
_ the details of change had to be calculated, he eclipsed all 
| calculators. A leader who led as Lord Atruorp led, or 
/who aspires to lead as Sir Srarrorp Norrucore aspires, 
| may do an equal or a greater amount of good ; the qualities 
| he displays may be sound, sensible, and creditable ; but 
there is a glory which seems to vanish from Parliament 
when the title to leadership is no longer that of marked 
superiority, and when it merely happens that, among many 
sensible men, one of the most sensible is picked out to take 
the chief place. 


There is, however, some reason to believe that the type of 
| leader represented by Sir StarrorD Norrucorse’s parallel will 
henceforth be not so much the exception as the rule. Men 
of native eminence will of course be born, and some of them 
will force their way into Parliament. While close boroughs 
existed, there were more assured openings thau at present for 
young men of marked promise and ability. It was a great 
gain to such men to have a safe seat provided and kept for 
them. They could be sure of the inestimable advantage 
of a long Parliamentary training. But still, even as things 
are, men whose superiority is unquestionable can get into 
Parliament, and stay there. No one has been a greater 
wanderer than Mr. Giapstonn, and no one has met with 
stranger misadventures in elections ; but still for more than 
forty years Westminster has always found him punctually 
returned. Every member of the present Cabinet has a seat 
as safe as a rock; and if the Souiciror-GeneRat is still with- 
out a seat, it may be observed that he labours under 
the combined disadvantages of having none but profes- 
sional eminence, of being a minor official, and of being a 
lawyer. But, if it cannot be said that there is any positive 
| bar to the rise of men of eminence, it may also be said that 
| Shere is less demand for them. This is not because the 
| House has become more mediocre, but because it has be- 
come more business-like. In every department of life the 
spread of education tends to make men more inclined to 
take part in some kind of business, and more equal among 
themselves in the aptitude they display. The number of 
those in the House of Commons who are entitled by pre- 
vious study to offer an opinion is continually on the in- 
crease. Members do not come to the consideration of an 
important subject as patient listeners who wait to hear 
what a few clever and well-instructed men have to 
tell them, but as critics and judges of a discussion 
with the details of which they are well acquainted. 
The guidance they want is not so much that of 
one who, in Mr. Cartyie’s language, is a king of men, 
as that of an adroit, firm, aud impartial chairman. 

The times too at present are quiet times, and the ques- 
tions that are moved in quiet times are not such as to 
make ordinary men feel that they are beyond their grasp. 
Two of the principal subjects, for example, with which the 
Government is pledged to deal are the reform of prisons 
and the institution ot public prosecutors. Few members 

would own themselves inadequate to discuss the cost of 
gaols or the expediency of providing against criminals 

| escaping because prosecutions are abandoned. The House 

| of Commons is perfectly competent to discuss such ques- 

_ tions, but so are the magistrates who assemble at Quarter 

| Sessions. What is wanted in the leader of the House when 

such questions are discussed is that, like a good Chairman 

of Quarter Sessions, he should be conspicuously fair and 

, moderate, and, while listening to everybody, should push 
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business on. A better leader for the purpose than Sir 
SrarrorD Nortucore could scarcely be found. 

The spread of education and the consequent equality of 
the mass of educated men must prove a permanent cause 
of change in the temper and character of the House of 
Commons. As a general rule, there must be a disposition 
to follow the leader of the House, not on account of his 
eminence, but because he is a good manager, and because 
to follow him is the only way to get work done. But we 
cannot expect the times to be always quiet. Some day 
questions more burning than the treatment of convicts and 
the conduct of criminal trials will be agitated. Without 
being able to specify what they will be, we may confidently 
draw from the past history of England the deduction that 
they will come. When they do come the leader of the 
House will have to display far other qualities than those 
of a master of hounds. Sir Srarrorp Norracors’s modest 
estimate of his own qualifications must not be too rigor- 
ously accepted; and it is impossible to say, and unfair to 
assume, that, if a great occasion presents itself, he 
will not rise to it. But he must be conscious that, 
if he has to rise to a great occasion, he will have 
to present himself in a very different aspect from 
that of a jovial person guiding a well-bred pack over 
a familiar country. The necessity for statesmanship can- 
not be for ever cut out of the life of astatesman. Bat, 
although burning questions may and must arise, it may 
be true that, with temporary exceptions, they will be dis- 
cussed and settled with increasing moderation. For 
moderation is the inevitable consequence of knowledge; 
and, as the world grows more complicated, men know that 
they have more and more to know. With a larger number 
of competent critics there will be a firmer grasp of re- 
mote issues, and a nicer apprehension of latent difficulties. 
The Eastern question, for instance, has recently threatened 
to be as burning a question as could be imagined. Rashness 
of speech on the one side, and blind enthusiasm on the 
other, have stirred the passions and moved the hearts 
of men. But as time has gone on, the general public has 
come to see that the great thing is not to declaim 
about the Eastern question, but to try to understand it. 
Thus in this way again there is assured a larger sphere and 
amore important place for leaders of that unassuming type 
which Sir Starrorp Norrucore, perhaps with the humility 
of discretion, proclaimed to be his ideal. The voice that 
says “ Wait and learn” is not the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, but it is a voice that appeals powerfully to the 
modern world. That the appeal shall be strongly made 
and strongly felt is in these days a main condition of 
national safety and well-being; and it is satisfactory that 
one of the voices which will utter the cry to wait and learn 
with the greatest earnestness and force will be that of Sir 
SrarrorD Norrscore. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


Eggs new French Ministry finds itself met at starting 
by two serious difficulties. Its supporters in the 
Chamber of Deputies demand sweeping changes in the 
composition of the permanent administration. ‘lhey say, 
and say with some reason, that in France it is not enough 
for the chiefs of the departments to be good Republicans. 
The Minister of the Interior or the Minister of Justice is 
but a uame to the great majority of Frenchmen. ‘The real 
embodiment of the supreme authority is the prefect, the 
sub-prefect, or some subordinate member of tie official 
hierarchy. To the peasants or to the inhabitants of a 
country town the local representative of the Government 
is the Government. If he is a good Republican, they 
understand that the Government is Republican. If he is 
known to be a Royalist or an Imperialist, the Government 
is credited with an unexpressed, but not uufelt, preference 
pointing the same way. It is of no use to tell these simple 
country folk that M. JuLes Smon is now Prime Minister. 
They accept the fact, but they interpret it by another fact 
which comes much more home to them. The familiar 
face which conveyed to them the orders of the Duke of 
Brociis or of M. Burret conveys the orders of M. 
Jutes Suton; and, so long as the channel remains 
the same, they will not believe that the ideas which 
pass through it can be materially different. This is 
the Republican plea for urging a thorough reconstruc. 
tion of the staff which represents the Minister of the 
Interior and the Minister of Justice in every part of 


France. They were placed there for their own purposes 
by men who hated the Republic, and wished, if possible, 
to prevent its becoming the established Government of 
France. These men knew their own minds and their own 
instraments, and a Republican Cabinet ought to be equally 
well instructed upon both points. It is impossible that 
an official whom the Duke of Broce picked out as the 
proper exponent of reactionary ideas should be an equally 
proper exponent of Liberal ideas. Either the Duxe made 
a mistake in appointing him or M. Jutes Simon will make 
a mistake in retaining him. Experience has shown that it 
is not the Duke who blundered, and, as soon as this is 
admitted, M. Simon’s course becomes plain. 


The force of this reasoning may be admitted until such 
time as the other side has been heard. It happens that 
this other side is able at this moment to point to a case in 
which the disastrous results of the very system which the 
Lett wish to introduce into France have been shown with 
remarkable clearness. In the late election of a President 
of the United States the influence of the Administration 
has been used in behalf of the Republican candidate in a 
manner which is described by Republicans themselves as 
singularly shameless. The reason why it has been able to 
make this influence so universally felt is that there are 
some 80,000 or 90,000 voters who hold office under the 
Republican Government, and will cease to hold office under 
a Democratic Government. To this huge army of place- 
men, taken from all ranks of society, the success of the 
Democratic candidate meant the loss of subsistence. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that they worked so hard to return 
Mr. Hares. Each man felt that he was working 
for no mere barren triumph of a party or a principle. 
He was fighting for his career, for his opportunities 
of making a fortune, for his ability to find food and cloth- 
ing for his wife and children. It may be said that such a 
force as this constitutes a most valuable political engine, 
and that, as it is now in their power to create it and to set 
it going for their own benefit, the French Republicans would 
be fools to let the opportunity slip. To this argument, 
however, there are two answers. in the first place, the 
ordinary effect of this system of dividing the spoils afreslr 
after every change of Ministry is not likely in the end to 
serve the Republican purpose. When the popular forces 
at work in an election are very strong, no league 
of office-holders can do much to resist them. But 
when, as in the United States at this moment, par- 
ties are pretty equally balanced, the office-holders may 
often be able to turn the election. The probability is that, 
on the balance of many contests, the office-holders will 
more often be arrayed on the Conservative than on the 
popular side. Consequently, the French Republicans are 
preparing for their present use a weapon which is certain 
to be turned against them hereafter, and is likely in the 
long run to do them much more harm than good. In the 
next place, these officials are not put out of the world by 
the act of dismissal. They remain in their several districts 
to be centres of discontent and disafiection, merciless 
critics of their successors’ mistakes, and convenient 
spies for those who wish to know the local griev- 
ances which can best be turned to political account. 
And by political account it must be remembered is meant 
in this particular case, not the account of a rival party, but 
the account of a rival form of government. ‘The discon- 
tent of so many dispossessed Conservatives or Liberals 
would be a trifling matter in comparison with the discon- 
tent of so many dispossessed Imperialists or Royalists. If 
the Republic had no competitor, it might be urged that 
the increased intensity of party warfare which will pro- 
bably be caused by the wholesale dismissal of officials will 
do no great mischief, and that in France the difliculty is 
rather to induce people to take enough interest in politics 
than to prevent them from taking too much. But it 
is not desirable to quicken the eagerness of the partisans 
of the dispossessed dynasties to bring about a restoration. 
And we know of no process which is more certain to 
quicken it than to make them feel that their one chance of 
being again employed by the State lies in bringing about 
a revolution. 

This is the difficulty which is being prepared for the 
Ministry by their own supporters. Their opponents in the 
Senate have got ready a second. The Chamber of Deputies 
has made considerable reductions in the ecclesiastical 
Budget, and among these are certain suppressions of grants 
which amount, in the contention of the Right, to the 
abolition of a law by a side wind. The Senate has restored 
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several of these omitted items, and the ecclesiastical Budget 


will come back to the Chamber of Deputies in a form which 


more nearly resembles that in which it wasoriginally framed by 
the late Government than that into which it was cast by the | 
Budget Committee. It is not to be supposed that the 
majority, after overthrowing a Ministry on this very, 
question, will consent to be deprived of the immediate fruits | 
of its victory. The votes restored by the Senate will be | 
struck out, and the Budget sent back to be accepted or 
rejected. The Senate has the power to refuse to pass the 
Budget unless this or that change is made in it. The 
Chamber of Deputies has an exclusive right to originate 
money Bills, but it cannot make them law without the consent 
ofthe Senate. If that is withheld,they fall to the ground like ' 
ordinary Bills. There are two parties in the Senate animated 
not so much with opposite feelings as to the merits of the 
particular votes in question, as with opposite ideas as to the 
relations which it is desirable should exist between the two 
Chambers. The Left and the Centres wish to keep the 
Constitution at work, and they are consequently anxious 
that that there should be as few hitches as possible at first 
starting. Some of them have no objection to put on 
record their opinion of the reductions made by the Chamber 
of Deputies, and they have joined with the Right in 
replacing the original estimates. But they have no desire 
to carry the controversy further. When the Chamber of 
Deputies has again strack out or reduced the votes, they 
will be prepared to yield the point. It will then 
be plain that it cannot be carried in the end, and 
nothing, they think, but mischief can result from withhold- 
ing the supplies from the Government, and challenging 
the Chamber of Deputies to a struggle about privilege. 
The Right, on the other hand, care much less about the 
particular figures which have been replaced than about the 
occasion which their restoration presents of bringing things 
to a dead-lock. They think that, if they can succeed in 
committing the Senate to an open quarrel with the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, they will exhibit the new Constitution 
with all its machinery out of order before it has been a 
year at work. Of what use, they will then ask, is a Senate 
which is not allowed to give effect to its opinions in a 
single important particular? The Chamber of Deputies 
has framed the Budget to suit itself, and the great 
majority of the figures contained in it have been 
accepted by the Senate without alteration. In some half- 
dozen items it has ventured to make a change, and the 
Chamber of Deputies at once asserts that its rights have 
been infringed, and that the Senate has no business to do 
more than register the decisions arrived at by those who, 
as representatives chosen by universal suffrage, ought to 
have the exclusive control of the public purse. The object 
of the Right is to make any harmonious action between 
the two Chambers impossible, and thus to force the 
Marsnat to appeal to the country to judge between the 
two Chambers. They are reckless enough to push matters 
to this extreme, and the only hope of escaping it lies in 
the uncertainty which must attend the decision of so 
equally balanced an assembly. “a 


PRESIDENT GRANT'S MESSAGE. 


olga PREsIDENT’s Message as reported in fall is much 
more interesting than the telegraphic summary. The 
greater part of it consists of a personal apology for a long 
administration. With an almost touching simplicity 
General Graxt reminds his countrymen that he knew little 
or nothing of politics before he was called to the supreme 
management of affairs. He adds that, after the end of 
his term, he shall probably have no further concern with 
public business, except that he will share the wishes of his 
private fellow-citizens for the good government and pro- 
sperity of the Union. Like the sparrow of the story in the 
hall of the heathen king, the Presipent will have passed 
from the outer darkness through the lighted space, and 
back into the night from which he came. There isa certain 
sadness in the return to obscurity after a conspicuous 
career ; but General Grant perhaps takes too sombre a view 
of his own fortune and prospects. He is not indeed likely to 
be known hereafter as a legislator or civil administrator, 
although he may not improbably be elected to the Senate, 
like Mr. ANDREW JOHNSOM, or to the Houseof Representatives, 
like Mr. Joun Quincy Apams; butas the doubttul success of 


his Presidency becomes gradually forgotten, his great 
ailitary services will perhaps be more fally recognized. 


General Grant would almost certainly resume the chief 
command of the army if a vacancy were created by the 
retirement or disability of General SHerman. He would 
also be employed on active service in preference to any 
competitor, though there is happily little chance that the 
United States will be engaged in a war of large dimen. 
sions. The outgoing Presipent is still in the full vigour 
of his age; and he may reasonably hope to have a part of 
his career still before him. The tone of his parting address 
to Congress forms a sufficient comment on the absurd 
affectation on the part of some of his opponents of a sus- 
picion that he meditated the part of a military usurper, 
There is no reason to doubt that General Grant hoped at 
one time for a second re-election; but even if he had 
resented the disappointment which ensued, he would have 
had no choice but to submit. The dangers of the Union 
are not that the country will fall under the despotism of an 
adventurer. 

In the Message the Presipent takes the last opportunity 
of displaying his confused and imperfect apprehension of 
economical subjects. It is more surprising that some 
English writers have quoted without protest his com- 
placent boast that the balance of trade, or, in other words, 
the excess of exports over imports, has become more favour- 
able to America. The country indeed thrives notwith- 
standing the temporary stagnation of trade, but no pro- 
sperous community has at any time owed less to the 
wisdom of its commercial legislation. It has practically 
mattered nothing that the Presipent held sound opinions 
on currency, and that he was deluded by the most vulgar 
fallacies in reference to the protection of industry. He 
has not been responsible for the proceedings or for 
the inaction of the Legislature, which has taken little 
notice of his official lucubrations. A large amount of 
debt has been paid off daring his term of administration 
by the simple process of levying a revenue in excess 
ot the expenditure. At the same time wealth and 
population have constantly increased; and the public 
credit has survived the folly and dishonesty of charlatans 
in both political parties. The entire Message confirms the 
general impression which has been produced by the 
PresivENt’s administrative conduct. Neither delicate nor 
scrupulous in his official morality, he has not deliberately 
preferred his own interest to the public welfare. He found 
jobbery and dishonesty prevalent in all departments of ad- 
ministration; and he thought it easier to acquiesce in 
established customs than to exert himself in the cause of 
reform. Some of his Ministers have been honest and up- 
right, while others have been notoriously corrupt; and the 
PRESIDENT seems to have been impartially content to be 
served by cither class. It was at least unlucky that, in 
the course of two or three months, the PresipEn1’s 
Private Secretary should have been tried for fraud before 
a jary, and that the Secretary of War should have been 
impeached for peculation, of which he was undoubtedly 
guilty. 

With an amusing egotism the Presipent recalls the 
attention of Congress and the country to an abortive pro- 
posal of his own which had long since been utterly for- 
gotten. In his first tenure of office he made many attempts 
to obtain the sanction of Congress to the annexation of San 
Domingo; and though the suggestion was almost unanim- 
ously rejected, he still contends that he was in the right. 
For the people of the United States the question now 
possesses no kind of importance, since the project is not 
likely to be revived during the present generation; but 
General Graxr is anxious to prove that a former Senate 
was mistaken, although its conclusion altogether coincided 
with public opinion. He is still impressed with the material 
capabilities of the island, which is similar to Cuba in 
climate and in soil; and he believes, as he believed six 
years ago, that tropical products become doubly valuable 
when the land on which they are raised is under the 
dominion of the community of consumers. As he patheti- 
cally complains, imports from Cuba are brought from a 
foreign colony, while the same commodities might have 
been produced by domestic labour, if only San Domingo 
had become an American possession. It has not occurred 
to the Presipent that purchasers of sugar or cotton must 
pay for what they require, whether they buy from their 
own countrymen or from strangers. The refusal of the 
American people to adopt General Grant's proposal does 
credit to their moderation and judgment. The island of 
which San Domingo forms part is inhabited at one end by 
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French negro slaves. Both classes of natives are in a 
state of semi-barbarism; and Hayti is ravaged, like 
several of the South American States, by incessant civil 
wars. If anything is exported from the island American 
traders are at liberty to buy it, while the Government of 
the United States is not charged with the maintenance of 
order. The American Constitution has thus far included 
no provision for the government of colonies; and every 
new territory necessarily becomes an integral part of the 
Union. The emancipated negroes of the South cause suffi- 
cient embarrassment, without the admission of hordes of 
alien barbarians to the privileges of citizenship. Only a 
few years ago the Spanish Government, then controlled by 
Marshal O’DonneLL, anticipated General Grant's policy by 
taking possession of San Domingo ; but the acquisition was 
found to be costly, troublesome, and useless ; and within a 
short time it was deliberately abandoned by Narvaez. 
There is no reason to suppose that an American occupation 
would have been more successful. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the American people no 
longer hanker after the possession of Cuba. It would be 
highly inconvenient to admit to partnership in the govern- 
ment of the Union a large population which would be 
alien in race, in language, and in religion. The territory 
of the United States is large enough, and it will probably 
hereafter extend over a part of the dominions of Mexico. 
The Presipent is perfectly justified in congratulating 
Congress on the friendly relations of the Govern- 
ment with all foreign States. Even the petty dis- 
agreement with England on the question of extradition seems 
to be at an end, and almost for the first time since 
the establishment of the Republic there is neither a cause 
of quarrel between the two countries nor even a feeling of 
irritation. The English Minister has lately delivered a 
satisfactory award on certain American claims against 
Mexico; and the English Commissioners at the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition conducted their intercourse with the 
authorities on the most cordial terms. Nothing is more 
likely to perpetuate friendly relations than abstinence 
from officious partisanship in the domestic disputes of 
the United States. It may perhaps be attributed to 
an excess of sympathy that some English politicians 
fancy themselves zealous Republicans, while others are 
deeply interested in the Democratic cause and in the 
election of Mr. Titpex. In public as in private life 
the interference of strangers in affairs which do not 
concern them is seldom rewarded with gratitude. The 
present complications caused by the election for the 
Presidency form an interesting subject of observation ; 
but Englishmen, if they are well advised, will abstain 
as much as possible from the display of sympathy or the 
tender of advice. There can be no doubt that the Prest- 
DENT has reason for his recommendation that some measures 
shall be taken to provide for the settlement of disputed 
elections hereafter. At present it is only possible to wait 
patiently for the result. It is for the citizens of the United 
States to judge of the value of General Grant's defence of 
his employment of Federal troops in State elections. Both 
in Louisiana and in South Carolina the army has at diffe- 
rent times, under the orders of the Presipenr, practically 
returned a Republican Legislature. It cannot be doubted 
that, if General Grant had belonged to the Democratic 
party, the result of his interference would have been diffe- 
rent. His successor, as a civilian, will probably not be 
equally ready to employ military force. 


THE FRENCH DEBATE ON THE SALT-TAX, 


FTER a long debate, in which M. Lfon Say was 
opposed by M. Gamperta, the French Chamber has 
decided to abolish the addition to the salt duties made in 
1875. The salt-tax is naturally one of the most unpopular 
of taxes in France,as in every other country. It presses 
exclusively on the poor, and limits their consumption of 
one of the first necessaries of life. But it is a tax so 
easily collected that from time immemorial it has been one 
of the resources of French financiers. No impost was 
more detested before the Revolution, and none contributed 
more powerfully to foster that deep feeling of misery and 
of indignation against their lot which drove Frenchmen to 
rebel against the old order of things. But, after the Resto. 
ration, those who had to find money for the King’s Go- 
vernment did not see their way to doing without a salt- 
tax, and a duty of forty francs per quintal was imposed, 


This was afterwards reduced to thirty francs, and at that 
figure the tax remained until 1848, when it was abolished 
altogether. It was subsequently reimposed, but only 
to the amount of ten francs, and to this amount 
the Assembly last year made an addition of two 
francs and a half. It was this additional two francs 
and a half that it was now proposed to abolish, the change 
being supported by the Commission of the Budget, headed 
by its President, M. Gamperra, and resisted by M. Say, who 
protested that he could not do without the money. There 
was a great difference of opinion expressed as to the opera- 
tion of the tax. Those who supported M. Say contended 
as he did, but perhaps with greater positiveness of asser- 
tion, that the tax did not fall on the consumer at all, 
but only on the grocer; that the additional two francs 
and a half had not increased the price of salt, and had 
not tended to diminish its consumption. M.Gampetra and 
his supporters, on the other hand, maintained that the loss 
must fall on the consumer ; that, if it were abolished, com- 
petition would compel the grocer to give the consumer 
the full benefit of the abolition; and that, so far from the 
consumer not feeling the incidence of the tax, there were 
parts of France where salt had risen in price by an 
amount exactly double the amount of the tax itself. 
Any one acquainted with the figures brought forward in 
support of arguments on such a subject is aware that it 
is not difficult for disputants to give their varying inter- 
pretations. It could not, for example, be denied that the 
quantity of salt consumed in the first ten months of this 
year was smailer than the quantity consumed in the ten 
corresponding months of last year. But, while M. Gam- 
BETTA used this as a proof that the tax was preventing the 
cs from buying as much salt as they formerly purchased, 

. Say explained the diminution by saying that it was 
well known that a serious effort would be made before the 
end of the year to get the additional two and a half francs 
abolished, and that accordingly the dealers on a large scale 
had waited to buy their supplies until the additional duty 
had been taken off. It is not really necessary to enter into 
details of this kind in respect of the taxation of an article 
like salt. It must be a bad tax, because it is a tax on an 
article of prime necessity, and it must follow the laws of 
all indirect taxation, and become in the long run a burden 
on the consumer, and also heighten the price of the article 
beyond the bare amount of the tax itself. If it were 
possible to do without the money which the additional duty 
on salt provided, there could be no real question as to the 
expediency of deciding that this additional duty should be 
abolished. 


The real question, therefore, was whether the 300,000!. 
which these additional two and a half franes of duty pro- 
duced could be spared, and it was on this point that the 
main controversy between M. Say and M. GamBerra turned. 
The debate was interesting not only because it displayed the 
powers and the leanings of two of the most eminent of 
the present race of French politicians; but still more 
because it illustrated the mode in which the affairs of 
France are now administered. There are Ministers and 
there are Commissions, and the Ministers and the Com- 
missions work together. The Minister has the initiative. 
In finance, for example, he brings before the Commission 
what he thinks is the nearest outline he can get of the 
probable incomings and outgoings of the year, and then 
the Commission examines minutely, in conference with him, 
every head of the statement. If on any point he and the 
Commission differ, it is referred to the Chamber to decide 
between them. ‘This is a very curious piece of constitu- 
tional machinery, and seems somewhat cumbrous in com- 
parison with our own system. An English Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is solely responsible for all that is pro- 
posed, states the outlines of his Budget on a single night, 
and, if he has a good working majority at his command, 
earries through one item after another without much 
farther difficulty than that caused by the criticism of a few 
financial authorities in the House, who are often obliged to 
trust to their recollections of what happened when they them- 
selves were in office, or to argue upon general principles, 
as they have not the advantage of the recent information 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has to guide him. 
It is obvious that the French system has two great disad- 
vantages. It takes upa vast quantity of the Minister’s 
time, and imposes on him a vast amount of labour; for he 
has not only to form an opinion, but to prove to the 
majority of a Board that he is right; and arguing with 
Boards is, as all who have tried it know, a lengthy and 
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wearisome process. If, again, parties in the Chamber are 
nearly balanced, political hostility may prompt the Com- 
mission to gain a victory over an adversary by rejecting 
the proposals of the Minister, and he may have to come 
before the Chamber under the great disadvantage of hav- 
ing already suffered a defeat. Happily in the present 
state of French politics, this second evil is not to be feared. 
The majority is so large, and so determined to support a 
good Republican like M. Say, that the Finance Commission 
is composed to a very large degree of his political friends. 
Nothing could exceed the friendliness with which M. Say 
and M. Gampetra carried on their discussion. And it was 
not only that the opposition to the Minister was of a most 
good-humoured kiud. It was assumed throughout that 
there ought to be shown a readiness to support the Minister 
so far as possible. The Commission were very desirous to 
escape the reproach of captious criticism. They pleaded that 
the sum in question was but asmall one in a Budget of 110 
millions sterling, and ample justice was rendered to the 
desire of the Sinister that his Budget should not be 
ultimately marked with the black note of even the smallest 
deficit. The controversy was one of friends who, agreeing 
almost entirely, refer a small matter on which they differ to 
the arbitration of a third person ; and, though M. Say was 
defeated, his defeat was not in any way a personal humilia- 
tion. 

But, although the French system has its inherent defects, 
it has compensating merits, which, especially in the present 
state of French politics, are of great value. The reference 
of the Budget to a Commission gives a number of members 
an insight into the financial business of the nation which 
they could not ctherwise obtain. It trains them, teaches 
them, educates them. If this is an advantage of an almost 
inestimable kind to a politician like M. Gamberta, who will 
in all probability be himself one day charged with the 
conduct of affairs, it is no slight gain to many men of less 
eminence, who are thus admitted into the sanctuary of 
administration and learn the financial state of their country 
in a direct and complete way, instead of having to be con- 
tent with second-hand and imperfect information. The 
French Chamber is moulded by these Commissions into 
one of the most hardworking and business-like As- 
semblies that have ever ruled a country. Severe 
work, not the display of rhetoric, is becoming at 
nce the characteristic of the Chamber and the passport 
to its confidence. If there were a packed Chamber, as in 
the flourishing days of the Second Empire, the body of 
nominees would not derive mach benefit from the Budget 
being referred to a Commission, as the Minister would 
scarcely argue with men who he knew must support him 
whether he was right or wrong. But in the Chamber as 
at pregent constituted there is that kind of independence 
which leads men to determine not to support a Minister, 
even though he is a friend, unless they thoroughly under- 
stood what he proposes, and why he proposes it. When such 
a subject as the additional salt duty is argued before the 
Chamber, those who have to decide are addressed by men 
who can really instruct it. The Minister cannot offer any 
statement without being made to feel that he does so in 
the presence of those who are thoroughly competent to 
criticize it. As the debate on the salt-tax turned on the 
question whether the Budget as a whole would admit of 
the proposed deduction, many small items had to be taken 
into consideration. An expense might be saved or must 
be increased here, and a demand might be rejected or 
reduced there. No one could have argued such points 
with a Minister unless, like M. Gamperra, he had been in a 
position to know all that the Minister knew. They 
travelled over ground equally familiar to both. One 
small point was raised after another; but whether 
M. Say referred with bewildering brevity to the 
sale of offices in Algeria, the cost of the marine 
service at Tongking, or the proper price at which meat 
could be supplied to the army, M. Gambetta was quite 
* ready to meet him; and the Chamber had the satisfaction 
of listening, not to a Minister delivering a patronizing 
lecture or a caustic rebuke to an outsider, but to 
a Minister and a critic equally versed in the minutest 
details of the topic under discussion. It may be 
added that this mode of doing things has a salu- 
tary tendency to make politicians keep financial 
questions clear of political declamation and political 
maneeuvres. To abolish the additional duty on salt was 
of course a popular step ; and, if it had not been for the 
businesslike air which the spokesman of the Commission 


gave to the discussion, it would have been not unnatural 
that the opponents of the Minister should have posed 
as the special friends and protectors of the poor. If, 
under other circumstances, M. Gamperra might 
have been tempted to assume such an attitude, he had on 
this occasion no time for anything of the sort. He 
was fully occupied in a keen arithmetical struggle, and 
his example in attending purely to business was followed 
by those who were prepared to vote with him. The whole 
number of speakers in the debate was only five, and all 
talked exclusively of facts and figures. To have indulged 
in periods about the hardship of the poor and the old 
hatred of the gabelle would have been supremely dis- 
tasteful to an audience who felt that they knew all about 
those things, and who wanted and were receiving real 
practical information. 


THE SOUTH-EASTERN AND CHATHAM 
AMALGAMATION, 


HE South-Eastern and the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Companies have long contemplated amalgama- 
tion, and probably the delay which has intervened has been 
principally employed in preparations on either side for the 
demand of favourable terms. Amongst other legitimate 
or natural aids to diplomatic negotiation has been a reduc- 
tion of fares and increase of accommodation wherever the 
Chatham Company could institute competition with its 
more prosperous rival. The first and most obvious effect 
of the fusion will be a discontinuance of trains which can 
be spared, or which have not been found separately profit- 
able. In other cases a reduction of speed will effect a 
certain saving; and, except that it is necessary to obtain 
Parliamentary sanction to the fusion, the fares would un- 
doubtedly be restored to the highest level. No two rail- 
way systems in the kingdom compete on nearly equal 
terms at so large a proportion of their respective 
stations. From London to Dover the lines are practi- 
cally equal in length; and though the Companies 
have long since agreed to divide the Continental 
traffic, either Company has an actual or contingent in- 
terest in carrying as many passengers as possible. The 
South-Eastern Company is in sole possession of Folkestone, 
and of the traffic by that route to Boulogne; but as long 
as Folkestone Harbour is tidal, Dover is necessarily used 
for all trains and boats which start or arrive at fixed 
hours. For goods traffic Folkestone has some special 
advantages; but there, as well as at Dover, the South- 
Eastern rates and accommodation must be determined with 
reference to the arrangements of the competing line. The 
Chatham Company has exclusive access by its own line to 
Rochester, Chatham, and Faversham; but the North Kent 
station at Strood is within a mile of Rochester, and within 
two miles of Chatham; and the South-Eastern Company 
has repeatedly striven to obtain access to both towns 
either by a new line, which has been rejected by Parlia- 
ment, or through the intervention of the Railway 
Commissioners. Beyond Faversham the competing 
Companies meet again at Canterbury, and they com- 
pete for the traffic of the watering-places in the Isle of 
Thanet. In the neighbourhood of London they both 
accommodate the Crystal Palace, Beckenham, Bromley, 
Bickley, and many populous suburban districts. They 
run competing trains by three routes to Maidstone, 
where the opening of the Sevenoaks line which joins the 
Chatham main lhne immediately lowered the fares which 
had for many years been kept up by the South-Hastern at 
an unreasonable amount. ‘l'o Sevenoaks itself there have 
been competing lines from the time when the South- 
Eastern Company cut off the angle at Redhill, and adopted 
the direct route by Chislehurst. The Chatham undertaking 
has, from causes for which the present management is in 
no way responsible, produced no adequate return for the 
capital expended. The proprietors have done great ser- 
vices to the district traversed by the line; and they have 
now a reasonable claim to a concession which will tend to 
diminish their losses. 

As the rates and fares of the two lines between com- 
peting points are necessarily equal, it may be thought that 
a duplication of trains, though highly convenient to 
traders and freighters, involves unnecessary expense ; but, 
as far as London traffic is concerned, there is a great ad- 
vantage in the choice of stations. The South-Eastern 
Company runs to London Bridge, Cannon Street, and 
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Charing Cross ; and the Chatham Company to Ludgate 
Hill, Holborn Viaduct, and Victoria. Of all City stations 
for traffic from the south, Cannon Street is far the best, 
and Charing Cross gives convenient access to a large and 
important district; but the Charing Cross trains are sub- 
ject to the serious inconvenience of a circuitous route, and 
a tedious delay in Cannon Street, while the Chatham Com- 
pany combines and divides the City and West-End traffic 
by a commodious arrangement at Herne Hill. ‘The effect 
of fusion will be at the same time to diminish the 
choice of stations, and to make them more useful by 
opening them all to passengers by both lines, as the 
amalgamated Company will of course distribute its trains, 
as may be found most profitable, among the various termini 
of the line. The saving which will be effected by this | 
alteration, and by the general diminution of accommoda- 
tion, fully justifies the Boards of both Companies, in the in- | 
terest of their shareholders, in settling terms of agreement. 
The annual reduction of cost is perhaps not too highly esti- | 
mated at 100,000/. It is not in the power of Parliament to | 
control by legislation the amount of accommodation which | 
will beaffordedaftertheamalgamation. Inthe particularcase | 
there may perhaps be a compulsory reduction of rates, but 
it must be remembered that Parliament can only deal with © 
maximum rates, which are seldom actually charged. No. 
Act of Parliament can advantageously define the speed or | 
number of trains. If the Scotch expresses by the East and 
West coast routes had been regulated by law, and not stimu- 
lated by competition, the best service yet known in the world 
would never have been thought of. It is possible that a 
fragmentary compensation for less efficient service may be 
given by acombination of trains, which are now perhapstimed 
so as to miss each other rather than to fit together. But on 
the two Kentish lines there can be few instances of such 
breaks in a route. The distinction drawn by Mr. CarDWELL’s 
Commission in 1853 still holds good—that it is for the public 
advantage to unite continuous lines, and to keep parallel 
lines independent. In some cases travellers from non- 
competitive stations will have the advantage of a new 
London terminus. A nger from Faversham will by 
some trains be taken direct to Cannon Street instead of to 
Holborn Viaduct, and a passenger from Folkestone will 
have access to Victoria. 


The promoters of the amalgamation will be able to use 
as an argument in their favour the former approval by a 
Committee of the House of Commons of a fusion of the 
three lines which traverse the South-Eastern counties: In 
1868 a Bill for amalgamation of the South-Eastern, the 
Chatham, and the Brighton Companies would have passed 
the House of Commons if the South-Eastern had not de- 
clined the condition imposed of a reduction of its autho- 
rized tariff. As the application is now to be renewed in a 
modified form, it may be assumed that the South-Eastern 
Board is willing to accede to terms which will certainly be 
imposed by Parliament. The Chatham maximum rates 
are lower, because the lines were authorized at a later 
period; nor is it likely that any diminution of the ordinary 
charges will be asked or granted. There is no reason why 
a Committee or any third party should object to the terms of 
fusion, as the future division of profits concerns only the two 
parties to a bargain which seems not to be other than equit- 
able. The Chatham Company is, when the fusion comes 
fully into operation after four years, to receive 33 per cent., 
and the South-Eastern Company 67 per cent., of the net 
earnings. The proportion of South-Hastern to Chatham 
revenue is at present larger; but the younger Company is 
perhaps less fully developed than the South-Hastern ; and 
it also seems fair that the greater undertaking, which will 
therefore derive the greater profit from the reduction of 
accommodation and expenditure, should pay a consider- 
ation to the partner whose consent is necessary to the 
conclusion of a profitable bargain. The Preference share- 
holders of the Chatham will receive an immediate increase of 
dividend ; and it is possible that at some remote time eventhe 
ordinary stock may producea dividend. It isnot yet known 
whether the Brighton Company has entered into any 
negotiation with the Companies to be fused ; or whether 
it will oppose an amalgamation in which it might perhaps 
claim to be included. The Brighton and South-Nastern 
Companies compete to Hastings and to certain other points, 
and the Brighton and Chatham Companies compete to a 
certain extent for suburban traffic. Perhaps the greatest 
advantage which the Brighton Company would obtain by 
amalgamation would be additional security against the 


competing lines within its own district which are constantly 


promoted or threatened by nominally independent Com- 
panies. A new line which could in no case hope to be 
worked by any existing Company would have little chance 
of success. 

If there had been any truth in the rumour that the 
Midland Company had thought of an amalgamation 
with the Chatham, the South-Eastern Company would 
have had a strong additional reason for closing with the 
proposals of their competitors. If the two schemes had 
been considered together, it is possible that Parliament 
might have preferred the claim of the Midland; bunt 
the first condition of any fusion of railways is the 
consent of both parties. A powerful Company with a 
direct and unbroken route from the greater part of 
England to Dover would have had every facility for 
giving the best possible service, and every motive for 
making full use of its opportunities, including competi- 
tion with the South-Eastern, which would in that case 
have acted in combination with the Great Northern or 
the London and North-Western, or probably with both. A 
large traffic already passes from St. Pancras to the Chatham 
line over the Metropolitan; and it might admit of 
indefinite increase. If the South-Eastern Company could 
afford to bid higher to abolish competition than the 
Midland to perpetuate it, the Chatham Board could not 
hesitate in its choice. It now appears that the more 
ambitious scheme was never sanctioned by the Midland 
Company, although it was once proposed by the Chatham 
Company. 


BARBADOES. 


y peon new Governor of Barbadoes is hardly a man 
to be envied. The sweets of promotion will have 
to be tasted in a community which seems to take a 
pride in showing how perverse and impracticable British 
subjects can be. There is not much reason to hope that 
these unpleasing characteristics will be less conspicuously 
displayed under Captain Srraman than under Mr. Popz 
Henvessy. It is true that the late Governor was bitterly 
disliked by the white population; whereas Captain 
Srranay is not known to them. But things have come 
to that pass in the island that, we fear, it is not 
likely to make much difference whether the Governor 
has not been tried or has been tried and found want- 
ing. In point of fact, even Mr. Pore Hennessy seems 
latterly to have been at least as much hated because he 
was Lord Carnarvon’s representative as for any per- 
sonal qualities of his own. The Times’ Correspondent 
quotes an eloquent passage from a Barbadian newspaper 
in which it is declared that, as long as the present policy 
of the Colonial Office remains unmodified, “ the position of 
“the individual executor is sunk into that of a mere 
“ machine or puppet.” If this is the view generally taken 
in the island, it is plain that the substitution of one 
Governor for another is not likely to effect any change in 
it. The opponents of the Colonial Office rightly believe 
that it is a struggle of system, not of Governors, or even of 
Secretaries of State. It is not the custom of English 
Ministers to allow one group of English subjects to oppress 
or ill treat another merely because of a difference of colour. 
But this, so far as can be made out, is precisely what 
a certain section at least of the white population want 
to do. Colonial Secretaries invariably regard themselves 
as the protectors of the race which is least able to 
take care of itself. The extent to which they give 
practical effect to this function will be different with 
different Secretaries, but the function itself is permanent. 
The discovery that Lord Camyarvon is in earnest seems 
for the time to have rather unhinged the minds of the 
people of Barbadoes. They have no longer any wish to be 
included in a nation which uumbers such a man among its 
leading statesmen. They were English, the planters say, 
at the time of the abolition of slavery, but they are English 
no longer. ‘This sudden collapse of patriotism is not 
uncommon in some colonial communities. Their idea of an 
imperishable gonnexion between a colony and the mother- 
country is that all the help shall be provided by the 
mother-country, and all the control be exercised by the 
colony. When England claims to have some voice in the 
administration of her own dependencies, she is immediatel 

told to mind her own business. It is impossible for her to 
take the advice, because to do so would mean the con- 
cession of complete independence to the obstinate colony— 
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@ conclusion to which the Barbadian planters have no wish 
to push matters. These unmeaning outbursts of local hos- 
tility are the necessary drawbacks of a large colonial 
empire. The mother-country cannot hope to escape them, 
per the best thing that she can do is to pay as little 
attention to them as possible. 

Captain Srranan will not be long in discovering 
whether the Barbadians are determined to offer the same 
stubborn resistance to the Colonial Office as they offered 
to it when it was represented by Mr. Pope Hennessy. 
He is more fortunately placed than his predecessor 
as regards both the Executive Council and the Legis- 
lative Council; but, inasmuch as Lord Carnarvon’s policy 
includes the adoption of certain measures intended to 
improve the condition of the blacks, it is not enough for 
the Governor to have a majority in the Legislative Council 
unless he can also command one in the Assembly. Accord- 
ing to the Times’ Correspondent, this is a perfectly hopeless 
prospect. The existing Assembly contains the very same 
members as the last, and it is predicted that another elec- 
tion would have precisely the same result. The 
Assembly is returned by a very small minority of the 
population, and the coloured race is almost unrepre- 
sented. The present constituencies are anxious to keep 
the franchise in their own hands, not from any theoretical 
dislike of democracy, but from a highly practical fear lest a 
House returned under a wider suffrage would legislate in 
a manner which would not suit the purpose of the existing 
voters. At least four questions of the first social import- 
ance have been commended to the attention of this or 
previous Assemblies. They are elementary education, 
poor relief, the revision of the tariff, and the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. Upon all these points the majority 
of the whites imagine their interests and those of the blacks 
to be hopelessly antagonistic, aud they are consequently 
determined that no change shall be made which would in- 
crease the power of the blacks in the Assembly. The 
last device of the majority is to promise the introduction 
of a Reform Bill which, it is hoped, will stave off agitation 
without introducing any fresh element into the Chamber. 
It is not probable, however, that Captain Srranay will 
make any effort to get the franchise materially 
lowered. The presence in the constituencies of a large 
number of black voters would give rise, in the opinion of 
the Times’ Correspondent, to dangerous conflicts at every 
election. Between the present order of things, in which 
no care is taken of the negroes’ interests, aud a future in 
which they would be consulted to the exclusion of all 
ethers, it would be a hard matter to choose. 


It is not likely, however, that the Colonial Ofiice will 
seriously consider either of these alternatives. It would 
be quite as difficult to persuade the Assembly to pass a 
sweeping Reform Bill as to induce it to adopt those mode- 
rate and reasonable reforms which are all that the Colonial 
Office asks of it. And, supposing Lord Carnarvon to get 
what he desired, he might only have exchanged one diffi- 
culty for another. Instead of a white Legislature showing 
no regard for the welfare of the blacks, he would find him. 
self confronted by a black Legislature showing no regard 
for the interests of the whites. Really, therefore, there are 
only two expedients between which it is open to Lord Car- 
nakvon to choose. The first is to give the present As- 
sembly another chance, in the hope that the passions into 
which it has lately been betrayed may die down now 
that they are no longer fanned by the presence of Mr. Pope 
'Tgnyessy ; and that, after an interval, the members may 
be persuaded to legislate in the sense desired by the 
Colonial Office. The other is to abolish a Constitution 
which has not proved successful, and to govern Barbadoes 
as Jamaica has been governed since the insurrection 
under Mr. Eyre. Unless the Assembly very rapidly 
mends its ways, it is this last project that has the best 
chance of being adopted. Where a small community like 
Barbadoes is made up of two races differing so completely 
as the white man and the negro, it seems almost hopeless 
to expect that their rival interests will adjust themselves 
peaceably without external control. It is asking more of 
representative institutions than can fairly be expected from 
them. What is needed in such a community is a Governor 
who can approach every question that arises between the 
two races with no bias towards one side or the other. Under 
the ordinary constitutional forms, the stronger race will op- 
press the weaker, or the strength of the community will be 
lost in never-ceasing contests for supremacy. ‘I'he Barbadoes 


Assembly is a very fair example of the result of limiting | 


the suffrage to the whites ; the Southern States of America 
afford excellent illustrations of the result of extendi 
the suffrage to the blacks. The withdrawal of the island 
from the list of colonies having representative Govern. 
ments would put an end to an irritating contest between 
the Colonial Office and the Assembly, without inflicting 
the slightest injury upon any interest worth caring for, 
The existence of Parliamentary institutions is so far an 
argument for retaining them that even the Barbadian 
Assembly may be given alittle farther respite, but it should 
be on the well-understood condition that this is absolutely 
its last chance. 


FIRES IN THEATRES. 


hag New York papers give full particulars of the 

burning of the Brooklyn Theatre, which, though not 
complete or thoroughly tested on every point, afford a suffi- 
ciently clear idea of how the disaster happened. One of 
the “ drops,” representing the sky, at the top of the stage, 
caught fire from a border-light which had been turned up 
too high; and in a moment, as the stage-manager says, all 
the drops and borders hanging from the rigging-loft were 
one mass of flames. The stage-carpenter and an assistant 
ran up to the flies, and tried to get out on the grooves, but 
could not reach the drop. Men with poles also attacked 
the burning mass, but without effect. In the confusion 
the curtain, which had also taken fire, was lowered, and 
spread the flames to the gallery and other parts of the 
house. ‘Thus, in the course of, as is estimated, from five 
to ten minutes, the greater part of the interior was on fire, 
and there were no means whatever of dealing with it. 
There was a small hydrant, scarcely larger than that used 
in private dwellings, but no hose or engines, nor any kind 
of tire-extinguisher. ‘The flames were therefore omnipotent 
from the first, and in a very brief time enwrapped the 
whole place. The performers on the stage were themselves 
compelled to retreat in the midst of their appeal to the 
audience to be calm and sit quietly. The people in the 
parquet and balcony seem to have escaped without much 
difficulty, their numbers not being very large, and their 
egress being close upon the outer vestibule. A good many 
in the dress-circle also got out by the main entrance. Ic 
was chiefly the people packed, to the number of four hun- 
dred, in the gallery who were the victims of the contlagra- 
tion.” The tire had spread so rapidly that they would have 
been roasted alive or suffocated by the smoke and escaping 
gas if they had remained ; and, efter the first few reached 
the landing leading to the stairs, a panic seized the 
throng, and there was a wild rush forward. A woman fell, 
with her legs entangled in the balustrade, and other per- 
sons immediately behind were tripped up by this obstacle, 
so that instantly there was a solid block of human bodies, 
which prevented all egress down the stairs. Here the gas 
had gone out, and it was quite dark; the flames were 
heard crackling inside the house; part of the staircase 
gave way; and before any effectual help could be given, 
a large number of people had been squeezed to death in 
the desperate struggle which was going on, or suffocated 
by the tumes and smoke. 

It will be seen that there were several causes for this 
disaster. In the first place, there was the ignition of 
the drop, which quickly spread to the other hanging 
draperies. It is doubtful whether the gas was properly 
guarded by wire, but it was certainly not watched near 
at hand, nor were any means provided for reaching 
the drops or extinguishing a tire. It is said that on 
two previous occasions within a fortnight there had been 
similar accidents at this house; and nothing can be more 
monstrous in such a case than the absence of any ex- 
tinguishing apparatus, cr even so much as a pail of 
water. ‘I'he next point is as to the facilities for the 
escape of an audience thus assailed. The theatre was 
not an old one, and appears to have been of sound 
construction, as far as materials went; while the chief 
entrance and passages in the lower part were of fair average 
width. In an alley on the opposite side from the main en- 
trance were several doors, which were intended for an emer- 
gency ; but there was apparently some delay in opening these, 
and also in getting to them, there being, for instance, no 
way to them from the gallery except through the dress-circle 
and lower parts of the auditorium, and their existence being 
probably unknown to most of the audience. 

This catastrophe has naturally raised the question as to 
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how far any of our own theatres fall within the description 
above given of the American ones, and expose the public to 
similar perils. The Lorp CuaMBeRLaINn has been appealed 
to on the subject, and has replied, through his 
chief clerk, that “This department, having always 
“ considered the question of the safety of the public very 
“ carefully,” has now, “in consequence of the recent 
“ catastrophe at Brooklyn, turned its serious attention to 
“the question, with a view of introducing every possible 
‘“‘ means of preventing a similar calamity here.” It re- 
mains, however, to be seen how this object is to be 
attained. As far as we can understand, the “ Rules of 
“ Theatres” just issued are not new rules, but only 
a re-issue of old rules, accompanied by a_notifica- 
tion that they will be in future more strictly en- 
forced. The Lorp CHamBeErtatn’s language on this sub- 
ject is very plain and decided, and it is to be hoped that 
it will be carried out. Many of the London theatres are 
known to be, from their sites and fittings, of a very 
dangerous character, and without any adequate arrange- 
ments for extinguishing a fire, should one break ont, or 
enabling the audience to escape. The principal entrance 
to one theatre in the Strand is through a narrow sub- 
terranean tunnel, into which people have to make a 
descent at one end, and an ascent at the other, and 
it cau easily be imagined what would inevitably happen in 
such a trap if a panic occurred. There is another theatre 
in the same thoroughfare the main entrance to which 
is only a small shop-front, with a narrow passage and stair- 
case leading to the auditorium behind, and in this passage 
there is, as if to give every chance to conflagration, a 
drinking bar with blazing gas. The second circle at this 
house is a series of rising benches, where the people are 
packed together like sheep in a pen, without being able to 
move without a painful struggle, and when it is full every 


inch of space is occupied, the narrow lane allowed for exit 


being blocked by moveable seats or stools. At nearly all 
the theatres the stalls have to be reached by a dark 
descending stair of the narrowest limits, in which two 
persons can hardly pass each other; and the rows of 
seats are placed together so closely that the visitors 
have to squeeze along in a way which, especially when 
ladies are concerned, is not only disagreeable, but positively 
scandalous. Moreover, there is no limit in regard to the 
numbers admitted to theatres, except the physical impossi- 
bility of making another inch of space by any amount of 
compression of the people. 


The truth is that there has hitherto been too much 
tenderness for supposed vested interests. Lord Sypvey, 
when Lord Chamberlain, gave evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1866, in which 
he admitted that a great many of the small theatres 
were not such places as people would like, and 
that great improvements might be made; but, he added, 
practically it was very difficult to make them. He 
also declared that the supply of water proposed by 
Captain SHaw was impossible in this country; and he 
thought it a sufficient answer to the suggestion that only 
skilled firemen, such as the sapeurs pompiers, should be 
employed in theatres, that “he did not know how far 
“ English managers would like it.” When asked whether 
it would not be advantageous to have more separate 
entrances to theatres, he replied, “‘ Yes; but ground is so 
“ expensive, it would be a prohibition of new theatres.” 
On the same occasion, Mr. Spencer Ponsonsy produced a 
memorandum from the Lord Chamberlain’s office stating 
that, “ taking into consideration the indifferent sites upon 
‘* which many of the theatres are built, they are now as safe 
* and convenient ”—not as they ought to be, but only—“ as 
“they can be made under the circumstances”; and 
with this the department was perfectly satisfied. Again, 
we find the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN, in his usual mild and 
apologetic way, “‘ without making a positive order,” recom- 
mending the use of uninflammable material for women’s 
dresses on the stage. It is not difficult indeed to bring this 
question to a practical test. There are certain measures 
which have been repeatedly and urgently recommended 
by Captain Saw, and which may be taken as essential 
conditions of public safety. The most important of these 
are, that fixed rules should be laid down and enforced as 
to the amount of space to be allowed according to the 
numbers of the audience and the number and width of 
exits; that a complete party or fire-wall should be 
built across the whole building, except the open space 
for the stage; that there should be a metal curtain to 


shut up the stage on any alarm of fire; that the 
lobbies, corridors, and landings should also be kept dis- 
tinct from the auditorium in a similar way; that 
every theatre should have in constant readiness a 
supply of water under a pressure capable of forcing 
it to every part of the building, and a rising main 
with hydrants or fire-cocks distributed throughout the 
building; that all inflammable materials should be washed 
or soaked in a mixture of alum and water to check com- 
bustion; and that every theatre should be regularly 
watched by thoroughly drilled firemen. Some of these 
safe sare included in Lord Hertrorp’s new memo- 
randum; but at this moment the audiences of London 
theatres are exposed to all the dangers against which they 
would afford, if not an infallible, at least a substantial 
protection. 

It must be remembered that very trifling accidents on 
the stage—the carelessness or stupidity of a scene-shifter 
or other underling—may produce the most serious con- 
sequences. A theatre has been burned down through a 
wad from a pistol lodging unperceived among the deco- 
rations ; and, even though a fire may be put out, there is 
always a chance of its producing a panic. At Man- 
chester the other night a Christmas pantomime was 
brought out, and in the middle of the performance some of 
the audience saw, or believed they saw, a volume of flame 
break out near the footlights. A cry of “Fire” was at 
once raised, and there would have been a fatal rush from 
the house if the actors had not been able to convince 
the audience that there was no danger. Last week there 
was an alarm at the Vandeville, while at the Lyceum a 
scene stuck, and the borders got deranged, and might easily 
have been ignited. Thus there are always two distinct 
possibilities which have to be faced in a theatre—that of a 
destructive fire, and of a panic, reasonable or unreasonable. 
It is obviously for the interest of managers themselves that 
they should reduce these risks; but, as they mostly prefer 
afalse economy to what would in the end be a profitable 
security, it is clearly the duty of the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN 
to use his undoubted authority on behalf of the public. 
Mere polite suggestions and expostulations are not enough. 
What is wanted is a regular and continuous system of 
supervision, and strict enforcement of indispensable pre- 
cautions. 


THE TOMB OF AGAMEMNON. 


FTER giving the world the news of what seems to be the 
most curious archological discovery of the age, the Times 
has ingeniously managed to throw ridicule on the whole affair, 
What it is exactly that Dr. Schliemann has done at Mycenze we 
do not accurately know, though it is ar to guess. But 
whether or not he has discov the tomb of Agamemnon and of 
his company who fell with him at the treacherous feast of 
eg e certainly deserves something better and more in- 
igent than the absurd comments of the Times. According to 
that paper, “ all at once Mycenze is found to be a reality ”—just as 
if any one ever doubted it, just as if the massive walls, the sculp- 
pain lions of the gate, the “ underground buildings,” were not 
“ alive to testify” to Mycenm, like the bricks appealed to by the. 
Smith in the case of Jack Cade. It was a commonplace of dis- 
cussion that the ruins of Agamemnon’s town, more archaic in 
character than almost any other relics of prehistoric Hellas, 
bore witness to sume “grains of fact” in the tale of Troy. 
“The Argives, jealous, it is said—though why jealous it is hard 
to say—laid the city waste,” as the writer in the Times remarks. 
But it is not in the least “hard to say” why the Argives were 
jealous; for Pausanias distinctly tells us that “they had been 
neutral in the Persian war, whereas the Mycenzans had sent 
eighty men to Thermopyle, who shared in the deed done there with 
the Lacedzemonians.” This was good cause enough for the ruin of 
Mycenz by the Argives; no final ruin, however, for Dr. Schliemann 
found in the beginning of his work that the had been in- 
habited again in the Macedonian era. Though Strabo declared 
that the site was lost, Pausanias described the walls and gate as 
they stand to-day, and the place has been visited often enough 
since Lord Elgin’s not very fruitful diggings. ; 
That Dr. Schliemann has found great quantities of gold, silver, 
and bronze, mixed with armour and weapons and human remains, 
will not surprise any one who knows how incomplete the earlier ex- 
cavations were. ‘The Z%mes,ina tone of unwonted gush, declares 
that “the fairy-like form of Cassandra is here, with all her pretty 
trinkets, her earrings, necklaces, bracelets, hair-pins, lockets, and 
clasps.” Perhaps the lockets contain miniatures of her old admirer 
Apollo, to whom the fairy-like thing behaved so badly. And 
then, carried away by this flow of sentiment, the 7%mes proposes a 
new solution of the tern question. Every one has heard how 
oras recognized in the Herzeum the shield which in a 
former life he had borne at Troy. “Let the shield of Aga- 
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memnon be hung up among a number of other shields of 
antique form,” says the Times, “and let the greatest men 
of this not degenerate age be invited to prove their true identity.” 
Then the man who can “spot ” the shield of the King of Men must 
be the man “ to head the entire Greek race,” “the true Emperor of 
the East, and our easiest escape from our present difficulties.” 
The Times clearly thinks that Agamemnon has exchanged the 
sword for the pen, and is a contributor to the Contemporary 
Review, “a true Philhellene, a scholar, a statesman.” But enough 
of this nonsense; let us try to guess what Dr. Schliemann has 
done. 

situation of Mycene is tolerably well known from the 
works of Mure, Leake, and many others. Near the upper ex- 
tremity of the Argolic plain, and away from the sea for the reasons 
given by Thucydides, the Acropolis stands on a rugged height 
between two torrents, and below a higher mountain. ‘The citadel, 
according to Leake, is about four hundred yards in length, and two 
hundred in breadth. In addition to the Cyclopean wall round 
the citadel, an ancient wall ran down the ridge of the hill, to 
the lower town, from the famous Lions’ Gate. Just within this 
longer wall, at some distance from the citadel, lies the great 
subterranean building known as the Treasury of Atreus. Lord 
Elgin had diggings made here, of which Leake says that “ it 
only wants a little more labour to show the nature of the 
monument within.” There are two other smaller buildings of 
the same kind at a greater distance from the Acropolis, and 
there is a fourth just without the Cyclopean wall, near the Gate 
of the Lions. It isin the neighbourhood of this fourth edifice, 
but, as we understand, within the wall of the Acropolis, that Dr. 
Schliemann has found the tombs filled with golden breastplates, 
crystal-tipped sceptres, human remains, and a whole treasure of 
gold ornaments. In his letter published in the Times of Nov- 
ember 1, he speaks of parallel rows of slabs deeply buried under 
the rubbish of ages, and occupying that prominent place within the 
sacred enclosure of the Acropolis where he would have expected 
to find the kingly palace. Who can have deserved the honour 
of burial here? he asked, on the hypothesis that the slabs 
marked graves. And now let us turn to Pausanias, and see what 
the tradition of the second century after Christ had to tell that 
traveller:— 

In the ruins of Mycenz is the fountain called Perseia, and the under- 
ground houses builded, of Atreus and his children, where were the treasuries 
of their wealth. Anda grave there is of Atreus, and of those who came up 
with Agamemnon out of Lliou, whom Zgistheus slew at the feast which he 
made for them. But as to the sepulchre of Cassandra, the Lacedxmonians 
who dwell about Amycle dispute the matter. Another grave there is of 
Agamemnon. Graves, too, of Eurymedon the charioteer, and one of Tele- 
damus and Pelops, children that Cassandra bare, as they say, whom 
while yet infants Aigistheus slew along with their parents, and there is the 
tomb of Electra. . . But Clytemnestra and gisiheus were buried 
a little further from the wall, but to lie within it they were not held worthy, 
where Agamemnon himself lay, and they that were slain with him. 


According to this evidence, the treasure-houses were one thing 
and the graves. quite another; the treasure-houses and Cly- 
temnestra’s grave were outside the wall, the graves were 
within. Now the sepulchral slabs discovered by Dr. Scehlie- 
mann were deep under rubbish older than the date of Pausanias, 
so that tradition alone must have marked the spot where the 
King of Men was laid. It is under these slabs, not in the 
treasury opposite the Lions’ Gate, if we rightly interpret the 


that Dr. Schliemann found the human remains, the breast-plates 
of gold, the gilt “cow's head,” the countless “ buttons,” the 
“masks.” Yet in his letter of November 1 Dr. Schliemann 
writes as if the graves within the wall had been rifled long ago, 
whe’ eas the telegram of November 25 speaks of the treasure as 
found in the graves spoken of by Pausanias. What are we to 
think then of this treasure of the dead, and what light does it cast 
on the credibility of the Iliad? In the first place, surely the 
most sceptical will admit that the gold is archaic gold. We hope 
to hear none of the envious sneers which were current as to the 
genuineness of the relics at Hissarlik. A real royal treasure, and 
that of an age—if we may judge from the style of the ornaments of 
the stones covering the tombs—when art in Greece was hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the work of the sculptors of Isar-Haddon, has 
been found in a kingly grave. No one but the Times will be 
amazed at the liberality which in an heroic age charged the tomb 
of the departed with regal wealth. It was the custom of almost 
every primitive people to bury at Jeast a fair share of things likely 
to be found useful in the under-world. And we learn from Homer 
that honours were not denied even to the hostile dead. Proteus 
says to Menelaus about Agistheus— 
xev 
xreivev ov xev Taov avriBoAjcats. 
The injured dead, however guilty while in life, had to be i- 
tiated by the honours at least of the tomb. oe 
But when we have granted that the prehistoric wealth and 
manners of semi-Assyrian Hellas are illustrated by Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discovery, we have gone quite as far as we can go with 
safety. It is impossible to say more on the strength of mere de- 
scriptions. “ Buttons” isa very vague word for articles in gold ; 
“ masks” may seem to be something else in the eyes of other 
archzeologists ; and the “mighty bones of ancient men” have still 
to be submitted to the osteologist. Though Homer does speak of 
golden armour, we should like to have the opinion of more one 
expert on the breast-plate of Agamemnon. Then, as to the cow's 


head in silver, we know that Dr. Schliemann sees cows’ heads and 
owls’ heads where other archwologists only find a rude effort at 
designing the human figure, or an incomprehensible grotesque. Very 
likely Boazis “Hpy was ouce represented as ox-headed, and very 
possibly Athene had the head of an owl, though by Homer's time 
the ritual words Bo@ms and yAavxams may have lost their archaic 
meaning. We know that the Phigaleians cherished a horse-headed 
Demeter; that Artemis was called “ Bull-headed,” and worshipped 
in the shape of a Bear; Dionysus Zagreus is figured with a bull’s 
head on a eylix in the cabinet of the Duke of Luynes ; a vase repre- 
senting 2 man with a hare’s head has been found at Camirus, and 
soon. The explanation of these and similar facts is disputed for 
the present, but they show that there is nothing unnatural in the 
cow-headed Hera. But, till archzeologists have inspected the Hera 
of Dr. Schliemann, the outside world may suspend its judgment. 
In one respect the new excavations seem to make against Mr, 
Gladstone's theory that Hissarlik was Ilion. If any trust may be 
placed in descriptions, the xrépea of the kingly dead in Mycene, 
their store for use in the under world, were intinitely more splendid, 
richer, and partof a more refined civilization, than the “ treasure of 
Priam.” The Trojan gold was rather barbaric ; its quantity, though 
notable, was not very imposing; while the remains of the city at 
Hissarlik were quite out of keeping with the notion that it could have 
been a rival of the now unburied Mycene. So, at least, the telegrams 
from Argos lead us to suppose, though perhaps the absence of iron 
in Hissarlik and Mycenze may show that, in civilization, if not 
in power and wealth, the two cities were on the same level. 

A great discovery then, and one full of future teaching, and 
most creditable to the energy of Dr. Schliemann, has been made. 
But no one should be in a hurry to say that here we have the 
bedies of those who fell “in the most pitiful manslaying,” when, 
in a murder like that of the hall of Atli, “ not one man escaped of 
them with Atreus’ son, nor of the party of Adgistheus,” and when, 
“most piteous of all, was heard the wail of Cassandra, Priam’s 
daughter, as she clung about the body of the King of Men.” It is 
not easy to be sure whether the treasure was found in tombs 
within the “underground building,” or “ oven,” as the peasants 
call it, just outside the Lions’ Gate; or whether it was discovered 
under the slabs within the wall of the citadel. It is certain that we 
shall learn more irom Mycene if we make no rash guesses, and, 
above all, if we keep the Kastern question out of the matter. 


HUNTING. 


Pry modern social growths not the least singular is that 
of hunting. For hunting is essentially a social function; 
and, whatever men may profess, few would care to hunt absolutely 
alone, even on the best of horses, with the best of hounds, and in 
the best of countries. Gradually, but steadily, has this custom of 
hunting advanced more and more into favour, until it has become 
one of the leading features of English life among the moneyed 
classes, and the system may be said even yet to be in a state of 
development. The practices of some of the parent hunts would 
scarcely be acknowledged by their modern descendants; and it is 
hard to reconcile oneself to the iact that the neatly appointed riders 
and throughbred hunters of the present time are but the successors 
of the men in scarlet dressing-gowns and episcopal hats and the 


telegrams in the Times of November 25 and the following days, | short-tailed, butcher-like cobs which we see depicted in old 


sporting prints. But the manners and customs of the old sports- 
men were even more unlike those of their modern followers than 
were their garments; as an instance of which we may refer to a 
letter which a gentleman signing himself *‘ Tallyho ” wrote to the 
Sporting Magazine in the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
giving a detailed account of the latest doings of a party of Nimrods, 
who were “concerned in a pack of hounds.” It seems that the master 
of this illustrious pack had had the good fortune to obtain possession 
of a live badger, which animal he destined to afford his field 
recreation and sport fur several days at the very least. On the 
first day they turned the devoted beast at large, and gave him ten 
minutes law, when they put the hounds on his trail, ran him for 
three miles, eventually re-caught him, and carried the poor creature 
home ina bag. On the second day they determined to improve 
their sport. Accordingly, they not only increased his “law” to 
half-an-hour, but sent after him a man “mounted on a very 
fleet horse,” whose mission was to flog him whenever he showed 
symptoms of fatigue. The victim, however, ran so fast that his 


| pursuer, despite a “‘ very long hunting whip,” which we are told 


that he carried, could only oecasionally get a cut at him. At the 
end of a glorious run of twenty-five miles he was taken alive. At 
this point a certain “Counsellor Jenkins” steps upon the stage. 
This worthy begged that when the tragic day of the death of the 
much-enduring badger should arrive, he might have his hams; 
“ for,” says the writer, “ it was the custom of that country to cure 
the posteriors of badgers and eat them for hams.” And now we come 
to the third day’s torture, on which three-quarters of an hour's law, 
and liberal flogging, only produced a run of eighteen miles, after 
which the badger was again re-bagged. This unhappy beast would 
doubtless have afforded many more days of excellent sport if he had not 
met with what his historian calls “a premature death,” which sad 
event accrued through the huntsman’s omission of “ the articles ne- 
cessary for his support,” by which we understand that the poor brute 
was starved to death. To trace the development of hunting from 
these “ good old times ” to the _— day is a task which we will 
leave to sporting antiquaries. Yet the eighteenth century is, after 
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a very late date from which to begin a history of the 
; for there appear to have been, not only fox-hunters, but 
fox-hunting parsons, as early as the seventh century, to whom 
Alcuin said, ‘‘ What folly to leave the footsteps of Christ, and run 
after the trail of a fox !” 

Why do people hunt? Nominally to obtain amusement and 


it is necessary to exercise when the hounds break away from the 
cover, and the calm but rapid survey cf the surrounding fences 
- which we have to make when our blood is at boiling point, the 
mad charge which must then be made to obtain a good start, to be 
succeeded by a steady but bold flight over the adjoining country, 
be it good, bad, or indifferent; the keen attention which must be 
divided between the turns of the racing pack and the approaching 
fences, and finally the judgment to get as much speed as 
possible out of our horse without distressing him ; and many of us 
can further recall the sudden dizziness, followed by a tremendous 
whack upon the back and heavy shake, which apprised us too late 
of the fact that we had neglected the latter precaution, and 
that our steed, being exhausted, had failed completely to clear 
a stiff fence, and given us a severe fall in consequence. That 
there is an indescribable ecstasy in all this, we readily admit; 
but at the same time, in calmly reviewing the enjoyments 
of the game, we must not shut our eyes to the worth of 
the candle. The twenty or thirty minutes of ecstatic bliss afforded 
by a good run with fox-hounds is purchased at the cost of 
= trouble, fatigue, and expense. From beginning to end 

ting entails worries and bother. The difficulty of getting a 
good stud groom to start with is very great, and that of finding 
good horses is: even greater. Then these precious creatures, when 
found, are not only liable to the many diseases to which horseflesh 
is heir, but also to the accidents and injuries which they are so 
likely to incur when galloped for long Somme through heavy 
ground, and ridden over severe and dangerous fences. Probably 
no horse tually und so many risks as a hunter. Then 
there is the drawback of having to make so many other duties and 
pleasures of life subservient to hunting. Indeed we are sometimes 
almost induced to fancy that one of the great attractions of hunting 
consists in the opportunities which it offers for the indulgence of 
the British taste for grumbling. As to the fatigue, any man of 
only moderate strength, who has been accustomed to hunt four or 
five days a week, must be well aware how thoroughly wearied a 
succession of hard days will make him, especially when the dis- 
tances to the meets and the rides home are long. ‘The motion of a 
good hunter flying over fences is very delightful, but it is not so 
pleasant to ride imaginary horses over the fences of dreamland 
throughout the night, and when we jump in our sleep we come 
down with a disagreeable jolt upon the mattress, utterly foreign 
to the ingy manner of alighting which is peculiar to a 
well-bred horse. But most hunting men must, when thoroughly 
over-fatigued, have occasionally experienced these “ hunting 
nights,” during which they never could get near the hounds, 
despite much hard riding and many falls. On such occasions the 
summons of the valet at an early hour, just as they had at last 
dropped off into a comfortable sleep, was almost as unwelcome as 
would have been that of a detective policeman; and the sight of 
the white leathers and top-boots, and other paraphernalia of the 
chase, which he carried in his hands were suggestive of the last 
straw for the back of the camel. 

As regards. the expense of hunting, it is impossible to fix a 
limit to it, since it varies so much with circumstances; and the 
man who rides his own horse, worth a hundred and twenty 
pounds, to cover, hunts him, and rides him home again, naturally 
spends considerably less than does he who finds his way to the 
meet in a brougham or on a galloping hack, who has a couple 
of hunters out worth three hundred guineas apiece, and who 
hacks home. But let us try to calculate the cheapest rate at which 
a man who walks thirteen stone in weight can possibly hunt with 
comfort. The average price of his horses cannot well be less than 
a hundred and fifty guineas, and the average time they will last 
him wil! not exceed three years; when he will not find, in the 
long run, that he gets more than thirty guineas each for them. 
Sometimes of course a horse will last ten years, but then perhaps 
two will fail in a month. Now and then a horse may be sold for 
as much as was given for him, or more, but then a number may 
turn out absolutely worthless ; and it must be remembered that, if 
a lame horse is kept for six months and then sold, twenty-five 

unds must be taken from the proceeds of the sale, which 
frequently reduces them to nil. A horse often fails completely 


at the beginning of ‘the season, and if we then get thirty pounds 


for him, it is exactly the same thing as if we had absolutely given | 
him away at the end of the previous season. for his expenses since | 


then must be about pees pounds. Thus each horse will cost 
about forty pounds a ‘or purchase . Po this we must 
add the expense of his food. men} to-attend to him,.rent, black- 
smiths, saddlers, and veterinary surgeons’ bills. Now these willbe 
found to amount to somewhere about sixty per annum. 
Therefore the cost of each horse will'come to about-one hundred: 
— a year. Between lameness, influenza, accidents, &c., one 
e will not do more than twenty days’ hunting each season, on 
an average; and at this rate the expense of each day 
would be about five pounds, and we believe that most hunt-~ 
ing men of any experience will with us in- com 
sidering this a very low estimate. And it must be borne in mind 
that a long frost, the death of a relation, or the acce of in- 
vitations to stay at country houses for a few days, materially run 
up the cost of each day's hunting. Nor have we made any allow- 
ance for the expense of hunting by train, or keeping a hack or 
carriage-horse to take one to cover; and, to keep the average ex- 
of each day anywhere near this low rate, a man must abjare 
almost every other object and ambition of life during the winter 
months, even reading his newspaper by hurried snatches when. best 
he can. ‘In fine, hunting must me the business, and not the 
pleasure, of his life. 

We may here notice one of the most anomalous features of hunt- 
ing etiquette—which consists in this, that, if a man does not huat 
at all, hunting men do not consider his conduct. strange ; but, 
should he hunt only once a week, they look upon his doing so-as a 
sort of disgrace. They seem to imagine that, if any one ever hunts, 
he would certainly like to hunt at least four days a week, and 
that his not doing so arises either from stinginess’ or from. the 
slenderness of his purse. Some men are miserable if they cannot 
make up the quota of days’ hunting every week which they con- 
sider sutlicient. Five days’ hunting, and a considerable sense of 
fatigue, will not prevent them from going a long distance, and 
that at considerable personal inconvenience, to hunt on the sixth. 
And this they do for the sole object of being able to say that’ they 
hunt every day. In fact, some men hunt six days a week with 
the regularity of the treadmill, and would doubtless hunt on the 
Sundays also were it possible todo so. We certainly hope that 
the day may be distant when hunting shall cease to be a 
favourite national sport ; for, even when carried to some excess, it 
forms a better pastime for the wealthy than many of the diversions 
of our Continental neighbours ; but when we find wives stinted on 
account of the studs of their husbands, the whole course of society 
deranged by reason of hunting arrangements, and the bulk of con- 
versation devoted for months to this one topic, we cannot help 
wishing that, in the pursuit of our favourite sport, a little of that 
moderation might be used which is advisable in all things. 


HIGH ROMAN RITUAL. 


apes unhappy brawls in which churchwardens and Archbishops, 
and other less prominent foll, have been so freely indulging, 
to the delight and advantage of the Liberation Society, over the 
something which has been so ungrammatically ticketed as 
“ Ritualism” has tended to darken a very simple question. 1t would 
be difficult for any reasonable being to deny that the artistic 
use of external appliances in worship is the logical sequitur, 
we will not say of Christianity, but of natural religion it- 
self; for, as the idea of a Creator involves creation, so, in the 
dealings of the creature with the Creator, all that is involved in 
the term creation—whether it be permanent, such as buildings, 
decorations, and so on; or transitory, such as liturgical forms. or 
music—ought to be employed to the best advantage. At the 
same time, it is as possible in practice to make a foolish as 
a wise application of so elementary a principle; for taste, of all 
things, is most fallible, and Ritualists, like other publie charac- 
ters, must be judged by their performances rather than. their 
intentions. The innovations (for such they are, whether good 
or bad in themselves) with which they have startled 
standers may be roughly divided into three classes. Either they 
are their own inventions, or they are intended to be the visible 
exhibition of the legal fact that the corporate Church of England 
before and aiter the Reformation is one continuous whole, or they 
are the direct imitation of the active, thriving Church of Rome 
in its actual bigness. We have nothing now to say to the first of 
these classes, nor do we desire to handle the second, which appeals 
to an historical truth, while it is capable of applications which ma 
be to any degree unwise, vexatious, or untenable. We have a 
more limited work before us—namely, to offer to those who 
imagine that modern Roman ceremonial is the ideal of majesty and 
beauty our own impressions of a ceremonial which, of all others, 
ought to be the xe plus ultra of such a function—a “ hi i 
Mass,” as Scott has it, celebrated by a Cardinal-Archbishop in a 
Spanish Cathedral. We offer our experiences of the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception at Burgos. The question which we asi 
ourselves on approaching the topic is a simple one—How far is 
living Roman ceremonial, thus tested under circumstances of 
peculiar advantage, likely to satisty the reasonable and healthy 
taste for stately worship which is growing up imEngland? We 
have not, accordingly, to consult the special cireumstances of the par- 
ticular festival; for, to any one who followed the day’s doings with 
his eye rather than his ear, it might as well have been any other 
commemoration as that of Pius IX.’s doctrinal development, which 
for Spain at least was not the mere novelty that it was for 


take exercise ; ly, im many cases, ecause it 1s 10n. 
Can we be seriously asked: to believe that men who abhor every se 
kind of discomfort and exertion would naturally, for their own 
pleasure and gratification, get up at abnormal hours, dress by 
candle-light, and drive, or go by train, for a long distance, to 
undergo danger and fatigue, returning home by a perhaps still ee 
longer age That men of hardihood and energy can enjoy ae 
such labours we can easily understand; but besides such, our : 
hunting-fields are crowded with delicate and luxurious fellows ae 
who only go out because it is the fashion so todo. Weare fully = - 
alive to the delights of the chase. Not only does it afford apleasant : 
channel for social intercourse, but there is a sort of intoxication 6 
aboutaran with foxhounds with which noother pleasurecan vie. The 
very blood runs more quickly through one’s veins at the bare recol- — 
lection of it. Our memories at once recall the self-control which ae 
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other parts of the Roman Catholic world. Every one knows 
that the cardinal portions of the mass are unchangeable, and that 
its variable contents, such as the Collect, Epistle, and a of 
each day, are built upon the same lines; and so we believe that, if 
we had happened to be at Burgos seventeen days later, and seen 
how its dignitaries kept Christmas, we should have reached prac- 
tically identical conclusions. We shall also spare ourselves the 
trouble of protesting against the use of a dead language. No one 
in England but a Roman Catholic has, we are glad to think, ever 
dreamed of introducing this impediment to congregational worship. 
We repeat that what we are examining is neither the typical 
service as written in the Roman Missal, nor the language of its 
variable incidents for that particular day ; but their outward pre- 
sentment to a mixed town con tion under the living Roman 
tem, in its palpable aspects of devotion, edification, and majesty. 
distinction is a a real one, for, as the noblest form of wo’ 
may be marred by a blurred mise-en-scéne, so the baldest may 
borrow artificial dignity from the good taste of well-considered 
intments. 
ose who know anything of ecclesiastical architecture need not be 
reminded of the Spanish peculiarity which in medizeval as well as 
in modern churches places the choir, as distinct from the sanctuary, 
more or less towards the west end. In smaller churches the 
coro is raised aloft in a gallery; but in more stately temples 
it occupies the floor, and, except in its position, resembles the 
analogous part of an English or French minster—that is, it 
a as a richly-carved series of stalls for the use of the capitular 
clerks, and duly partitioned off. The result of this — 
arrangement is that the lay congregation finds itself at High 
placed between the two bodies of officiators—those especially en- 
gaged at the altar, and those who support them in the coro, In- 
consistent as this is with ournotion of Church order, and undeniably 
ane to the architectural beauty of the building, it is certainly 
capable of producing striking ceremonial effects. At Burgos, as 
at other churches of the same class, the disfigurement of the pile 
and the capacity of such effect are both at the maximum, since the 
coro, instead of being thrust to the bottom of the church, stands 
just westward of the lantern—in fact, identically where its coun- 
terpart is placed in Westminster Abbey, the difference being that 
a high iron screen guards it to the eastward, and that it relatively 
fills up a larger proportion of the nave. The narrow middle passage 
railed off in some other Spanish churches for the free transit 
of the clergy from choir to altar does not exist at Burgos, its 
place being supplied by the verger’s well-used staff. The 
congregation, impartially combined of rich and poor, dainty 
ladies and beggars in tatters, crowded up to the very ste 
of the altar; so, at all events, there was no mystery about the 
details of the service. It is hardly too much to say that the front 
group of worshippers would touch some of the officiator’s vestments. 
e do not pretend to say that such familiarity is absolutely con- 
sistent with reverence, but it gives point to the moral which we wish 
to draw. The theory of oa a service as the Roman High Mass 
represents is to environ the greatest constant act of Christian 
worship with the events of, and illustrative references to, some 
special incident of Scriptural or ecclesiastical history, whether it 
be one in which all Christians can sympathize, such as our Lord’s 
Nativity, or one which only appeals to Roman beliefs, such as 
the “ Immaculate Conception” of His Mother, the whole being 
intentionally cast in what it is no irreverence to call a highly 
dramatic form. With a service framed on such principles, and 
the laity as at Burgos brought into the closest proximity 
with the performers, it is as plainly consonant with reason that the 
whole transaction should be intelligible in all its details alike to 
the simple and the learned, as that the words of the preacher in a 
Primitive Methodist chapel should come home to the minds of 
the whole congregation. In the Eastern Church the most solemn 
parts of the Communion office are transacted within a solid and 
closed screen, and all understand what that means—namely, the 
excessive manifestation of a feeling that there is a point at which 
edification shall not come into competition with reverence. At 
the analogous parts of the service openly take place, 
even when its metropolitan is celebrant, within three or four yards 
of the chance first comers. Here then comes the crucial test by 
which we desire to solve the question of the applicability of modern 
living Roman ceremonial—not the archeological ceremonial of 
optimist liturgists such as Dr. Rock, or optimist artists such as 
Be in, but the actual ceremonial of Churches which are most 
ecclesiastical, such as Burgos, in a country which is most Roman, 
such as Spain, where the chief officiator is most sacerdotal, as 
being a Cardinal-Archbishop, and the occasion most provocative 
xf the highest manifestation, as the solemnity—under such con- 
‘itions—of the Immaculate Conception would be. If the events 
#ith which the day was connected were acted out so as to reach 
the minds and the understandings of the bystanders, the service 
was a success; if all which they got was a spectacle, pretty and 
graceful ir some of its features, fussy and confused in others, 
then it was a failure. One idea, no doubt, every one present must 
have carried away—namely, that it is a very fine thing to bea 
Cardinal-Archbishop ; for, with all the want of precision in every 
other stage of the solemnity, this fact stood out emphatic and 
minent; but it certainly could not have been the —— 
intention in promulgating his new doctrine merely to give another 
opportunity of showing what was already abundantly visible. 
he service of course began with a procession round the cathe- 
dral, after which the clerks filed off, some, including the Metro- 
politan, to the altar, and the rest to the coro. All wore vestments 


of modern work, light blue in colour, embroidered or bordered, as 
the case might be, with silver or silvery white. The Archbishop 
was celebrant, supported by the high dignitaries who acted as 
deacon and subdeacon; and the whole ceremonial was carried 
through with such rapidity that, including both the procession and 
the rites peculiar to a Pontifical high mass, it only lasted an hour 
and a quarter. The sight which was most prominent was a ring of 
aides-de-camp, as we must call the attendant canons in blue copes, 
who stood facing the altar, and intercepting the view of the three 
chief officiators. The existence in the cathedral of two metal 
pulpit-like ambos at the north-east and south-east angles of the 
lantern made us suppose that we should see that very impressive 
feature of a high Roman function, the procession, followed by the 
reading aloft of the Gospel—a part of the service with which 
(whatever he may think of its other — no sincere Protestant 
ought to quarrel, typifying as it does the supreme reverence due to 
the Holy Scriptures. Nothing of the sort was, however, done; but 
both Epistle and Gospel were hurried over at the altar. Yet we 
happened to have had personal evidence two days before that the 
practice was neither forbidden nor obsolete in the Spanish Church, 
as we saw it at a much more modest high mass in the far inferior 
cathedral of Vitoria. Perhaps in a Pontifical mass, where local 
Rome overrides national rites, it is not lawful. If so, so much 
the worse-for that mass. 

The ineffective part played by that portion of the clerkly body 
who filed off into the coro surprised us. With telling music 
and a strong staff their responsive singing might have been made 
peculiarly impressive. Instead of this, they were few and feeble, and 
only distracted attention from the main action. Very likely Burgos 
Cathedral itself cannot now afford to pay more men, and must 
make the best of those whom it actually possesses. But it is the 
weak point of the Roman communion generally that such a plea 
should have to be urged. If there is one ritual feature more than 
another which gives satisfactory proof of the real and healthy 
growth of the Church movement in England, it is the spontaneity 
with which voluntary choral aid has come to the succour of our 
equally undermanned choirs. A sight so impressive as the Passion 
Music in St. Paul’s Cathedral in Holy Week would be impossible 
in the Roman communion, not because its rulers are insensible to 
the majesty and devotion of such a service, but because the chronic 
jealousy ot the laity has long made the idea of such co-operation 
impossible. The suggestion of it would be like having proposed to 
Napoleon III. to copy our Volunteer movement. 

e have said, however, that there was one feature in the cere- 
monial which did not lack emphasis. This was the personal attention 
paid by the laws of Roman ceremonial to the Cardinal-Archbishop, 
as celebrating pontitically. His dress during the procession was 
of course a cope, of blue and silver, and during the mass a chasuble 
of the same materials, while he retired from the church a cardinal 
robed in scarlet. We say nothing as to the intrinsic character 
of such changes in themselves; we only desire to remark that, 
although a man may with dignity put on a vesture in public, it is 
not so easy to take one off with similar success. Under the best 
of circumstances it is not an impressive sight to see a person sitting 
by an altar and having a garment pulled over his head, though that 
garment beachasubleand not a shirt. Another and more serious 
train of thought is raised by the interruption of the proper action 
of the service when the whole clerical body, both about the 
altar and in the coro, had to go up and kiss the prelate’s hand. 
The action in itself was just as laudable as a similar homage to 
the sovereign at a levee. But the moment jarred. before or after 
the celebration it would have been quite appropriate. In the 
middle of it, it seemed for the time being to invert the relations of 
the doer and of the thing which he was doing. 

There was nothing about the ceremonial which an average 
bystander judging by his eye could have fairly called gross or 
palpably superstitious. There was nothing even in bad taste, 
except the exaggerated prominence given to the dignity of the 
officiator over the solemnity of the occasion, 1t was simply cold, 
vapid, and unimpressive. It presented, in short, the normal 
weakness (speaking only as to its external aspects) of modern 
Roman ceremonial, inherited as that was from medizval times. It 
broke down from its own ambitious complexity. Elaborated as it 
was in medizeval abbeys, where the problem was not how to get 
through the day’s work, but how to make the work long enough 
for the day, it attempted to compass so vast a series of elaborate 
symbolism as to be unworkable in this busy age, except at the cost 
of neglecting that emphasis of each distinctive point which can 
alone from liturgic or dramatic considerations—the adjectives 
are not so very different in meaving—justify the retention of the 
system. Accordingly it is currently accepted, in each case of 
a high mass (or indeed of a low one as well), as having both an 
esoteric and an exoteric character. The esoteric one is of course the 
whole corpus of symbolical teaching and representation found within 
the boards of the Missal. The exoteric is neither more nor less than 
a tableau, which is apt to fail because it is neither statuesque enough 
for dignity nor, on the other hand, sufficiently lively in its changes 
of pose. The worst which we desire to make the most prejudiced 
flirter with neo-Roman practices think of such a ceremonial as that 
in use now at Bi is that, within the genuine limits and 
along the legitimate lines of the Church of England, there is room 
for something far more really impressive and reverential. Very 
little use was made of the artistic effects of artificial light ; nothing 
indeed was lighted but the regular altar candles and eight large 
— which stood inthe huge silver candlesticks placed, four on each 
side, upon the steps. We were also canted at the absence of 
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decoration applied to the fabric. Nothing, in fact, could be found 
except some faded red hangings hiding the side arches of the 
sanctu No one who is at all familiar with foreign ways would 
have looked for those elaborate patterns of flowers and foli 
which have amongst us and in our time grown out of the holly 
sprigs of Christmas ; but the graceful Belgian practice of brighten- 
ing up the churches on great days with orange or oleander trees 
in tubs might have reached a more southern climate. We have 
before now wisely smiled at the English custom in its young lady 
and sweet curate aspect; yet we are not the less conscious of its 
healthy side as a cheering manifestation of the laity’s proprietorship 
in the churches and of their interest in the services. Bat such running 
powers conceded to them are just what the narrow sacerdotalism of 

nuine Romanism dreads and avoids. The churches may be 
p setae or may be naked, but it is the clergy who decide the 
matter, and the congregation must take what they find. No doubt 
such manifestations as the banners and ex-votos of Lourdes seem to 
tell against this statement ; but those are articles of property 
(whether valuable or trumpery) given right away, so there is nu 
objection to take them; while the recognition of lay control, how- 
ever transitory and superficial, would be intolerable unless (as in 
Germany) the relations of services and building have been reduced 
to a condition of mere tenancy under the supreme dictatorship of 
the civil power. 

We have purposely kept to the last the great defect of this or of 
any other High Mass in the eyes of an impartial student of Chris- 
tian antiquity, under which term we intentionally and emphatically 
include the Roman ritual itself in its original and unadulterated 
form. The form of words which can only be called the Roman 
Mass (however widely differing in detail from that of the nine- 
teenth century) was in existence in days when any celebration of it 
unaccompanied by the communion of the congregation would have 
been counted as an impossibility or banned asa sacrilege ; and the re- 
storation of this feeling was in our eyes a most distinguishing 
merit of the English Reformation. There is indeed no more im- 
pressive religious spectacle than the crowded communions on some 
great festival which every zealous English clergyman, whether 
High or Low, has in our time learned tocommand. Yet nothing 
would more certainly imperil it than an unintelligent mimicry of 
Roman practice. No doubt everything which took place at 
Burgos might have occurred plus a lay communion; but, as a fact, 
the substitution of gazing for communicating, and the other 
specialities of the actual High Mass as carried out in practice, 
grew up together under circumstances which make it impossible 
to disbelieve in their mutual connexion. The suspicion (on 
whatever grounds it may have been formed) that a tenderness 
(to say the least) towards this evil practice of Rome has crept into 
some Ritualistic quarters is not only a very serviceable firebrand in 
the hands of the Ghureh Persecution Company, but may well make 
moderate and learned bystanders pause and fear. The develop- 
ment in England of the ceremonial and artistic elements of 
worship is, we believe, inevitable unless it should be thwarted by 
the mismanagement of its own votaries. Such a mishap is far 
from difficult, and no surer way can be pointed out for its at- 
tainment than setting up as the model of English worship that 
portentous result of centuries of accident—the existing Roman ritual 
—in which words and actions so constantly contradict each other 
in a dazzling blaze of complicated confusion. 


ON BOARD A P. AND O, 


'}‘HE French say, with some truth, that Englishmen can express 

about half their ideas by the use of two words—namely, “tast” 
and “ board.” To be on board a large mail steamer is an experience 
very common with Englishmen; but the actual feelings of those 
who travel in this way must vary in every case, not only according 
to aman’s mind, but according to his stomach. ‘To be lodged with 
some hundreds of people in a great floating hotel, cut off from all 
the disagreeable excitements of civilized lite, the postman’s knock, 
the afternoon visitor, the telegram—to be face to face with nature 
in one of its grandest aspects, as we are constantly reminded by the 
sentimental portion of our fellow-travellers—is to see life, it might 
be thought, under very favourable conditions. But the reality is 
not so sweet. As we float down the Solent on a calm sea, a 
lovely view of the Isle of Wight in front, the sun setting behind 
the trees of the New Forest, and nothing to disturb the peaceful 
beauty of the scene but the long and hideous redness of Netley 
Hospital and the sound of the dinner-bell, we are likely to antici- 
pate more enjoyment than will really fall to our share. The first 
interruption to our dream of happiness is probably caused by seeing 
the visitors leave by the little Southampton steamer. Husbands part- 
ing from wives, parents from children, lovers from lovers, are an 
interesting sight, but one which we do not care to see again. The 
comic aspects are so mixed up with the tragic, the kisses with 
the tears, that the indifferent looker-on is doubtful whether to 
laugh or cry. Here is a man coming on board in a state of semi- 
intoxication, not drunk enough to be happy, and evidently struggling 
with the imperfect recollection of some secret which he wishes to 
impart before he and his friend are finally separated. A father 
and mother bid their son farewell with a look of being heartily 
glad to get rid of a prodigal; and the young man weeps, while 
even the mother’s eyes are dry. There may bea trace of repent- 
ance in his face, and he has probably found life at home too 
pleasant to be willingly given up. A bride with floods of tears, a 


red nose, and redder eyes, parts from her sisters with frantic 
embraces, her husband looking on helplessly and but half pleased. 
But a great rush of steam, a groan and a fizzle combined, and we 
are off; the little steamer disappears in a cloud of waving hand- 
kerchiefs, and those of us who have suffered no bereavement are at 
leisure to observe with disappointment that the prettiest face has 
departed, and that the ladies who remain have almost all the 
appearance of suffering from colds in the head. Presently we 
begin to take stock of our surroundings. The sleeping-cabin. 
is very small for four. The portmanteau can only 
be crushed under the sofa, and a surgical operation may 
be needful for its extraction. The washing appliances seem 
very deficient. The bed is very hard. It suddenly dawns 
on the memory that a favourite ci se is at the bottom of 
the box under the bed, and the mind is disturbed by the thought 
that, of the companions of the cabin, one is sure to be sick, and 
at least one to snore. Before rough water is reached the 
dinner-bell rings, and there is a contest, not always very good- 
tempered, as to a seat near the captain. By degrees, however, 
settlements take place; those who cannot get near the captain 
endeavour to sit opposite a pretty face, or near the door, or where 
there is a chair, and so on, until everybody is satisfied or at least 
seated. But dinner is not a success. A pallor attacks your next 
neighbour's countenance. In the middle of your best anecdote he 
smiles at you vacantly for a moment, then hardly pausing to 
mutter an excuse, he rises and disappears to return no more. One 
by one about half the guests at table leave it before the conclusion 
of the banquet, and you feel a sense of personal injury when 
ominous sounds, as of a human being in distress, reach you from 
the neighbouring cabin. Perhaps your turn follows, perhaps you 
escape; but, next to being ill yourself, it is worst to witness the 
sufferings of others, even if sympathy has no place among your 
moral qualities ; and your first evening at sea closes in gloom. 
Your own sufferings may be slight, but the motion of the ship 
causes qualms. You have a feeling of being subjected to indignity 
as the rolling rudely shakes you from your seat, or takes your feet 
from under you. ‘There is something humiliating in running down 
the deck and staggering up again as if you were very drunk indeed, 
and when bed-time comes, you go to your berth considerably sad- 
dened, and your mind clouded with a doubt that it might have 
been better alter all to have taken your wile and children to the 
seaside. 

As the days pass, and calmer latitudes are reached, the whole com- 
pany of passengers meet again, and various phases of sea-going 
character present themselves. Some pace the deck in solitary 
meditation. Some seat themselves in a shady corner and observe 
what goes on around them with sleepy eyes. The ladies lie back 
on the chairs with which the quarter-deck is crowded, and make 
oft-repeated remarks on the sea and sky. A smoking tent has 
been rigged up, and there the men assemble to talk as they take 
tobacco, and give their opinions to the little world on things in 
general, It is there that the universal traveller holds forth, he 
who has surveyed the world from China to Peru, and who has ap- 
parently brought back only a knowledge of the iniquity of the 
British Government, the discomfort of foreign hotels, the loss of 
money by exchange,and the comparative venom of different breeds of 
mosquitoes. Youask him if he has been in Ceylon, or Norway, 2s 
the case may be, and he tells you of the price of wine at Colombo, or 
the bad tea they gave him atChristiana; or you ask him about the 
latest revolution among the South American States, and he replies 
with the remark that all Portuguese settlers are rascals, and proves it 
by an account of how a Spaniard cheated him about a horse. If you 
inquire as to the customs of the Dyals of Borneo, he begins a 
series of criticisms on the steamboat arrangements of Rajah 
Brooke. To him travelling in itself is an end. He does not boast 
of the lands and cities he has “ done,’ but talks as if doing them 
were an unmitigated annoyance to him. He complains of the 
world because it is too easily exhausted, and laments that there are 
so few regions left to be traversed. He can tell you nothing 
about any place he has visited, except how to get there and how to 
get away again, and if you devote an evening to cross-examining 
him in the hope of obtaining some information, you are continually 
disappointed, and find in the end that you have lost the time you 
might have much more profitably devoted to reading a geo- 
graphy book. Beside him is a gentleman whose brogue, coupled 
with his irregular use of will and shall, betrays his origin, who 
informs you in five minutes of all the particulars you care to hear 
of his birth, parentage, and education, of his relationship to Lord 
So-and-so, and the name of his wife’s tirst husband. He confesses 
to having been born in Dublin, but vows he never set foot in it 
since. He startles you by confessing that he was convicted of 
Fenianism, and soothes you again by an interminable anecdote, 
told to show you that he was or is a man of property, and that ina 
hand-to-hand fight he can lick all befure him. He knows every 
celebrated author in the three kingdoms, despises most of them, 
and wonders how any one can read their works, for he cannot. 
It is indeed soon evident that in the last particular he 
tells the truth, How far his other stories are to be 
believed you cannot easily decide. On the whole, however, 
he isa more agreeable companion than the argumentative voyager, 
a man who always takes the other side, whatever may be your 
view, who invariably breaks down in the main point of his argu- 
ment, and seldom tails to forget before he has done which was 
the side he originally undertook to support. Then there is the 
serious traveller, who makes it a business to go abroad, who would 
not visit any country without an object, who sighs deeply as Le 
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tells you he has to get to J before the middle of January, as 
it is his duty, evidently a painful one, to ee the history 
and practice of Go-bang in its native country. You cannot play 
chess with him because he knows every gambit and opening, and 
tells you, when you make your third move, that he will checkmate 
you in twenty-one or twenty-two moves, as the case may be. He 
has made whist a special study, and informs you that when he 
lived in India he hired a native at so much a month to play 
double dummy with him. He contrasts well with the young lady 
who travels for no earthly reason, who does not know exactly where 
she is going, or whence she is coming, who begins the Last Days 
of Pompeti on the first afternoon of the voyage and gets well into the 
second chapter by the time she lands, under the impression that she 
will be able to make up a knowledge of the Bay of Naples from its 
. Sheadmiresthe coast of Portugal, thinksCintra very romantic, 
Bat has never heard of the Convention, and forgets whether it is Ma- 
drid or Lisbon which lies at the mouth of the Tagus. On the whole, 
she affords you the most entertaining company if you are in quest of 
rest, and wish to give your mind as little trouble in directing your 
tongue as you can. The children on board are also a great 
resource ; and perhaps the young soldiers going to fight the battles 
of their country in India come next. The children are perhaps 
scarcely so simple as the officers. They lay little plots for your 
capture, lie in ambush for you in the companion, ruin your repeater 
with constant striking, and break your back by making you carry 
them about from morning to night. The young heroes are less 
pleasing and also less troublesome. They smoke incessantly, 
— in the vain hope of colouring their scanty moustaches. 
hey talk of their regiment, though they have never seen it, and 
are curious in bootjacks and cigarettes. They go to their destina- 
tion with a feeling that they may have to bleed in their country’s 
cause, which helps to ennoble them, and on the whole they afiord 
an interesting and even touching spectacle to the true philosopher. 
if he watches them when they imagine themselves in comparative 
seclusion—there is no real seclusion on board—he sees a photo- 
graph book brought out from the secret recess of a portmanteau, 
and when the boy’s eyes are raised from the mother’s or the sister's 
likeness, they are full of tears. He need not be ashamed of them, 
though he wipes them away so fast as he catches your gaze; it 
to such young Englishmen England may have to look inan hour 
of trial. 

The minor accessories of life on board vary in every voyage. 
It is sometimes interesting to look at the turbaned Indians who 
have been to visit the realm of their Empress, have been féted and 

tted, and are returning with ideas strangely compounded of 

england as a great and beneficent mother and as a place full of 
loot. They sit during the day with a “Complete Letter-writer ” 
in their hands, reading from it half-aloud, and brighten up if you 
address them in Hindustani. You may also study the ship's 
stokers as they lie on the engine gratings and twang the light 
banjo or sew long seams in grey shirtings. There are many 
blacks of various degrees of obscurity on board, and one of them 
startles you in the grey dawn as be brandishes a razor above your 
lowly pillow and asks you to rise and be shaved. The noise is 
incessant, but you soon cease to mind it, though the cruelty and 
irony of fate are exemplified in the presence of a barrel-organ, 
which a grinning Italian from Saffron Hill grindsallevening. Even 
this you can bear with unusual equanimity ; your nerves have not 
been shaken for days by a postman’s knock or a railway whistle. 
As you near the end of your voyage a kind of regret comes over 
you that in all probability you will never see any of your com- 
nions again, and that, though you might have fought or fallen 
in love if you had gone much further together, there is a pair of 
grey eyes, fringed with black eyelashes, which will live long in 
your memory, and perhaps help to occupy that crowded organ 
which you designate your heart. 


ST. WERBURGH’S, BRISTOL. 


| needs a very sharp-eyed sentinel indeed to keep watch over 
all the monuments of ancient art and history which are day 
by day threatened with destruction. We do not profess to have 
solved the depth and mystery of the amazing news from Christ- 
church in Hampshire. The tale told was that, seemingly on the 
principle that one Countess is the same as another, the tomb which 
had been designed for Margaret of Salisbury was about to be 
applied as the resting-place of a lady of our own times. Henry 
the Eighth, indeed, took care that Countess Margaret’s tomb 
should never be more than ‘an empty cenotaph”; but the very 
fact that it is only an empty cenotaph is the most instructive part 
of the history of the tomb. If the phrase be not a bull, we can- 
not afford that the absent martyr should be displaced by the 
presence of any one of less renown; and it is not only the gene- 
alogist who might protest against making the last Plantagenet 
give way even to the glories of the house of Harris. But 
all this is by the way; only one act of barbarism, or con- 
templated barbarism, or alleged barbarism, suggests another. 
Our immediate purpose is to speak a word, while a word is not too 
late, to save from destruction a monument of English art which, if 
it is to be saved at all, must be saved before the present year has 
come to anend, Our story is avery simple one. St. Werburgh’s 
Church at Bristol is, as our readers already know *, doomed 


* See Saturday Review, August 12, 1876. 


to perish in order to widen a street. In London, at least 
in the City of London, such a process seems to happen daily; 
and, whatever is to be said for or against such a course on 
other grounds, it is only now and then that any special feeke 
ing of art or antiquity is wounded by the destruction of one 
of the buildings which have sprung up since the great Fire. The 
City churches have their memories, memories which it is often a 
ity to part with; but, with a few exceptions, those memories 
long to buildings which have already perished. In the other 
ancient cities of England, those which did not go through the 
purgatory of a general fire in the seventeenth century, the case 
is different. In them the local memories commonly belong 
to the actual buildings themselves, and the loss of any one 
of them is a more direct blow to local, and thereby to 
general, history. We are far from saying that there are no cases 
in which such associations must give way to the practical needs of 
modern times; but surely the work should be done very tenderly ; 
surely nothing should be allowed to perish which can by any 
means be kept. We cannot afford lightly to give up any fragment 
of Old York, of Old Chester, or of Old Lincoln, of Old Exeter, 
or of Old Bristol. St. Werburgh’s Church, standing in the very 
heart of ancient Bristol, in the old peninsular borough which was 
the kernel of the city that has spread so far north and south of 
it, is a special memory of the old days of the great merchant town 
of the West. Its dedication, preserving the name of a Mercian 
saint whose memory lives on the Dee as wellas on the Avon, is 
itself a piece of history, and it has been pressed into the service 
of theories which, whether sound or not, are, to say the least, 
highly ingenious. The building itself, nothing very extraordinary 
in the land where it stands, is yet a good specimen of the local 
style, and, in less favoured parts of the island, it might pass 
for something wonderful. Yet, notwithstanding all this, it is 
perfectly possible that there may be good reasons for sweeping St. 
Werburgh’s Church away. We say nothing now of the arguments 
on either side, and need not stop to pronounce judgment either 
way. But when, at the last moment, a cry is sent up to save one 
part, and that the most striking part, of the ancient building, we 
cannot help wishing that cry good luck; we cannot help joining in 
it ourselves, as far as our powers go. A circular which sounds 
like a very cry of despair lies before us. From this it seems that 
there is at least some faint hope of saving the tower. The tower 
is a good specimen of the local Perpendicular style; it is a tower 
which, if it stood in almost any other part of England, or indeed in 
this part of England in less near neighbourhood to such a rival as 
St. Stephen's, would be set down asa very fine towerindeed. And, 
even where it stands, it has its special use in leading up—physi- 
cally down, it is—to its greater neighbour. A grand building does 
not look the less grand because the eye is prepared for it by some- 
thing of its own class which is not quite its equal. And yet it 
would be possible to raise the question whether St. Werburgh’s 
tower does, after all, rank so very much below St. Stephen's. 
It cannot, indeed, compare with it for height or for enrichment ; 
but we can fancy that to some eyes it may really seem to be a more 
pleasing artistic composition. ts destruction would be a real loss 
among the many monuments which still remain, after many that 
have perished, of the old historic Bristol. And there does seem 
some hope of saving it, if an effort can be made now at the last 
moment. Our circular runs thus :— 

This tower is now condemned, and the only way of saving it for the city 

is to induce the corporation by a gift of money to retain it as a civic monu- 
ment. ‘This must be done on or before January the first, 1877. 
We confess that we do not exactly understand the nature of the 
process. We do not know exactly what is meant bya “civic 
monument,” or in what particular way the “gift of money” is to 
work on the mind of the corporation. But our Bristol friends 
doubtless know best how to manage their own local rulers; and it 
is much better that St. Werburgh’s tower should be kept as a civic 
monument, whatever that may be, than that it should utterly 
perish. The circular goes on to say that “ before the fatal deci- 
sion of the Town Council” certain sums had been offered by 
various persons, among others by the Mayor, who thus seems not 
to have consented to the counsel and deed of his brethren. The 
circular adds :— 

It is proposed to raise 1,500/. and any-other sums that may be found to be 
requisite, 1t is confidently expected that such a public feeling for our ancient 
Bristol monuments exists that the whole amoust will be forthcoming by 
January rst, and it is hoped that such a substantial expression of public 
feeling will induce the ‘Town Council to retain a monument the destruction 
of which would cause the city shame and regret. 

We own that we are still a little in the dark. We are not told 
why the thing must be settled on the Ist of January. We are 
not told how the subscription is to influence the Town Council ; 
we are not told whether it is certain that any amount of subserip- 
tion will influence the Town Council. We might have been 
pleased if the circular before us had been more explicit on these 
points ; but we are not inclined to find fault, or in any way to 
throw cold water on a scheme to which we heartily wish success. 
It will indeed be matter of shame and regret to the city of Bristol 
if St. Werburgh’s tower is swept away. And, when the time is 
so short, those, in Bristol or out of Bristol, who wish to lend a 
hand must be quick in doing it. The name of the Mayor appears 
as one of those who are ready to receive subscriptions ; he would 
doubtless be also able to enlighten those who may be a little 
puzzled by the words of the circular as to the way in which those 
| subscriptions are to be applied. 
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BARON VON PALM’S INCINERATION. 


Genes months the New York papers daily favoured their 
K readers with rticulars of the most minute and dis- 

ing character as to the sufferings and medical treatment of old 
“Commodore Vanderbilt,” who was then supposed to be on his 
death-bed. The Commodore is not dead yet, and has perhaps only 
been humouring the popular delusion as to his condition for the sake 
of hearing what the journals had to say about him ; for not only the 
sickening details of his illness, but scandalous features in his pre- 
vious life, were freely disclosed for the gratification of public curio- 
sity. Mr. Vanderbilt's obdurate resistance to the fate which had so 
pagaaene sy Sone kindly been predicted for him has evidently been 


a great ointment to many of his countrymen, and the 
newspapers have given up taking any notice of his con- 
tinued existence. e has, however, if he desires it, another 


chance—we are afraid it is his only one—of making himself again 
an object of interest, and that is dying as soon as possible, 
and leaving directions for having his body cremated, or, as the 
American phrase is, incinerated. A certain Joseph Henry Louis 
Charles, Baron von Palm, Grand Commander of the Sovereign Order 
of the Holy Roman Empire, Knight of St. John of Malta, has just 
taken this course, and, even in the midst of the present poli- 
tical excitement in the United States, has obtained since his 
death a large share of public attention. The Baron was, or gave 
out that he was, a Suabian nobleman; he had travelled much, and 
finally settled in the United States, having become a devoted 
—— of the Theosophical Society of New York, to the President 
of which, Colonel Olcott, he has left by will all his property, 
—— a number of castles in his native country, the title-deeds 
of which are somehow on He died in May last, and an 
autopsy showed, it is said, that he had been suffering from a hope- 
less complication of diseases, and that it was marvellous he had 
lived so long. The body was then embalmed, and a curious funeral 
service was held over it in the Masonic Temple. Afterwards, how- 
ever, either because of directions left by the deceased, or by the 
resolution of the ms who had charge of the corpse, it was 
arranged that it should be burned at Washington, not the capital of 
the Union, but a smal town in Pennsylvania, which has, it seems, a 
town-hall, a State University, a soldiers’ monument, and a railway- 
station, but has never before had an opportunity of enjoying any 
great public excitement. Indeed even the ceremonies connected 
with the final disposal of the Baron in his mortal form do not 
appear to have excited it very much, though they are deemed 
worthy of being reported in minute detail by the New York 
journals. The tone which the New York Herald adopts on the 
subject may be inferred from such headings as ‘‘ A Theosophical 
Roast,” “Humors of Cremation,” “The Baron’s Dry Bones,” and 
soon; but the New York Times deals with it seriously. The 
“crematory ” is, we learn, a small brick building, about thirty feet 
square, and costing not more than 1,600 dollars, including the 
furnace. It consists of only two chambers, one a reception-room, 
and the other the furnace. The reception-room is very quietly and 
simply furnished with a few wooden chairs, a movable wooden cata- 
falque, and a columbanium, closely resembling a book-case, with 
shelves and glass windows, which is intended for the tempo 

reception of the ashes of the incinerated ones. The furnace is 
constructed on the Martin-Seimens principle, and consists of a 
brick and fire-brick structure, ten feet long, six wide, and six high, 
inclosing a fire-clay retort of semi-cylindrical shape, large enough 
for a human body, which can easily be raised to a white heat by 
a small hand-worked fan-blast, and has flues for carrying off any 
gases which may be generated within. The “invited guests,” who, 
such was the world-wide interest of the event, included “a large 
delegation of newspaper Correspondents from all parts, even from 
England, France, and Germany,” arrived at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and found outside the crematory a “noisy pushing crowd 
of the young women and men of the place,” who are described as 
coarse in their ideas and conduct, and making many a brutal joke 
concerning the dead man, to the disgust of the more respectable 
visitors. All who were admitted, after a hasty glance at the 
shrouded corpse, paid a visit to the furnace-room, and then re- 
turned to the reception-room, and joined in a discussion as to the 
condition of the lotr, which the Correspondent thought rather 
unpleasant. The cloth was removed from the face, and it was 
observed that the lips were shrunken, the sockets of the eyes 
empty, the eyeballs having sunk, and the skin, which had been 
treated with embalming powder, still in a certain degree pliable, 
like softened leather. % fact, “the mummyfying process,” which 
had first been tried, was only half-completed, and would, in the 
a v4 the writer, have required six months more to carry it out 

oro 

It a be admitted that the Correspondent did his best to 
bring before his readers the nasty aspects of this exhibition. 
“The colour of the flesh,” he records, “adds greatly to the painful 
ap of the face. The best impression that I can give of it 
is that it resembles very much the shade of a pink plum that has 
become decayed without losing all its bloom. Although artificial 
desiccation was undoubtedly going on, the flesh seemed still to be 
full of the virus of decomposition.” He tells us that he was pain- 
fully struck by the levity, not only of the crowd outside, but of 
some of the Timited number of invited guests, ‘‘ who seemed 
to regard the remains of the Baron with as little feeling as ordi- 
nary “wedding parties regard the bridegroom.” Some of the 
Baron’s more sympathetic friends, however, had showered 
on the body roses and other flowers; and it is mentioned as a 


practical detail that the winding-sheet was thoroughly satu- 
rated with alum, to prevent it from blazing when the wearer was 
thrust into the furnace. The Correspondent looked at the matter 
from a strictly practical point of view, for he mentions that at first 
he was afraid the fire was not kept up enough, and that “ the bod 
would be slowly baked to a crisp instead of being properly eieeted, 
which would apparently have been a great disappointment to his 
experimentalizing friends.” He was also apparently charmed with 
the quiet, business-like style in which the process was conducted. 
There were “no religious services, no addresses, no music, no 
climax such as would have .thrown solemnity over the occasion. 
There was not one iota of ceremony. Everything was done as busi- 
ness-like as possible.” The retort containing the body was slid 
into the furnace, head foremost; and, as it reached the further 
end, some evergreens which had been placed round the head 
burst into a blaze, and were quickly consumed. The writer, 
in spite of his business-like predilections, seems to have 
thought this a very neat and artistic feature ; “ the flowers,” he 
says, “ formed, as it were, a crown of glory for the dead man.” 

The door of the retort was then closed, and screwed up tight, and 
the heat was quickly increased. The Correspondent seems from 
this moment to have kept his eye pretty steadily at the little peep- 
hole which allowed a sight of the inside of the retort; at first 
nothing could be seen, on account of the steam, but he had the 
satisfaction before long of “plainly detecting the odour of burn- 
ing flesh,” though it was not so strong as he expected, and “ was 
soon lost in the more pungent odour of the aromatics.” Later 
on he noticed that the retort “ presented the appearance of a 
radiant solar disc of a very warm rather than brilliant colour ” ; 
and every flower and evergreen was reduced to a red-hot ash con- 
dition, though retaining its shape. At the same time, he could 
see that the alum-soaked winding-sheet still enfolded the body ; 
a fact which answers, he suggests, “one of the avowed objections 
to cremation,” the indecorous exbibition of the body. It may be 
thought, however, that the most natural way of meeting this 
difficulty would have been by not allowing a peep-hole for the 
gratification of a morbid and indecent curiosity. Soon after 
this the shroud began to be charred at the head, and “all were 
rejoiced to see that the heat was increasing rapidly,” and that 
their dear friend was being done, not to a crisp, but com- 
pletely toa turn. Just at this moment a remarkable muscular 
action of the corpse occurred, almost, it is said, amounting 
to a phenomenon, though it was capable of easy explanation. 
The leit hand rose, with the fingers pointing upwards, no doubt 
under the influence of muscular contraction under fire. An hour 
later the body presented the appearance of absolute incandescence, 
and looked red-hot. As the retort continued to become hotter, 
“the rosy mist assumeda golden tinge,” and the soles of the feet 
“ gradually assumed a certain transparency similar in character, but 
more luminous, to the appearance of the hand when the fingers 
are held between the eye and a brilliant light. When the body 
had been in the furnace for about two hours and a half, the crema- 
tion was announced to be practically complete. It seemed that a 

revious experiment had been made with sheep, but the human 
y grilled fastest. In spite of the blistering and painful heat of 
the furnace, the Correspondent still applied his eye to the peep- 
hole, and watched the gradual subsidence of the corpse into ashes, 
“a glowing mass of white light and intense heat.” The cre- 
mation was kept up altogether for four hours, and the Corre- 
spondent, who is not without a certain sensitiveness, congratu- 
lates himself that “ one very unpleasant contingency was avoided 
by the previous removal of fluids from the body ”—otherwise it 
would, it seems, have exploded. “The question of cremation is, 
however,” it is remarked, “still affected by the, to loving relatives, 
objectionable feature” of a possibility of this contingency oc- 
curring in other cases. At noon the tiremen began to draw the 
fires, the vent-hole was closed up, and “the furnace and Baron 
von Palm were left to quietly cool off by themselves.” The ashes 
were afterwards placed in an ancient Hindoo burial urn. The 
Correspondent thinks it may interest some people to know that 
the direct outlay for the cremation was forty bushels of coke, at 
four cents a bushel, and thirty-four hours’ labour, at sixteen cents 
an hour —total, seven dollars and four cents. 

This is only the second case of cremation known in modern days 
in America, the first being that of a planter named Laurens, in 
South Carolina, who some fifty years ago made it a condition with 
his heirs that his body should be burned. Accordingly, this was 
done after the ancient method in the open air upon a pile of wood. 
The circumstance, it appears, raised much discussion at the time, 
and was “ generally condemned as being a revival of the pre- 
cedent.” Now, however, “it is defended by the highest medical 
authority in the interest of the living”; and Dr. Le Moyne, who un- 
dertook tbe incineration of Baron von Palm at his own expense, and 
without fees, “so that this method of disposing of the dead shall be 
within reach of the poorest people,” says he has received applications 


' te see the burning from a number of persons suflicient to fill the two 


largest halls in the town where his “crematory” is. It would 
appear that the weak side of American character is in the dispo- 
sition to admire, or at least to take an interest in, whatever 
establishes a sensational notoriety, as has been seen in the cases 
of Fisk, Tweed, Beecher, and others; and it will be inter- 
esting to observe how far the fascination of this new method 
of sepulture is likely to make it popular in America. There 


|is indeed an attraction for a certain class of minds, or perhaps 


we should say natures, in following out to the last point 
the process of destruction by which our mortal burdens are dis- 
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of; and keeping an eye on the various phases of colour and 
incandescence on the of a corpse cremated in a furnace is 
sibly more interesting than the ordinary details of a funeral. 
e absence of any religious emotion or ceremony would also 
recommend this “ business-like ” system to another class. Whether 
the probability of there being a graphic and popular account of the 
appearance of the body under this system of combustion in the 
newspapers will be likely to multiply votaries in America remains 
to be seen ; but it is perhaps not going too far to assume that such 
tastes do not prevail over here, and that the prospect of full par- 
ticulars being published of the stages, chromatic and otherwise, of 
incineration or cremation, or whatever it may be called, is likely to 
have on this side of the ocean rather a deterring effect. 


THE POPE'S LETTER ON THE VATICAN DECREES 


\ \ 7 ¥ are indebted to the Tablet for our knowledge of a some- 
what remarkable letter addressed by the Pope to a German 
Bishop, which appears to have been published “not in a very 
regular manner,” but must be presumed, as “it has already been 
reproduced by the French Catholic press,” to be a genuine docu- 
ment. It refers to the case of certain German priests who have, 
after considerable delay, just given in their adhesion to the In- 
fallibilist dogma of the Vatican Council, but in doing so have 
made certain reservations, which his Holiness severely con- 
demns. “ They declare that they had either only made up their 
minds to submit because they saw those Bishops who had defended 
the opposite opinion in the Council accept the definition, or else 
that they admitted indeed the dogma defined, but without ad- 
mitting the opportuneness of the definition.” Now the first 
remark that occurs to one is that this is a strange comment on the 
favourite Ultramontane boast of the universal acceptance of the 
Vatican decrees throughout the Roman communion—with the ex- 
ception, indeed, which is carefully kept out of sight, of Bishop 
Strossmayer, who has not promulgated, and is understood not to 
intend to promulgate, them in his extensive and important diocese. 
Here we tind a body of German priests only making their sub- 
mission at the end of six years, and then accompanying it with 
such reservations as to throw serious doubts, if not on the 
sincerity, certainly on the thoroughness, of their acceptance. It 
is clear that they did not regard the authority of the Council 
as final, or they would not have waited to see how the 
opposition Bishops acted afterwards ; and they openly avow their 
unchanged cunviction that its action was unwise. The Pope, 
xs all that we know of him would lead us to expect, is very piain- 
spoken in his comments on these stiff-necked and backward con- 
verts to the Vatican standard of orthodoxy. With regard to their 
deferring their submission till the opposition Bishops had con- 
formed to the new dogma, his Holiness observes that the decisions 
of General Councils are infallible by the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, and can derive no additional force from the assent of men; 
nor can their acceptance be made dependent even on “ the praise- 
worthy act of this or that Bishop,” among those who “ opposed 
the definition and were condemned by it,” in afterwards retracting 
his opposition. If this had been permissible, he adds, no heresy 
could have been efficaciously proscribed. And, lastly, the recalci- 
trants are reminded that the same principle applies to the defini- 
tions of Ecumenical Councils and of the Supreme Pontitls, which 
are also—as has now been infallibly ruled—“ irreformable of them- 
selves, and not in virtue of the consent of the Church.’ As to the 
a his Holiness informs his half-hearted disciples that it 
is “ still more absurd” for those who accept the definition to persist 
in calling it inopportune. There were various practical reasons to 
demonstrate its opportuneness, which are glanced at; but that is 
not the main point. “Ifthe definitions of Ecumenical Councils 
are infallible precisely because they flow from the wisdom and 
counsel of the Holy Spirit, nothing surely can be more absurd than 
to think that the Holy Spirit teaches, indeed, things which are true, 
but may still teach them inopportunely.” There is some force, it 
must be admitted, in the Pontifical logic on this point. It has 
always seemed to us rather odd for those who believe the Pope 
to be infallible to think he was mistaken in asserting his in- 
fallibility. Indeed the strongest ground by far for questioning 
the “opportuneness” of the Vatican definition has always ap- 
to us to be that so momentous and fundamental a verity, on 
which all other Christian truths depend, ought not to have been 
withheld from the Christian world till the close of the nineteenth 
century. However, we are not concerned here with the justice 
of the inopportunist view, but with the fact, which is notorious, 
that it is maintained by some of the most eminent among those 
Roman Catholics who have reluctantly felt themselves bound to 
acquiesce in the results of the Vatican Council. 

And this brings us to notice the singular fact (which the Tablet 
naturally omits to mention) that the censure pronounced by his 
Holiness on these German priests can only strike—as it was very 
probably intended to strike—them through the sides of no less a 
personage than Dr. Newman. That the greatest living divine of 
the Roman Church has loyally submitted to what he believes to be 
her irreversible judgment is true. But it is not the less true that 
he has alike put on record his deliberate and sorrowful conviction 
of its extreme “ inopportuneness,” and the fact that he also deferred 
his acceptance of the dogma, though not for so long as these Ger- 


Bishop Ullathorne, which originally got into print without his 
knowledge or sanction, but was afterwards published “ by permis- 
sion” in the Standard of April 7, 1870, and will be found at page 
355 of the Letters of Quirinus. It is true that he has since 
“withdrawn it from circulation so far as he can, by declaring that. 
it was never meant for the public eye,” but he has not intimated any 
retractation of the opinions expressed in it. Now in that letter, after 
sharply criticizing the line taken by certain Ultramontane journals, 
English, French, and Italian, which are named, Dr. Newman pro- 
ceeds to speak of the proposed definition of Papal infallibility as 
“sudden thunder in the clearest sky,” and something by which “ no 
impending danger is to be averted, but a great difficulty is to be 
created.” He adds that, while he has no personal difficulty about 
the doctrine, it “‘ may be most difficult to maintain logically in the 
face of historical facts”; and then follow several one 
read now almost like a prophecy —dwelling with pathetic earnest- 
ness on the grave practical evils which such a definition would 
entail, winding up with the emphatic statement :—“If it be God’s 
will that the Pope’s infallibility be defined, then it is God’s will to 
throw back the times and moments of that triumph which He has 
destined for His kingdom, and I shall feel I have but to bbw my 
head to His adorable, inscrutable Providence.’ A stronger asser- 
tion of the inopportuneness of the definition could hardly be put 
into words. It is “withdrawn from circulation” in the author's 
well known Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, in reply to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Evrpostulation; but, so far from giving any hint of a change 
of view on the point in question, that very Letter contains abun- 
dant evidence to the contrary. Not only are the strictures on the 
“ violence and cruelty ” of the Ultramontane press and the kindred 
“feeling too prevalent in many places ” reiterated egain and again, 
and in much stronger language, but the author adds emphatically 
—writing four years and a half after the Council was over—“ It 
was this most keen feeling which made me say, as I did con- 
tinually, ‘I will not believe that the Pope's infallibility will be 
defined till defined it is.’” No further evidence need be adduced 
of Dr. Newman's agreement with the views of the German clergy, 
“than which nothing can be more absurd,” as to the opportune- 
ness of the Vatican definition. 


Let us turn now to what he says on the other, which is a stilk 
more vital, point. The definition of a General Council, according 
to the Pope's missive, is to be received at once, and “does not 
draw either its force or its character from the assent of men,” in- 
cluding that of the opposing Bishops. As soon as it is made 
known, “ it requires full and entire consent dependent on no con- 
dition.” Dr. Newman quotes, in the work already referred to, two 
letters of his own, written after the Vatican dogma had been pro- 
claimed, and discussing whether it is binding, and he maintains in 
both that it could not as yet be considered obligatory, because the 
assent of the minority was still uncertain. In the first he says, 
“ Were tt not for certain circumstances, under which the Council 
made the definition, I should receive it at once. Even as it is, if I 
am called upon to profess it, 1 should be unable, considering it 
came from the Holy Father and the competent local authorities, 
at once to refuse to do so. On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that there are reasons for a Catholic, till better informed, to sus- 

his judgment on tts validity.” The grave “ circumstances ” 
which raise this doubt are thus explained :— 


We all know that ever since the opening of the Council, there has been a 
strenuous opposition to the definition of the doctrine ; and that, at the time 
when it was actually passed, more than eighty Fathers absented themselves 
from the Council, and would have nothing to do with its act. But, if the 
fact be so, that the Fathers were not unanimous, is the definition valid ? 
This depends on the question whether unanimity, at least moral, is or is not 
necessary for its validity ? As at present advised I think it is; certainly 
Pius LV. lays great stress on the unanimity of the Fathers in the Council of 
Trent. “Quibus rebus perfectis,” he says in his Bull of Promulgation, 
“ concilium tanta omnium qui illi interfuerunt concordia peractum fuit, ut 
consensum plane a Domino effectum esse constiterit ; idque in nostris atque 
omnium oculis valde mirabile fuerit.” 

Far different has been the case now—though the Council is not yet 
finished. But, if I must now at once decide what to think of it, I should 
consider that all turned on what the dissentient Bishops now do. 


The writer goes on to state different ways in which the minority 
Bishops might actually or virtually withdraw their opposition ; in 
which case, or “ if the definition is consistently received by the 
whole body of the faithful,” it will have a claim on the assent of 
Catholics on the great principle ‘‘ Securus judicat orbis terrarum” 
—that is, on the very principle which the Papal letter denounces 
as rendering any efficacious proscription of heresy impossible. 
“ This, indeed,” adds Dr. Newman, “is a broad principle by which 
ali acts of the rulers of the Church are ratified. But for it we 
might reasonably question some of the past Councils or their acts.” 
In his second letter he repeats that “nothing shall make me say 
that a mere majority in a Council, as opposed to a moral unanimity, 
in itself creates an obligation to receive its dogmatic decrees. Tis 
ts a point of history and precedent.” Certain considerations are then 
adduced which might lead or bind individual Catholics to accept 
this or that dogma without its having adequate conciliar authority. 
And the letter closes with the significant remark that “ the question 
is not whether they [the Vatican majority] had a right to impose, 
or even were right in imposing, the dogma on the faithful; but 
whether, having done so, I have not an obligation to accept it 
according to the maxim, Fieri non debet, factum valet.” Now we 
are not concerned here with the theological question of the autho- 
rity or infallibility of General Councils, or the obligation of aecept- 
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wang indeed in this very work to give a startling illustration 
m the Council of Ephesus of the recognized duty of submission 
to its decrees being dependent on the subsequent “assent of 
men” :— 

I think the third Ecumenical will furnish an instance of what I mean. 

There the question in di-pute was settled and defined, even before certain 
constituent portions of the Episcopal body had made their appearance ; and 
this, with a protest of 68 of the Bishops then present against 82. When the 
remaining 43 arrived, these did more than protest against the definition 
which had mn carried; they actually anathematized the Fathers who 
carried it, whose number seems to have stood altogether at 124 against 111 ; 
and in this state of disunion the Council ended. How then was its defini- 
tion valid? By after events, which I suppose must be considered comple- 
ments, and integral portions of the Council. The heads of the various par- 
ties entered into correspondence with each other, and at the end of two 
years their differences with each other were arranged. 
And then he refers to the heretical Latrocinium of twenty years 
later, which equally claimed Ecumenical authority, and whose 
claims were constantly suspended for lack of this “ assent of men.” 
The Arian Council of Rimini, also claiming to be Ecumenical, 
is another case in point. We may add that in his latest work, on 
the Filioque controversy, Dr. Pusey brings out clearly the curious 
fact—which will be new to most of his readers—that the Second 
Ecumenical Council, of Constantinople, to which we owe all the 
later clauses of the so-called Nicene Creed, was not generally re- 
ceived in the Church till seventy-one years after its close. The 
German priests, therefore, had excellent precedent for their delay ; 
the only wonder is that they did not wait a little longer. 

We shall not stay to reopen the question here, on which we 
have often touched, as to “the praiseworthy act” of the minority 
Bishops in yielding to superior force, to which the dogma owes 
whatever “reception by the whole body of the faithful” 
it may now be supposed to command. But it strikes one 
as rather strange that German priests, who must have 
had pretty good opportunities for gauging the moral value of this 
act of surrender, should have allowed their own convictions to be 
influenced by it. One of the sturdiest opponents of infallibility 
at the Council was Bishop Greith, of St. Gallen, in Switzerland, 
who, “as a learned theologian, declared himself against the 
definition on scientific grounds”—#.e. thought it false—* and as a 
Swiss Bishop, on account of the circumstances of his country”—+.e, 
thought it inexpedient. But a more illustrious member of the 
minority, who was himself ultimately reduced to submission by 
the refusal of his “ quinquennial faculties,” Bishop Hefele, the 
historian, had taken the measure of his — al brother, when he 
said “Greith will yield as soon as feels the knife at his 
throat.’ We do not know exactly when or how this pleasant 
process was accomplished ; but it was reported only the other day 
that Bishop Greith had distinguished himself at the recent 
Conrad festival at Constance by a violent and gratuitous attack on 
the Old Catholics from the pulpit. The zeal of renegades is pro- 
verbial, but it has not usually been considered particularly de- 
serving either of imitation or respect. 


THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. 


A PARAGRAPH has appeared within the last few days in 
some of the morning newspapers, in which it is stated 
that, in view of the Horticultural Society at the beginning of next 
ear surrendering possession of the ground which it has so long 

held without paying any rent, the Royal Commissioners are again 
in negotiation with certain “South Kensington inhabitants” with 
to the establishment of what is called a ‘ Garden Company,” 

which should “take over and maintain the gardens pretty much 
after the style and fashion in which the Society, as far as shows 
and exhibitions went, maintained them.” In point of fact, the 
Society allowed everything to go to rack and ruin, and there is at 
this moment no more howling desolation than the grounds which 
they occupy; while as to the flower-shows, the gardeners were 
victimized by the promise of prizes which were not paid. It 
certainly does not seem desirable that a new Company should be 
started in order to manage this estate in the same manner as 
that which has brought such discredit on the Horticultural 
Society ; and some better use might surely be found for sucha 
iece of ground. The ph goes on to point out that, 

onl the present project can be carried out, a serious difficulty 
must be met—that the claims of the debenture-holders of the 
Society, who have advanced some 50,000/., must be satisfied. This 
is a question, however, which lies solely between the Society 
which borrowed and the persons who lent it money; and has 
nothing whatever to do with the future disposal of a valuable 
piece of public property which has too long been misappropriated, 
and can & legally eel only for public purposes. It is important 
that this should be borne in mind, for a persistent attempt is ap- 
parently being made to represent this estate as having passed into 
the hands of certain interested speculators who are entitled to 
dispose of it to their own private advantage. It is also said that 
the Horticultural Society intends to claim compensation for its 
expenditure on the gardens and arcades at the desire of the Royal 
Commissioners; but the fact is that the Royal Commissioners 
supplied it with grants on this account, and that, if the accounts 
between the two bodies were gone into, the Society would be 
found to be indebted to the Commissioners to a very large amount. 
Again, we are told that, should the new “Garden Company” 


be formed, it is likely that 
to secure in some way the rights of the debenture- 
holders and life-fellows; and of course no objection can 
be made to any such arrangements as long as they do not 
involve the misappropriation of public property. The Horti- 
cultural Society obtained a lease of the land on certain conditions, 
which notoriously have not been fulfilled; it has held it all along 
on false pretences, and has for a number of years paid no rent 
whatever, and it has therefore no claim to compensation. It 
entered voluntarily into a contract with the Royal Commissioners 
on specified terms, and must be bound by it. If certain things 
were not done by a certain time, the land was to revert to the 
Commissioners, and that time has now arrived. What the 
Commissioners ought to do with it when they get it is 
of course another question, and it is one on which Parliament 
will, in one way or another, have to be consulted. There is evi- 
dently springing up all over the country a on iy tition for 
endowments which might be supplied from such a fund. Bir- 
mingham and Manchester are both demanding a share; and other 
towns will no doubt follow the example. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the application of the money should be to national, 
and not mere local, objects; and in this respect the new Scientific 
Museum at South Kensington would seem to have a strong claim, 
although among contending interests and institutions the choice 
will not be easy. But that is not the immediate question in this 
case. What is needful is to show that there is at least one of 
the ener which has been made which cannot possibly be 
— , and that is that the so-called Horticultural Gardens 
should be turned into an enclosure, like the en of a square or 
terrace, for the benefit of the landlords and tenants of the ad- 
joining houses. 

It happens that in the latest volume of the Life of the Prince 
Consort there is given as an appendix a memorandum by the 
Prince as to the disposal of the surplus from the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, a subject in which he was naturally much interested. 
There were then, as the Prince remarks in this paper, many 
schemes for its application, and a great movement was got up to 
have it expended in the purchase and maintenance of the Crystal 
Palace as a winter garden; and it is curious to find how he 
anticipated and condemned the proposal which is now being 
pressed. His views on this point are very clearly expressed in the 
tollowing passages :— 

In order to arrive at a sound opinion on what is to be done, we must 
ask ourselves: What are the objects the Exhibition had in view, how far 
these objects have been realised, and how far they can be further promoted. 

I take the objects to have been: the promotion of every branch of human 
industry by means of the comparison of their processes and results as carried 
on and obtained by all the nations of the earth, and the promotion of kindly 
feelings of the nations towards each other by the practical illustration of 
the advantages which may be derived by each from the labours and 


achievements of the others. 

Only in a close adherence to this governing idea, and in a consistent 
carrying out of what has been hitherto done, can we find a safe guide for 
future plans. 

Buteven if this were not thecase, it will be found that by former announce- 
ments to the public, we have distinctly pledged ourselves to expend any 
surplus which may accrue towards the establishment of future Exhibitions 
or objects strictly in connection with the present Exhibition. 

The purehase of the Crystal Palace for the purpose of establishing a 
Winter Garden, or a Museum of Antiquities, or a public promenade, ride, 
lounging place, &c. &c., has, in my opinion, no connection whatever with 
the objects of the Exhibition. Our connection with the building has been 
an incidental one—namely, as a covering to our collection, and ceases with 
the dispersion of that collection; and, therefore, even if we were not 
bound by legal contracts to remove the building on a specified day, and the 
dictates of good faith did not induce us strictly to fulfil our moral engage- 
ments towards the public, even although sae from our legal engagements, 
I consider that we have not the power to divert any part of the surplus 
towards providing the London, or even the British, public with a place of 
recreation. 


will be made 


The plan which the Prince himself approved was to purchase 
from twenty-five to thirty acres nearly opposite the site of the 
Crystal Palace, and place on it four Institutions corresponding 
to the four great sections of the Exhibition—Raw Materials, 
Machinery, Manufactures, and Plastic Art—the surplus space being 
laid out as gardens for public enjoyment, and so as to admit of the 
future erection of public monuments there, with perhaps a con- 
servatory in the centre. The Prince was under the impression 
that all the Scientific Societies, such as the Geological, Botanical, 
Linnean, Zoological, Microscopical, Agricultural, the Civil Engi- 
neers, the Architects, Antiquaries, and so on, would be only too 

lad to seek refuge in the delightful academical grove which he 

d sketched out, and even that the National Gallery might be 
thrown in. This design, however, had not the advantage of 
being carried out under the guidance of the mind which con- 
ceived it. How different its development might then have 
been may be imagined ; but unfortunately it fell into other 
hands, in which a great part of the fund has been wasted 
in foolish and disastrous mismanagement. What has now to 
be done is to rescue as much as remains of this national endow- 
ment, and to apply it to national purposes as nearly as ible 
associated with the object and principles of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. The Scientific Museum of which we have spoken would 
seem to be the foremost claimant in this case, corresponding as it 
does to the Prince’s ideal of an organization which should keep 
“the different nations in that immediate relation of mutual assist- 
ance by Which these pursuits are incalculably advanced, and their 
good will towards each other permanently fortified.” However 
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that may be, it is at least important that a fund of this kind should 
not be surrendered to private speculators and jobbers, and should 
for the future be kept clear of the discreditable characteristics 
which have hitherto surrounded the Horticultural Gardens. 


THE THEATRES. 


New law of supply and demand would seem, as far as rezards 
theatrical matters, to be for the present in abeyance. There 
can be little doubt that a demand for plays exists; and yet 
the number of bad plays lately produced has been extraordinary, 
while there are only two new plays which combine merit with origi- 
nality now being performed in London theatres. Mr. Toole’s re- 
appearance at the Gaiety has been made ina piece called The Man 
in Possession, by Mr. Albery, who once wrote a good play, and has 
since tried, without any marked success, to prove that it was not 
an accident. The theme of The Man in Possession is not unlike 
that of Mr. Gilbert's Dan'l Druce, but the circumstances through 
which the theme is worked out are neither probable nor attrac- 
tive. A broker's man, who has brought up a girl to believe that she 
is his daughter, descended from an old family and possessed of 
boundless wealth, the family portraits and jewels being represented 
by objects acquired in the course of his trade, is a tigure out of 


which Mr. Toole may well be puzzled to get any interest. The — 


1 herself cannot, even by the grace and simplicity of Miss 
ollingshead’s acting, be accepted as bearing the least resemblance 
to a human being ; indeed it is the actress’s merit that the charac- 
ter does not a that of an idiot. A young man who for no 
object makes this girl believe that he is called Mr. Faust, and 
gives proof of his education and breeding by aiming rude speeches, 
which one is expected to account witty, at the girl's father, 
is played by Mr. Leathes, who must be pitied for the task set him 
of making a gentleman out of the insufferable brute whom Mr. 
Albery has drawn. It is certainly unfortunate that the blunder of 
mistaking gross rudeness for retined banter should prevail as it 
does among playwrights. Mr. Byron, who has often shown that 
he can write dialogue which has real wit of a certain sort, has 
fallen upon the same device employed by Mr. Albery in his new 
“Comic Drama,” as it is affectedly termed, Old Chums, produced 
at the Opéra Comique. One cannot help suspecting that this play 
was written for the express purpose of testing the extent of the 
pubiic’s endurance. Plot has never been Mr. Byron’s strong 
point; nor is it to be expected perhaps that a light comedy 
should be bound closely by the laws of ordinary human chances. 
But to make three acts out of a toss made by two old friends to 
decide which shall first propose to a girl the betrayal of his trust 
by the one who is left in her company, and a duel arranged in con- 
sequence by a fire-eating major between the two, both of whom 
are arrant cowards, is a feat which Mr. Byron was unwise to pro- 
pose to himself. And when he had accomplished it, after the 
fashion seen in Old Chums, he would have done well to keep the 
result for his own private reading. Besides the extraordinary 
futility of its construction, the play is extremely disagreeable in 
tone. The characters are as odious as were those of Mr. Coghlan’s 
Brothers, and there is less relief to their hatefulness. The kind of 
thing which for fun is obtained by calling one character 
Dawlish, in order that Mr. B may address him by the names 
of various other watering-places, and by making the scheming 
heroine twice address a man as Richard, so that on her third 
appeal he may observe that he is now Richard III. So forced, 
so dreary, so threadbare is the humour of the piece, that, when 
one person in the play says of another’s answer “ That's what he 
calls ,” it is impossible not to apply the remark to the 
author. Miss Litton as Amaranth Greythorpe, the adven- 
turess with whom the two “old chums” are in love, and makes 
the part as bright and pleasant as an actress who renders the cha- 
racter truthfully can make it. Mr. Byron plays one of the friends 
in his accustomed dry manner, which we could wish to see him 
leave in order to give us again such a piece of really good acting as 
he did in the disappointed tragedian Fitzaltamont, in his own play 
of The Prompter’s Box. The other friend is represented by Mr. 
E. Terry, an actor who has gt some reputation as a low 
comedian. It is quite as likely that any one should walk, talk, and 
grimace as Mr. Terry does, as that a set of people assembled in a 
country house should behave to each other in the outrageous and 
tomimic manner which distinguishesthecharactersin Old Chums. 
e extravaganza which follows this piece is also Mr. Byron’s work, 
and has been running over a hundred nights—a fact which may 
account for Mr. Byron’s thinking that Old Chums might be accept- 
able to his audiences. It is, however, no worse, if no better, than 
extravaganzas have been since Mr. Planché left cff writing them; 
and it serves to exhibit some good grotesque acting by Mr. Royce, 
and some extremely pretty dancing by Miss Vaughan. Real dancing 
is not seen too often nowadays, and it must be regretted that Miss 
Vaughan’s grace and talent cannot be shown with some better set- 
tiug. It may be worth while to point out that at the Opéra 
Comique a tixed charge is made for every coat left in the ante-room 
of the theatre. It would be well if all theatres were to follow the 
example set by two or three of abolishing fees. How- 
ever, on the subject of theatrical mismanagement of this kind there 
is more to be said than we can say now. 
A play “written round” a combination of good rifle-shooting 
with mechanical illusion, the fittest place for which would be a 
circus, need not be expected to possess much literary or dramatic 


merit. In Si Slocum, which at the Olympic serves as a vehicle for 
the feats of the Frayne family and their performing dog Jack, the 
compiler has done his best to make up for other deficiencies by 
giving his audience plenty of such incidents as belong to the 
“ penny plain ” and “twopence coloured” school of melodrama, with- 
out paying any slavish attention to coherence or probability. 
People who dislike tobacco and the noise of fire-arms should 
keep away from this piece. The first thing whieh occurs 
to every personage in it when he comes upon the stage is 
to light a cigarette or pipe, according to his rank and nation; the 
second is to discharge as many chambers of a revolver as he can 
before he is called off the stage. One act opens upon the spectacle 
of a man in Mexican attire firing across the stage ut nothing. 
Combats between men with bowie-knives or pistols, and between 
a dog and a bear, are thrown in promiscuously to prevent the vir- 
tuous speeches uttered by the heroes of the play from growing 
dull ; and a party of armed men, who have proposed to hang up 
and whip a nigger, abandon their intention and go quietly away 
when the nigger’s master has spent the charge in his rifle by 
cutting the cord to which the intended victim hangs. The shoot- 
ing feat in which Mr. Frayne apparently splits an apple placed on 
his wife's head with a rifle-ball has drawn down from some people 
indignant protests against the barbarous exhibition, “which may 
any night place the performer in a felon’s dock.” It is of course 
obvious that if the apple were really shot off, as it seems to be, 
this result must have been arrived at long ago; and it is also 
tolerably clear that no man and woman would be foolish enough 
night after night to perform a trick which the deflection of a 
hair's breadth in the shooter's aim, or even the influence of a 
sudden draught, might convert into murder. But when the fact 
is established that the apple is not actually shot off a woman's 
head, the question naturally arises; Why engage a skilful 
marksman to do a trick which could be done as effectively by the 
method of Houdin or any other conjuror? And to this question 
it is difficult to find an answer. In the mass of ludicrous folly 
called Si Slocum one clever piece of acting is discovered in the 
performance of Ramon Vasquez by Mr. Flockton, who has to play 
a villain of the old stage type, and does it thoroughly well. One 
clever performance, however, cannot redeem a so-called play which 
is full of the very dregs of used-up pantomimes and “ scenes in the 
circle.” Nor can the remotely possible success of such a thing 
excuse Mr. Neville for having brought down his theatre to the 
level of a booth at a fair. 

At the Lyceum Mr. Irving has re-appeared in Macbeth, and on 
the first night ot its present performance did not seem to have im- 
proved by his provincial experiences. He was weaker and more 
shambling in the murder scene than before, and exaggerated the 
wild desperation of the last act into madness, for which it must be 
said there is warrant in the text, as Caithness, in the second scene 
of the last act, answers Menteth’s question, “ What does the 
tyrant ? ” with 

Great Dunsinane he strongly fortities ; 

Some say he’s mad, others that lesser hate him 

Do call it valiant fury ; but for certain 

He cannot buckle his distempered cause 

Within the belt of rule. 
The cast has been changed by the substitution of Mr. Broole 
for Mr. Forrester as Banquo, and of Mr. Bentley for Mr. Brooke as 
Maleolm. Mr. Brooke’s Banquo is more pleasant and less heavy 
than Mr. Forrester’s; and Mr. Bentley's performance of Malcolm 
makes one continue to hope good things ot him. The management 
would do well to withdraw the remarkable advertisement found 
on the back of the play-bill, which would be more fitted to the 
exhibition of a dancing bear than to that of a distinguished actor. 
The London public can hardly wish to know anything about the 
receipts of Mr. Irving’s provincial tour, nor is it likely to think 
better of the actor because he has been received with “ genuine 
enthusiasm” in other places besides London. 

The success of New Men and Old Acres at the Court is well 
deserved. It would indeed be difficult to find a piece in the 
record of the last few years that has been better mounted and 
acted. The play, which is the work of Messrs. Tom Taylor and 
Dubourg, and has some likeness to M. Legouvé’s Par Droit de 
Conguéte, was produced successiully at the Haymarket some years 
ago, and is now given by a company on the whole perhaps better 
suited to it than its original interpreters. ‘The plot turns on the 
fine character of a merchant who is the mortgagee of an old 
estate, and becomes engaged to the daughter of its proprietor. 
Then he is, comparatively speaking, ruined; the match is broken 
off; and the estate is in danger of falling into the hands 
of a low, canting tradesman who has discovered iron on 
it. But the same discovery has been made by the mer- 
chant, who anonymously informs Mr. Vavasour of it, and 
thus enables him to clear the property. The revelation by 
the family lawyer of Brown, the merchant's, action in the matter 
leads toa happy conclusion for every one but the rogue. The 
piece is more remarkable for effectiveness than for delicacy ot 
touch or high aim in the writing. Much of the dialogue sounds 
forced and unnatural, in spite of the skill of the actors; it is over- 
burdened with metaphor ; and it is marred by that want of pereep- 
tion or taste which is apt to spoil Mr. Tom ‘iaylor's work, except 
for the groundlings. For instauce, when Mr. Vavasour, a tine 
gentleman of the old school, makes a quotation to the purse-proud 
tradesman, and follows it with “ You know; oh! no, of course you 
wouldn’t—it’s Latin,” the speech raises a laugh, but it is none the 
less grossly out of place and inconsistent. A worse play than New 
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Men and Old Acres, however, might find favour under the same 
conditions. The part of Lilian Vavasour, an impulsive girl who 
is divided between her love for Mr. Brown and her sense of es! 
to her family, is played by Miss Ellen Terry, who interprets wi 
wonderful nego the many ee and gradations of feeling 
through which Lilian er gaiety, except in passages 
the author's forced that the actress can hardly 
disguise their falseness, is infectious; and the depth and tender- 
ness of her pathos make one wish to see her again take up 
some greater part. As a piece of mere technical skill, the conver- 
sation carried on in the first act while Lilian is playing the piano 
is remarkable; the way in which the action of the hands mechani- 
cally follows that of the mind is perfectly studied, and given with 
a complete aspect of momentary impulse. The performance of 
Brown by Mr. Kelly, an actor who has the power of always losing 
his own identity in that of his part, is an excellent picture of a 
sensible honest man of business whose fine nature, though it is not 
often paraded, has never suffered from having to deal with com- 
merce. Mr. Conway, as Bertie Fitz-Urse, Lilian’s cousin, a care- 
less, boyish young man, not troubled with brains, gives us as easy 
and pleasant a piece of acting as we can wish to see. Mr. Hare, 
following an excellent system, makes much out of the rather small 
part of Mr, Vavasour by the quiet truth with which he represents 
it. If we were to make a suggestion to Mr. Hare, it would be 
that, in a piece carefully written up to the date of lawn-tennis, the 
appearance of Mr. Vavasour ina blue coat and brass buttons is, 
it possible, not very probable. Two low comedy parts, the cant- 
ing rogue Bunter and his wife, are played by Mrs. Stephens, the best 
actress of low comedy on the stage, and Mr. Anson, who falls into 
an exaggeration which it may perhaps be difficult to avoid. Miss 
Aubrey’s performance of Fanny Bunter, a sentimental girl who 
marries Fitz-Urse, is promising; and the acting of Mr. Ersser 
Jones as Berthold Blasenbalg, a speculator, is better than his Ger- 
man intonation. 


REVIEWS. 


MASON’S PERSECUTION OF DIOCLETIAN.* 


T is not without reason that Mr. Mason tells us in his preface 
that his “ book ventures, contrary to an established etiquette, 
to pretend to something not unlike originality.” Mr. Mason’s 
oxiginality, both of matter and style, is enough to take away one’s 
breath. Nothing ever was so odd as his way of putting things in 
his text, except his way of putting them in the headings of his 
pages. The object of the book has a distinctly startling sound, 
though on its main point Mr. Mason has at least fully established 
his ec to be heard. Whether we exactly accept his conclusion 
or not, he has certainly worked well at his subject; he has put 
many points in it in a new light; and all that he says, as far as its 
main substance goes, should at least be weighed before any one 
decides the other way. Men’s tastes are so various that some may 
be attracted, some may be offended, while others may be simply 
amused, at the extreme grotesqueness of the way in which Mr. 
Mason puts everything. His position at starting may easily 
seem .to many to be s and inconsistent. He writes in a 
strongly ecclesiastical spirit; but his main object is to make out 
the best possible case for the Emperor who is commonly looked 
upon as the bitterest enemy of theChurch. Thereis indeed no logical 
contradiction between the two positions ; itis simply a question of fact. 
Diocletian is condemned because he persecuted; if it can be proved 
that he did not persecute, he is of course entitled to acquittal, But 
there are matters of fact which it needs no small effort to acknow- 
ledge. The picture of Diocletian as the arch-persecutor has been 
so thoroughly wrought into all ecclesiastical tradition that it must 
almost seem like heresy even to doubt the fact or to deal with it 
es a question of evidence. But here is Mr. Mason, whose strongly 
ecclesiastical spirit breathes in “= line that he writes, who 
speaks throughout of the Church in the days of Diocletian as if it 
were a modern party of which he was himself a zealous member, 
who at the same time has chosen Diocletian as his special hero. 
Here is at least an exercise of independent judgment which, even 
if it be a little paradoxical in the putting, fully entitles Mr. Mason 
to be heard. It needs some boldness for a man who clearly looks 
at and feels about the events of Diocletian’s day with all the spirit 
of a partisan, to turn round and say that his party has been alto- 
gether wrong in an important matter of fact, and that the man 
whom they have for ages cursed as their bitterest enemy was not 
so much their enemy as their frie 
As historical criticism has advanced in these matters, men have 
been led to grasp the manifest fact that, as a rule, the bitterest 
persecutors of the Church were found, not among the worst, but 
amongst the best, Emperors. The case of Marcus Aurelius at once 
stands out as the crucial case of all. But hiscaseissomewhat different 
irom the case of Diocletian. In the received conception of Marcus, 
which is a perfectly true conception, he appears yoy Somers asa 
persecutor ; the difliculty is felt how such a man as Marcus is allowed 
io have been, could ever have been a tor of Christianity. 
In the case of Diocletian, as commonly conceived, there is no such 
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difficulty. The popular conception of Diocletian is that of a perse- 
cutor, andonly a persecutor. Nobody wonders at his ing, 
because nobody thinks of him as doing anything else; it does not 


| enter into the popular conception of Diocletian that he was the man 


who founded the Empire afresh, and whose rule for many years 
was one of toleration and clemency no less than of vigour and 
wisdom. As in some other eases, Diocletian suffers from inatten- 
tion to chronology. We have over and over again insisted on the 
fact that the Scottish wars of Edward the First did not take w 
the whole of his reign, but only a few years at its end; an 
we have always thanked Mr. Froude for making people under- 
stand that beheading wives and plundering abbeys did not take up 
the whole of the reign of Henry the Eighth. Opinions may differ 
as to the moral aspect of Scottish wars, of beheading wives, or of 
plundering abbeys ; but in any case it is important to note tue fact 
that they form at most only one part of the acts of the princes for 
whose whole history they often pass. So it is with Diocletian ; 
on any showing, he was not a mere persecutor, he was a great deal 
besides. On any showing, his persecution did not take up the whole 
of his reign of twenty-one years, but at most the last two years of 
it. On any showing, by far the greater part of what is called the 
persecution of Diocletian was done by others after Diocletian had 
withdrawn from power. Thus much is plain on the surface ; thus 
much may be learned by simply looking at the fasti of his reign, 
without going any further. The popular notion of Diocletian 
spending his whole reign in persecuting Christians is as mere a 
legend as the popular conception of Edward the First spending his 
whole reign in fighting with Wallace and Bruce. But there is one 
difference between the two cases. For a king to engage in 
war at a certain 
any change in his personal character or in his public policy. It 
simply shows that he was led to make war by some cause or pre- 
text which did not exist before. But, when a prince acts for 
1fneteen years in one way with regard to sucha matter as religious 
toleration, and then acts-for two years in quite another way, we 
see at once that there must be some special cause. And, to those 
who know anything of Diocletian as something more than the 
mere legen: persecutor, it becomes a matter of deep interest 
indeed to find out what that special cause was. We may be sure 
that the organizer of the Roman Empire did not act lightly in any 
matter. That his long term of toleration, and even of favour, towards 
the Christians should have been followed by a short term of perse- 
cution is, in such a prince as Diocletian, a phenomenon which, on 
the face of it, needs explanation and challenges inquiry. 

Thus much we might learn from the chronology and general 

t of Diocletian’s reign, without looking specially to what is 
recorded of his dealings with the Christian Church. If we begin 
to look a little deeper, we are at oncestruck by the facts that from 
P. writers we should really learn nothing about his perse- 
cution, and that from one most important Christian writer we get 
a notion of Diocletian and his persecution altogether ditierent from 
the received Christian legend. We are left to guess why Pagan 
writers are all but silent about the persecution, whetheritis because 
they were ashamed of it, or because they did not think it a matter 
of any t im) But we begin to get a new view of 
things when we turn to a Christian writer, writing as a 
Christian controversialist and something more, writing as one 
whose object is to draw a moral about persecutors and their 
punishment, and when we find that the picture of Diocletian in 
this writer is something altogether different from the popular 
legend. We know of no reason to doubt that Lactantius was the 
author of the book De Mortibus Persecutorwm. But even if it 
were not Lactantius, it is clearly the work of a contempo 
and well-informed writer, who writes with the bitterest hatred 
towards Diocletian, who loads him with every kind of epithet of 
reviling, but whose facts do not bear out his epithets. He tells 
us rhetorically that Diocletian was the author of ail evil and all 
mischief. But when he comes to tell the story he shows that 
he was not. That is to say, we are reading the tale as told by a 
violent partisan, whose comments and judgments are coloured by 
his partisanship, but who would not wilfully misstate facts. We 
learn very soon from Laetantius that the persecution was not the 
work of Diocletian, but of Galerius. We tind Diocletian strongly set 
against any persecution. We find him long resisting all argument 
and persuasion to depart from his hitherto tolerant course. We 
find him simply worried against his will into consenting to the 
first edict, which was an edict of pains and penalties, but not of 

i some plausi or thinking that there 

was a Christian conspiracy against himself and his em- 
pire. Such is the Diocletian of Lactantius’s history, a very 
different either from the Diocletian of legend or from 
the Diocletian of Lactantius’s own rhetoric. Mr. Mason goes 
further. His object is to show that with the severest edict 
of all Diocletian had nothing to do. Mr. Mason tries to show 
that when, what he counts as the fourth ediet was published, 
Diocletian was for awhile laid aside by sickness; that, in his own 
odd language, “In the fourth edict of Dioeletian, Diocletian had 
no more hand than Adam.” He adds in a note:—‘ This is the 
first time that attention has been drawn to this weighty fact,” 
With two edicts alone will Mr. Mason allow that Diocietian had 
anything to do. 

One thing is plain, that Mr. Mason quite understands, and does full 
justice to, the general position of Diocletian in the history of Rome 
and of the world. On his position in the history of art he does 
not touch. He was hardly called on to do so. Still we feel that we 
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are reading the apology of one who has not, so to speak, made the 
uaintance of in his own home. te know every 
ide of the great Emperor, a man must go to his own Spalato; 
yet incidentally Mr. n gives us some evidence as to Diocletian 
in his artistic character also. Among the martyrs of the time, we 
find those who are called the stonemasons of Sirmium, men who are 
— in making capitals and bases of columns, and statues and 
sculptures of various kinds, but who refuse either to sacrifice or to 
make a statue of Aisculapius. So Diocletian is over-persuaded by 
ashen and judges to consent to their execution. The story 
mes a more living one in sight of the columns which their hands 
may have wrought, and of the temple which they refused to furnish 
with its central object. But Mr. Mason seems to have brought 
together every scrap of information about Diocletian which was to 
be found out of Spalato, and he fights for him throughout with the 
zeal of an avowed champion. His main point is that Diocletian, left 
to himself, was tolerant and even favourable to the Christians. It 
is certain that the Church flourished during the first nineteen years 
of his reign, that his own household was full of Christians, that 
the few Christians who suffered during those years did not suffer 
as Christians, but because their personal scruples led them into 
breaches of military duty which would have been equally punished 
in any one else, and in which it is plain that the general body of 
Christian soldiers in Diocletian's army did not share. Indeed one 
or two es set Diocletian before us as one whom the Christians 
almost deemed to be on the point of joining them. In Mr. Mason’s 
view the edict of Constantine which secured toleration was 
simply a continuation of, or rather a return to, the real policy of 
Diocletian, before his old age was worried into persecution by 
Galerius. Mr. Mason sometimes strikes us as knowing rather more 
about things than any one can know; but his conjectures are 
always ingenious, and they are commonly grounded on some evi- 
dence. It seems pretty clear from Lactantius that, though Dio- 
cletian had always intended to abdicate at the end of his twenty 
years, still he was in the end compelled by Galerius both to abdicate 
and to change the succession. As to his motives there is wide scope 
for guessing. Mr. Mason's theory is that he wished to stop the per- 
secution, that he found his own strength unequal to the task, and 
that he wished to carry out his purpose by giving Constantius 
the first place among the new Augusti, and Constantine a place 
among the Cesars. All this was thwarted by Galerius. Mr. 
Mason carries on his story through the whole intermediate time 
of confusion and change of Emperors till he reaches Constantine's 
great edict of universal toleration. Queer as is his way of 
writing, doubtful as some of his explanations of facts seem to us, 
when we had got thus far, we were really sorry that Mr. Mason 
guides us no further. 


Mr. Mason can tell his story well when he chooses. Here is a 
description in his best manner, which shows how fairly he tries to 
judge both sides :— 


All the martyrdoms which Eusebius himself witnessed in this year are 
political, and may be attributed to the unguardedness of the Christians 
themselves. The magistrates were undoubtedly on the alert to detect any 
signs of disaffection to the government. Two Clergymen, Alphaeus and 
Zacchaeus, died at Caesarea for shocking the Proconsul by saying blufily 
that they acknowledged but One God, and Jesus as the anointed Emperor. 
A layman, Procopius, the first martyr whose death Eusebius saw with his 
eyes, when told to sacrifice to the gods, answered that there was but One 
God to whom it was right to offer sacrifice,—in the way He wished: then 
being urged at least to pour a health to the four Emperors, he replied with 
Homer's well-known political verses : 

“Tt is not good to have lords many : 
Let One be Lord,—One King.” 

Of course the pagan judge could not see the superb turn which our faith 
put upon the passage, and perceived in it only a disapproval of Diocletian’s 
admirable system. Anxious as he appears to have been to spare the 
Christians, he could not possibly spare the treasonable. Procopius’ im- 
mediate death, by decapitation, shews that this was the view the judge 
peony | took. In our deep sympathy with the sufferings and glories of our 
own beloved brethren the martyrs, we sometimes lose sight of the sympathy 
we — to feel towards the magistrates who sentenced them ; men, often 
not only honourable and loyal, but gentle and kindhearted, who endured 
with a patience which astounds us more than that of the martyrs,—inas- 
much as it was grounded only on human not Divine strength,—insults and 
revilings aud personal defiance at the mouths of the Christians, foolish 
allegorical answers to plain questions about name and birthplace, sometimes 
long and exasperating sermons. 


We cannot quarrel with such a phrase as “ our beloved brethren 
the mart ; but it is the beginning of Mr. Mason’s eccentric 
style. He commonly s of the Christians of Diocletian's day 
as “we” and “us”; and has an odd way of using modern p 
“gentlemen,” “ cle en,” “churchmen,” sometimes “ Protes- 
tants,” “‘ dissenters,” the “ mayor ” of a town, all of which is queer ; 
but perhaps it does no great harm any more than Mr. Mason's con- 
stant way of alluding to present events. It is not in itself a good 
way of writing, and when we find the court of a Roman prince at 
Augusta Treverorum spoken of as “the French Court,” we cry out 
on more serious grounds. Still we can forgive Mr. Mason many of 
his oddities and the somewhat inartistic way in which his book is 

together. He has worked vigorously and independently, and 
in a right direction. We do not profess to be convinced by him 
on all points; but he has at least given us a good deal of matter 
for thought. 


Stephen. 2 vols. London: 


ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 
(Second Notice.) 


AKING Politics after Ethics, according to Aristotelian prece- 

dent, Mr. Leslie Stephen proceeds to lead us through the 
political speculation and discussions of the century whose litera- 
ture it is not too much to say that he has made his own. Taere 
is, as might be expected, a considerable general parallelism be- 
tween the moral and the political thought of the time in their 
points of strength and weakness. With the one splendid excep- 
tion of Burke, men set themselves to explain and criticize the 
institutions of society without paying any regard to history ; and 
this omission was common to writers who seemed to agree in no 
other point of their principles. Utilitarians and metaphysicians 
alike started from unhistorical assumptions, and, what is still more 
curious, worked out in their different ways not dissimilar 
results. 

We begin with Locke and the celebrated fiction of the Social 
Contract, which, although it now seems to us a singularly trans- 
parent application of legal fiction in a region where such fictions 
are inadmissible, did notable work in its day. This docirine has 
two chief difficulties to overcome. It has to show that the 
social contract was ever in fact entered into, aud to discover what 
were its contents. The first point was disposed of by the statement 
that the consent given to the original contract was a tacit one—in 
other words, by admitting that the whole quasi-legal view of the 
thing is a fiction. The second was dealt with in various ways. 
The most plausible of these may be described, if we continue 
the legal phraseology, as a presumption that the original contract 
was reasonable. According to this, particular institutions are 
shown to be within the presumed terms of the contract by their 
expediency ; and this is evidently nothing else than a roundabout 
way to utilitarianism. But particular questions might also be 
solved by way of deduction or analogy with reference to the sup- 
posed fundamental principles of the contract, and the results of 
this method were naturally precarious. These logical defects, 
however, did not prevent the notion of the social compact from 
having a great influence, not only on political thought, but on 
the practical treatment of political questions. The duty of 
toleration, for instance, was worked out by Locke as 
a sort of corollary from it. Mz. Stephen points out that, 
while Locke’s handling of this point involved other assumptions 
besides, those assumptions were such as the men of his time 
were willing to let pass; so that, on the whole, the method 
worked well enough in practice. We may pass over the 
“ Bangorian controversy ” on the nature of ecclesiastical authority, 
described by Mr. Stephen as “ one of the most intricate tangles of 
fruitless logomachy in the language.” But as we pass we must 
note Warburton’s curious application of the contract theory to the 
alliance between Church and State, the record of which was to be 
found, he said, “‘in the sawe archive with the famous original 
compact between magistrate and people.” The social contract 
was finally exploded by Hume, so far as reasoning could explode 
it; “and yet it lived long after the brains were out,” which shows 
that it must have continued to be found highly convenient by 
most, if not all, parties. Hume himself, though unrivalled as an 
iconoclast, failed when he came to attempt theoretical construction 
in politics; the failure was far more conspicuous than in ethics, 
though in both cases the fatal omission was the same. He 
“ yeduced the race to a mere chaos of unconnected individuals.” 
He ignored the continuity of race and the development of societies, 
and tried to study the natural history of institutions without 
taking account of the conditions of their growth. As Mr. 
Stephen happily puts it, he dealt with morphology instead of 
physiology. 

After a short digression on Montesquieu and Rousseau, who 
both wrote under English influences and exercised a strong reaction 
on later English speculation, we come to a time of divergence 
where each stream of opinion has to be separately followed. There 
were the sturdy Tories represented by Dr. Johnson, seeing the 
flimsiness of political theories and hating them all. There were 
the constitutional theorists who eulogized the British Constitution, 
wholly without reference to its particular fitness for English men 
and manners, as a piece of machinery in which the various motions 
were balanced with infinite ingenuity. “ ‘The ideal state is a per- 
manent dead-lock” in their doctrine, which Delolme apparently 
has the credit, such as it is, of having naturalized in England. 
The regular development of it is familiar enough to English readers 
in Blackstone, and fragments of it still hang about most political 
discussions. Among these writers, but too eccentric to be classed 
with them, was Dean Tucker, who got just half way to seeing 
through the fiction of the social contract. He discovered that it 
was not a true contract, but a quasi-contract. It only remained 
for him to discover that the quasi-contract of civil law was itself 
a fiction ; but this he seems not to have done. 

Considerable space is given to Burke, who stands alone, and 
whose respect for experience and dislike of abstract theories made 


| him the most truly scientific politician of the eighteenth century. 
| He saw at once through the social contract as “a confusion of 


| judicial with civil principles”; and though he spoke in terms of 
| natural equality and the rights of mankind, he meant only to 
, State “the axiom which must necessarily lie at the base of 
| all utilitarian as well as of all metaphysical systems 
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that the happiness of the governed, and not the happiness of 
any particular class, is the legitimate end of government.” 
Mr. Stephen illustrates the working of Burke’s principles by going 
in some detail through his conduct on icular questions ; and he 
shows that Burke’s opposition to the French Revolution was 
strictly consistent with his earlier opposition to the on of the 
Crown in its dealing with the American colonies. The connexion 
between the course of events in America and in France, a real 
though not a logical one, depended on facts beyond his range of 
observation. What he could plainly observe was that in France 
the utter disregard of experience, against which he had always 
lifted up his voice, was being carried out in practice on an unheard 
of scale and with frightful results. His reason as well as his feeling 
was revolted by the barren destructiveness of the Jacobins; and he 
protested against them in the same spirit in which he had formerly 

rotested against Ministers who claimed for the mother-country an 
arbitrary right of taxing American colonists, and fancied that 
people could be “argued into slavery” by dint of metaphysical 
tigments, 

“Next comes a distinctly revolutionary school, beginning with 
Priestley and Price. Priestley was an 4@ priori speculator in 
politics who nevertheless, like Hutcheson in morals, so worked his 
system as to make it almost equivalent to utilitarianism. He 
adhered to the imaginary social compact, but when its terms were 
to be ascertained he had recourse to the greatest happiness prin- 
ciples, which he comes very near to stating definitely. He was 
also among the earliest preachers of the minimizing doctrine of the 
functions of government—* that gospel of letting things alone 
which in a later generation was to be regarded as the cure for all 
our sins.” In this doctrine Price agreed with Priestley, while he 
differed from him in being a pessimist as to the then existing ten- 
dencies of society. The opinions expounded in a comparatively 
mild form by Priestley were expressed with coarse yehemence 
by Paine, and developed in their extreme theoretical consequences 
by Godwin :— 

Godwin’s intellectual genealogy may be traced to three sources. From 

Swift, Mandeville, and the Latin historians, he had learnt to regard the 
whole body of ancient institutions as corrupt ; from Hume and Hartley, of 
whom he speaks with enthusiasm, he derived the means of assault upon the 
old theories ; from the French writers, such as Rousseau, Helvetius, and 
Holbach, he caught, as he tells us, the contagion of revolutionary zeal. 
The “ Political Justice ” is an attempt to frame into a systematic whole the 
principles gathered from these various sources, and may be regarded as an 
exposition of the extremest form of revolutionary dogma. Though 
Godwin’s idiosynerasy is perceptible in some of the conclusions, the book is 
instructive, as showing, with a clearness paralleled in no other English 
writing, the true nature of those principles which excited the horror of 
Burke and the Conservatives. 
We need hardly follow Mr. Stephen through Godwin’s various 
conclusions. The general result was that he “all but abolished 
all moral laws, except the one law which promotes the cultivation 
of happiness,” and likewise abolished all political institutions. All 
government was for him a tyranny, and even a national assembly 
was only the tyranny of the majority. He could “ scarcely hesitate 
to conclude universally that law is an institution of the most per- 
nicious tendency.” He seems to’ have stumbled without knowing 
it, like other moralists of the time, into something like the Stoic 
conception of virtue as a purely intellectual quality, and to have 
been led thereby into more than Stoic paradoxes. He preached a 
millennium for which he imagined men to be quite ready if they 
would only throw off the system of artificial imposture under 
which they lived; and he omitted to explain why, if men were 
indeed fit for it, the millennium had not been established sooner. 
This kind of speculation had no chance whatever of taking root in 
England ; and it is as much as one can do to adopt Mr. Stephen’s 
charitable judgment that “ the hope, the belief in justice, and the 
faith in man’s capacity for improvement were not quite thrown 
away, though they could only become fruitful when allied to a 
clearer perception of the conditions of human existence.” 

The next chapter contains the history of Political Economy from 
Locke to Adam Smith, and’brings together much information and 
matter for reflection which it might be difficult to find elsewhere 
in so trustworthy and convenient a form. Every one, for instance, 
who has learnt the elements of political economy is aware of the 
“Mercantile Theory” as a kind of scarecrow or drunken Helot with- 
out which no exposition of the true doctrine would be complete ; but 
there are not many, we suspect, who could say offhand who were 
the people that really believed in it, and whom Adam Smith could 

d as substantial adversaries. Mr. Stephen not only gives us 
this knowledge, but helps us to see how a fallacy which now seems 
to proclaim its own ere a eh the bare statement of it came to 
be so commonly entertained. He points out that political economy 
in its origin was treated as a mere matter of statistics; it was 
assumed that the affairs and solvency of a nation at a given time 
were to be ascertained by taking stock and casting up accounts in 
the regular way, just as if the nation were an individual merchant ; 
and the analogy was accepted at all points without examination. 
Increase of wealth being cash ay for the individual, in the 
ordinary course of things, by increase of money, it was sup 
that the same must be true of a nation; and the combination of 
this with the undoubted truth (which itself, however, needed all 
the force of Locke's reasoning to make it current) that the value 
of money is ultimately the value of the bullion coined into the 
money, led at once to the position that the wealth of a country 
is measured by the amount of the precious metals in it, 
Hence the doctrine of the Balance of e, with all its con- 
sequences. The vitality of phrases is curiously shown by the fact 


that we still speak of the balance of trade for some purposes, the 
old meaning which went along with the term being now so utterly 
exploded that the use of the term itself is considered harmless. 
The fallacy imposed, as Mr. Stephen shows, on Locke himself, 
even while he was refuting other current fallacies. From the pro- 
position that “a kingdom grows rich or poor just as a farmer does, 
and in no other way ”—which is in one sense true—he jumped, by 
an imperfect analogy, to the conclusion that “spending less [in 
money] than our own commodities will pay for is the sure and 
only way for a nation to grow rich.” Davenant, who wrote early 
in the eighteenth century, perceived that gold and silver were not 
the only wealth; but in dealing with economic questions on a 
large scale he was still “ unable to shake off the illusions of the 
counting-house,” and accepted the Balance of Trade as a conclusive 
reason for prohibiting the exportation of Irish woollens. Locke, it 
may be remembered, had been concerned at the Council of Trade 
in an elaborate scheme for compensating this ee and re- 
conciling the interests of Ireland and England, by a grand artificial 
encouragement of the Irish linen manufacture. Meanwhile, an 
unknown writer published as early as 1701 certain “ Considerations 
on the East India Trade,” which produced, it seems, no eilect at 
the time, but which in substance anticipated Adam Smith in great 
part. 

A special section is given to the French economists, who struck 
out a theory far more rational and scientific than the ‘‘ Mercantile 
System.” It was still not free from serious errors of its own; but 
the value of the work lay in the scope and nature of the conceptions 
rather than in their execution :— 

The French economists, whatever their errors, had impressed an entirely 
new character upon the study. For a series of detached, though often 
acute, speculations upon the nature of commerce, they had substituted a 
coherent theory of the industrial aspect of society. ‘Chey had recognized 
the necessity of studying the social organism as a whole instead of attempt- 
ing explanations of detached series of phenomena. They had shown how 
intimately the interests of different classes were connected, and had even 
exaggerated the certainty and rapidity with which any action upon one 
part of the body politic would be transmitted to others. . . . If they 
drew their lines rather too sharply, and conceived of society as bound by a 
kind of rigid geometrical order rather than as promoting the complex rela- 
tions of vital growth, they at least gave prominence for the first time to a 
conception which must underlie all sound social theories. 


In dealing with Adam Smith himself Mr. Stephen's critical 
pee are shown to great advantage. He explains in a brief, 

ut very careful and discerning, review the merits and success of 
the Wealth of Nations, and the shortcomings, inseparable from the 
time in which it was produced, which in certain respects prevent it 
from being more than the introduction to problems yet to be solved 
by wider inquiries and a more searching analysis. 

The intellectual aspects of the eighteenth century in its poetry 
and literature, including the sentimental or romantic reaction 
against its classic formality which set in towards the end of the 
period, are discussed in a concluding division of the book, entitled 
“ Characteristics,” which is by no means the least important or 
interesting part of Mr. Stephen’s labours; we cannot attempt, 
however, to give an account of this in our remaining space. We 
may call oop attention to the graphs concerned with Pope's 
poetry and the unfavourable conditions under which it was written 
—untayourable, that is, tothe production of poetry ofa high order, 
since, as Mr. Stephen says, “ nothing is less poetical than 
optimism”; to the remarks on the rules and theories of poetical 
composition then current, where it is pointed out that “the poets 
of the eighteenth century, with one or two exceptions, show a dis- 
position to edge away from the types which they professed to admit 
as ideally correct” ; and to the tirmly and finely drawn literary 
portraits of Swift, Johnson, and Fielding. We had thought of 
putting in a word for Sterne, in mitigation of Mr. Stephen's severe 
and incisive judgment; but we do not, on reflection, see our way 
to disputing its substantial justice. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND.* 


HE “ Pakeha Maori,” which means an old European settler 
familiarly at home with the native race of New Zealand, has 
~—— no stranger to English readers. The first of the two little 
books now republished together in one volume was noticed by us 
in December 1863. The other has found acceptance in the colony 
as a life-like sketch of Maori warfare, drawn from the oral testi- 
mony of native eye-witnesses, and presented in the form of an 
historical narrative “told by an old chief of the Ngapuhi tribe.” 
Lord Pembroke, when he visited New Zealand, made the author's 
personal acquaintance. For our own part, having made his literary 


acquaintance some time before, we did not need the introduction ~ 


which Lord Pembroke has thought fit to write. His lordship 
omits to mention, either in those pages of his own writing or in 
the title-page, a former publication of the Pakeha Maori’s work. 
This omission may be puzzling to some readers, but will not be 
misleading, since he gives, though without due explanation, the 
author's brief “‘ preface to the original edition.” The publishers 
upon that occasion were Messrs. Smith and Elder. e second 
part of this volume, “The War against Heke,” was a separate 
publication. 


“ 


* Old New Zealand, a Tale of the Good Old Times; and A History of 
the War in the North inst the Chief Heke, in the Year 184 Bya 
Pakeha Macri. With an tion by the Earl of Pembroke. 8 
Richard Bentley & Son. 
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As Lord Pembroke’s slight contribution to this volume is the 
only part of its contents that is new, it demands the first word of 
comment. Its tone and spirit have already brought upon him an 
expression of disapproval from one whose practical experience of 
the subject began long before Lord Pembroke was born. Mr. 
James Buller, a colonist of forty years’ standing, now in England, 
does not yet think, with Lord Pembroke, that “the bubble of 
Maori civilization has burst.” He, too, has lived among the 
Maoris, and has known them nearly as long, if not so intimately, 
as the Pakeha Maori himself. “ They are,” in Mr. Buller’s judg- 
ment, “a peaceable, intelligent, and honest people, dangerous only 
when under the frenzy of a war spirit.” The political constitution 
of New Zealand assumes their loyalty. Six of the Maori chiets 
have seats in the colonial Parliament—four in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, elected by Maori votes, and two in the Legislative 
Council, nominated by the Governor. We may add that two 
others, Wiremu Katene and Wi Parata, lately held office as Cabinet 
Ministers, without an administrative department. It is true that 
the aggregate Maori population is still decreasing; but Mr. Buller 
does not think it likely that they will wholly disappear. There is a 
section of the race, inhabiting the less accessible districts of the North 
Island, which has never consented to adopt European ways of living, 
and which was in active rebellion a few years ago. In the moun- 
tain and forest country up the Waikato and Waipa rivers, and 
around Lake Taupo, the numbers of the people are rapidly dwind- 
ling, from causes of physical and moral degeneration frequently 
explained. But there are hopes of a better fate in store for some 
tribes dwelling within the pale of the colonial Government. In 
the neighbourhood of Auckland, the Thames Gold Fields, and 
Napier, on the east coast, and likewise on the west coast of the 

vince of Wellington, the social and domestic condition of the 

oris shows a substantial improvement. Sir Donald M‘Lean, 
Minister for Native Affairs, reports this fact with much satisfac- 
tion in the official Handbook of last year. He furnishes statistics 
also of the education of Maori children, referred to by Mr. Buller, 
in schools partly maintained by the State, but eagerly sought by the 
natives and aided by their voluntary gifts. Lord Pembroke seems to 
have gathered no information concerning these matters when he was 
in New Zealand. He seems quite content with having somewhat 
hastily assured himself of the failure of Christian missions, as applied 
to the souls of that variety of mankind. It is notoriously the case that 
in the agitation preceding the war of 1864 the former apparent influ- 
ence of such missions in the disturbed localities was suddenly lost. A 
part of their teachings, that chiefly derived from the Old Testa- 
ment,was misappropriated by the Maori heathen priesthood or college 
of prophets. ‘hey mixed it up with their horrible incantations, 
forming a monstrous compound, the Hau-hau religion, to conse- 
crate the direst orgies of slaughter. They are also said to have 
used the leaves of their New ‘Testaments for the making of cart- 
ridges. This appears to us neither so good a jest nor so good an 
argument against missions as it seems to Lord Pembroke. Nor 
can we admit the Pakeha Maori’s ludicrous story of his parade of 
hymns and prayers on a battle-field as a proof that the native 
mind is incapable of higher religious culture. Our principal 
objection, indeed, to Lord Pembroke’s flippant remarks upon the 
state and prospects of that race under British government is not 
one of taste or feeling. It is merely that he does not appear to 
know the existing facts of the case. It must be several years now 
since he amused himself in New Zealand with the humorous gossip 
of his clever Irish host, that most “charming talker” whom he 
styles “the Lever of New Zealand.” From the date of a birth 
recorded in the Peerage it might be computed that the mind of this 
young traveller was then scarcely ripe for settling the difficult 

blem of Maori civilization. But the crudeness of his first 
impressions should have had time enough to mellow before he 
wrote the present introduction to a book which was received at its 
due worth some thirteen years ago. 

The Pakeha Maori, for his part, entertains us with his budget 
of queer anecdotes, and his droll commentary upon them, in a 
mood very ditferent from that of Lord Pembroke. He is very 
much more amusing, at any rate; he is an avowed humorist, 
whose peculiar way of making fun is to profess himself a 
thoroughgoing admirer of savage life. Notwithstanding his 
allegiance to Queen Victoria and to the Established Church of 
England, he became an early convert to the ethical and political 
system of the independent Maori nation. He is reluctant to give 
up its efficacious simplicity for the colonial institutions and man- 
ners of the existing New and. ‘The elaborate pursuit of this 
grand imaginative joke through fifteen discursive chapters upon 
the customs, habits, and notions of the Maori race, and his 

nal exploits among them, is rather overdone. It necessarily 
imvolves a iorced display of egotism, with an affected pride in the 
muscular heathenism of his youth, which might displease the 
reader who failed to recollect that the Pakeha Maori is an Irish- 
man afterall. But,as a gratuitous and highly original piece of 
literary mystification, we find it a tolerable performance of its 
kind. He does not go the length of praising, or even excusing, 
the notorious practice of cannibalism, with respect to which his 
confessions or revelations, whatever his actual experience may 
have been, are very scanty indeed. Nor does he admit the 
slightest inclination to put faith in the objects of Maori religious 
superstition, beyond a faint suspicion of Satanic agency being 
sometimes lent in aid of its priestly conjurors. These seem about 
equal to the Spiritualist mediums of New York and London, ad- 

i gochakty the same average degree of intelligence in their 
customers or disciples. 


The most noteworthy features, however, in the native institu- 
tions of the Maori people all over New Zealand have been fully 
described by several graver writers. One feature of considerable 
practical importance to our colonization was the diversity and con- 
fusion of pretended native titles to land. ‘The settler who wanted 
to buy an estate was perplexed with a multitude of fantastic 
claims of all sorts, which he had to pay off It is probable 
that the Maoris had never, till the white man ofiered to purchase, 
conceived the notion of individual ownership of land; they 
regarded it as the joint property of a tribe or sept. When the 
chiefs of the tribe had been bribed to sell its common heritage, every 
member who was sharp enough would make bold to ask tor some 
little compensation on his own account. This has been the most 
frequent cause of our serious disputes and wars with the natives of 
New Zealand. But they have an exact appreciation of personal 
property, subject to the peculiar liabilities of “‘ Muru” and * Tapu,” 
which are here exhibited in a comical point of view. The Muru is 
a legal custom by which all the goods and chattels of a Maori who 
has unluckily otiended by mere inadvertence against their social 
conventionalities, or has injured anybody even by accident, are 
forfeited and abandoned to general plunder. It must be distin- 
guished from the “Utu,” which is a compulsory payment of 
damages, or a pecuniary mulct for acts of wilful wrongdoing. 
The ‘Tapu is a process of arbitrary sequestration of property trom 
profane uses, solemnly ousting its original possessor, either in the 
name of religion or in favour of a privileged aristocracy ; the class 
of chiefs or nobles, called “ rangatira,” being entitled to appro- 
priate any movable article by a word or touch. Their persons are 
consecrated by another operation of the Tapu, and are so dedi- 
cated to the chivalrous exercises of warfare that no Maori 
gentleman is allowed to carry any sort of load upon his back. 
The bodies of the dead and their graves, the field-crops at harvest- 
time, and other cherished interests of the community, are guarded 
by a Tapu of severe obligation. These institutions, as well as the 

ractices of Maori soothsayers and necromancers, vividly described 

y the author, would perhaps merit some consideration in any 
comparative inquiry respecting primitive ideas of superhuman 
authority operating as sanctions of social law. 

The second part of this volume is a sort of Maori Iliad, but with 
very little of the miraculous or mythological element. The spirit 
of epic poetry is not wholly absent from it. Its historical truth, 
so far as we are aware, has not been impugned; and the incidents 
related are quite consistent with the most authentic accounts of 
native modes of warfare. The conflict waged in 1845, against the 
newly-established British Government by a portion of the Bay of 
Islands tribes, under the valiant leadership of Hone Heke, was 
not an affair of magnitude, hke the war of 1864. Lut its experi- 
ences were flattering to the national pride of the Maoris, who 
found that English soldiers and sailors were not invincible in the 
field, or at least before a stiff palisade; and that a good many of 
them might be killed or wounded. The repulse of Colonel Des- 
pard’s first and too confident attack on the Ohaeawae Pa, with the 
ineffective use of rockets and other artillery, and the fall of 
several gallant officers, left an unfortunate impression on the 
native mind. The campaign, such as it was, like some actions 
of later date, seemed to the Maori warriors and politicians some- 
what indecisive, and a large share of its military honours was 
ascribed to our native allies. These, indeed, ruled and led by an 
eminent chief of the Ngapuhi, the lately deceased Thomas Walker 
Nene, behaved very well upon that occasion, and have since been 
unshaken in their loyalty. In general, we understand from high 
official testimony, the Maori tribes have always shown a praise- 
worthy fidelity to pledges once given of alliance or political 
allegiance. But it is a natural and pardonable indulgence of 
feeling that prompts “an old chief of the Ngapuhi tribe,” one who 
fought against Heke, to recite the brave deeds of that hero and his 
comrades with enthusiastic admiration. How the guard of the 
fort and flagstaff were surprised at Kororarika, the standard thrice 
cut down, the Pakeha houses sacked in spite of the ships firing in 
the harbour, the redcoat fighting-men boldly met in siege and open 
battle, this Nestor of Old New Zealand is proud to tell. ‘The 
remarkable skill and industry of the native military engineers are 
shown in the fortitications of the Ohaeawae Pa. ‘This Pa had its 
stockade of massive timber four fathoms high, faced with an outer 
framework which was stuffed with green tiax to deaden the force 
of musket-balls. The defenders stood in a trench behind the 
stockade, their heads only above ground, and fired through loop- 
holes at the bottom of the fence. There were bastions or project- 
ing angles from which they could shoot at the assailants in flank. 
The garrison inside were themselves protected from a flanking fire 
by traverses, and could also takeshelterin casemates, which were pits 
roofed with logs or beams andearth laid overthem. Similar{fortresses 
were constructed by the Maoris of other districts in the last war, 
and could not easily be reduced except by a bombardment with 
shell from Armstrong guns. No mere barbarian race has anywhere 
given more signal proo!s of a real talent for the art of war, as well 
as of manly courage and a warlike spirit. They would pluck the 
burning fuse out of a bombshell, to save the powder for their own 
muskets. A man whose leg was carried off by a cannon-ball 
made a jest of it with his comrades, exclaiming, “* Look here, the 
iron has run away with my leg; what playiul creatures those 
cannon-balls are!” The mortal combat of Hauraki, the young 
Hikutu chief, with Hari, the chief of Kapotai, is told in a simply 
Homeric strain. Hauraki, after being shot through the body, kails 
his antagonist, and hides himself in the fern all night. He sees in 
vision the ghost of his most famous warrior ancestor, “ half-god 
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and half man,” bidding him arise and escape the disgrace 
of capture. The wounded hero rises, and travels a long 
way alone through the forest, then finds a canoe on the 
river, and paddles down the stream to the sea, landing at a 
friendly house in the bay. He is taken home to die, and the 
funeral rites have a pathetic air which recalls some passages of our 
own chivalric romances, such as the “ Morte d’Arthur.” Te Anu, 
the best spearman of his tribe, springing to and fro before the dead 
body, speaks alternately upon either side, “ Farewell, Hauraki! 
Go, take your virtues with you, leaving none behind like you. 
Your death was noble; you revenged yourself with your own 
hand; you saved yourself without the help of any man. Your life 
was short, but so it is with heroes. Farewell, O Hauraki! fare- 
well.” Then comes the night, when the sister and wife of Hauraki 
sit by the river-side, weeping silently, and spinning a flaxen cord 
to strangle themselves. ‘ And as they did this, the moon rose. 
So when the sister of Hauraki saw the rising moon, she broke 
silence, and lamented aloud.” It is well for the moon, she says, 
that it can return from death, and shed its light again on the little 
waves of the stream. But the dead of mankind return no more, 
and the light of this world is lost to her who mourns; and so she 
dies of grief. 


WIVES, MOTHERS, AND SISTERS IN THE OLDEN TIME.* 


HAT is the “olden time”? What sort of date does our 
fancy pin it to? Where doesit begin? Where does it stop ? 
One thing is certain—and perhaps on one thing only will all agree— 
that the olden time must have a visible, tangible link with the 
resent ; we must see our way to it by some token, and 
able to trace our way up toit. ‘The olden time, then, is rather 
a national period than one in the world’s history. A thing may 
easily be too old to be of the olden time, which implies associa- 
tions common to all the world. That song, “ old and plain,” which 
the Duke bids Cesario mark, was of the olden time, and had come 
down to his day through generations of spinsters and knitters in 
the sun who used to chant it. One of the songs of Zion that could 
not be sung in a strange land would have been older, but not of the 
“ old age” in the sense of the other. The phrase is one which needs 
ju licious handling, and we are not fond of seeing it on a title- 
pase; but we have never seen it applied with less taste or pro- 
priety than in the case before us. Certainly, when we took up 
Wives, Mothers, and Sisters in the Olden Time, the last people we 
thought of were the women celebrated in ecclesiastical history as 
sharing the confidence, the labours, and the austerities of the great 
Fathers of the Church. In fact, it would seem that an innocent 
stratagem has been practised in order to inveigle a class of readers 
to whom the olden time is still unhackneyed sentiment, and 
who like to read of women strung together by some external 
bond of connexion—queens, princesses, brides, mothers, aunts, 
grandmothers—without caring much what may be in them 
of distinctive character or adventure, or what may be their 
relation to one particular of history. It is no doubt 
for the same reason that the severe asceticism of a past age 
is presented to the eye at least, in the most persuasive colours, 
by a gilded coronet surmounting the illusive title; as if it were 
hoped by these means to betray the frivolous into reading some- 
thing real and memorable rather than the meagre, disconnected 
string of fact, anecdote, and frippery which they look for. 
Cosi all’ egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soave licor gli orli del vaso: 
Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 
E dal inganno suo vita riveve. 
Nor is this the only persuasive. The object of both writer and 
translator has been to rouse women of rank to the duties of 
their station by showing them how powerful for good or evil 
that station is; what influence women of high descent have 
exercised and may exercise over the greatest men, if only they will 
use the opportunities Providence puts in their way ; and consequently 
how enormous is their responsibility. All this is very true ; but it 
tells well perhaps for the humility of the sex that, birth being 
made a point of comparison between the ancient and modern 
saint, these truths are as acceptable and engaging to women who 
can claim descent neither from Rabutins, like St. Chantal, nor 
from Scipios and Gracchi, like St. Paula, as to those who can. 
To women who cannot carve their own fortune as men can there 
is perhaps an unselfish satisfaction in seeing what woman can do 
when the common impediments of her position are absent; and 
on this ground the book ought to find female enough on 
its own merits. 

No branch of the Church Catholic will give up its right of pos- 
session in St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, and St. Ambrose; but the 
lives here recorded of women whose names are associated with 
them are by Roman Catholic writers, and written from their point 
of view. We must, however, believe that one purpose of the very 
interesting history of St. Paula, especially, is to enforce on the pious 
women of the Roman communion the diligent study of Scripture 
as a corrective of the fashionable — of the day; and this 
quite as much as the more avowed object of pressing on women 
the duty of cultivating their talents by a severe course of study. 
On this favourite topic the translator's preface gives an extract 


* Wives, Mothers, and Sisters in the Olden Time. From French, Italian, 
and Latin Authors. By Lady Herbert. London: Bentley & Sons. 


from M. oe eg letter to M. Abbé Lagrange on his Life of 


the sainted friend of St. Jerome :— 


I felt while reading this life—so full of holiness and good works, and in 

this respect so different from the worldly, empty, and useless existences of 
so many amongst us—how much St. Paula owed, even in her virtues, to 
that large liberal Roman and Christian education which she had received, 
and to the care with which she had studied both Latin and Greek literature. 
One sees clearly to what an extent solid mental culture benefits the soul, 
and how womien, whose mission is so noble, and whose influence is often so 
decisive, need a strong and solid education to escape the frivolity and waste 
of their lives, and to make them capable of fulfilling their grave and serious 
duties. In this respect St. Paula’s life gives a grand lesson to great ladies 
in the world. . . . If St. Jerome had not found in St. Paula that fine 
mind, those high reasoning powers, and that taste for solid instruction 
which characterized her, he never would have been able to train her to the 
attainment of those noble virtues, those fruitful labours, that life at once so 
earnest and so holy, of which you have given us such a beautiful 
picture. 
In fact, female education is as much the cry of the period with 
which the book deals as it is of our own, as the one mode of 
correcting what each age considers the exceptional folly, extrava- 
gance, and luxury of its own day. Certainly on these points 
there is one general consent of reprobation in all recorded time. 
Thus Lady Herbert in her preface laments that —- dress, 
and luxury absorb the days and nights of the ladies of high 
position among her living countrywomen. St. Paula (born 347) 
spent all her life after twenty in Pg me for having up to that 
age given in to the habits of the fine ladies of her day. To 
renounce these habits was the first sacrifice which St. Jerome 
demanded of all the women who came under his influence :— 

When you lived as the great ladies of this age, you loved what the 

fashion of the day allowed. You liked to paint your faces, to dress your 
hair all kinds of extravagant ways, to build up a tower of false hair ; 
without speaking of those earrings, those pearls trom the Red Sea, those 
beautiful green emeralds, those fiery rubies, those azure sapphires which 
are a sort of passion with some matrons. Well, in renouncing the life of 
this century, you must renounce all these things. O! what place on the 
face of a Christian woman have rouge and enamel, those indications of an 
immortified and sensual soul? How will she weep for her sins when her 
tears must make a furrow through the layers of paint on her cheeks, and 
when will she dare to appear betore her Creator with a face which He will 
not recognise ? 
Tertullian makes the same attack on the vanity of apparel ; and, 
in the days of persecution, complains that the emerald necklace 
leaves no room for the executioner’s axe. St. Clement of Alex- 
andria, in satirizing the fashions of the third century, might, as 
Lady Herbert justly says, be describing the vagaries of our own. 
He denounces the thick cakes of hair massed at the back of the 
neck, the towers of hair, false, or dyed to hide white hairs, or 
tinted gold by young ladies who want to appear blondes when 
nature meant them to be dark. He complains of the long trains 
to their dresses, sweeping up all the dust and dirt in the public 
roads; dwells at one time on the enormous width of their skirts ; 
at another on the contrary extreme, b:" the “ excessive tightness of 
their dresses revealing the shape indecently.” And St. Jerome, 
who left no folly undetected, has a fling at our latest whim of all, 
fulminating censures on the young ladies “who thought it the 
fashion to borrow their costume from men, wearing male jackets, 
ei ey the like, and thus degrading the sex to which they be- 
long 

But personal influence will always with women of thought and 
feeling prevail over the tyranny of fashion; and St. Jerome’s in- 
fluence over the superior women with whom he came in contact 
was supreme. It was not so in his relations with his own sex ; 
he had enemies, and even now he is accepted by many rather 
on faith than from natural liking. Thus we tind Dr. New- 
man not scrupling to say that, were Jerome not a saint, there 
are words and ideas in his writings from which he would shrink; 
but, as he is a saint, he shrinks with greater reason from putting 
himself in opposition. But his lofty, yet kind and sympathizing, 
intercourse with women left no such difficulties to be overcome. 
We quite understand the loving reverence, friendly or filial, towards 
his person, and the submission to his teaching, which this narrative 
shows. For one thing, his tone towards women was dilferent from 
what it was towards men; it was a tone characteristically 
noticed by Gibbon in a note on his epitaph on St. Paula. It would 
have been flattery, except that it was sincere. He really did admire 
the intellectual efforts and achievements of these learned ladies, 
stimulated both by the supreme dignity of the studies to which 
he directed them, and also by his ready sympathy and willing 
instruction. He was proud of their rapid progress; quite aston- 
ished, for example, at the way the young Blesilla made in the 
study of Hebrew. “ What all the East had admired in the 
great Origen was seen,” he says, “in a young gil of twenty; 
not many months, but a week or two, sufficed for her to master the 
difficulties of that language, and to sing and understand the 
Psalms in the Hebrew text as easily as Paula her mother.” When 
it was a question of really learning Hebrew as a man learas it, he 
speaks in altogether another tone. But a tenderness towards 
feminine weakness made him naturally reward all etiurt and saeri- 
fice with panegyric. He even lets them know that, when they 
renounced the vanities of the toilet, he could appreciate the sacrifice ; 
as in the case of the same girl student, whose brain activity was a 
precursor of early death, and who had lived in the world with asort 
of passionate opposition to his counsels till within four months of 
that event. In his account of her conversion, in a letter to 

he speaks of the graceful head on which she lavished such 
care, which she now is content to veil; of the girdle of white wool 
which replaced one of gold and jewels; now worn less to show off her 
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beautiful waist than to keep her dress in its place. And especially, 
and with all his heart, did he appreciate the high descent of these 
converts to his teaching. This belonged to the same part of his 
nature which so keenly delighted in the graces of style, to reprove 
which he heard in his vigils the voice, “ You are not a Christian, 
you are a Ciceronian.” He assumes himself to be above it, but 
even in disclaiming falls into it. “ It is the rule,” he writes to St. 
Demetrias, “ of rhetoricians to adduce grandfather, forefathers, and 
every past distinction of the line, for the glory of him who is the 
subject of their praise. I ought to recount the famous names of the 
Probi or Olybii, and the illustrious line from Anician blood ; but 
what am I about? In forgetfulness of my purpose, while I advise 
this young maiden, I have ‘been praising the world’s goods.” 

It is impossible within our space to enter upon the graver 
topics involved in these devoted lives. We have spoken of the 
influence of St. Jerome over the women whose histories are 
before us; but their reciprocal influence upon him is really the 
point, for it was at their earnest aud persevering entreaties that he 
translated for their benefit book after book of Scripture, that he 


wrote commentaries, and finally, at St. Paula’s instance, undertook | 


and carried through his great work, the Vulgate. The prodigious 
amount of his labours, their importance to the Church, the power 
of his indomitable will, pursuing his task through difficulties which 
would have seemed insurmountable if he had not surmounted 
them, the brilliancy and versatility of his powers, his influence over 
religious thought, his world-wide celebrity, the sanctity of his char- 
acter—all this considered, we can well believe that the position of St. 
Paula and her daughter St. Eustochium, forming at Bethlehem the 
first monastery under his direction, and instrumental in their turn in 
calming the vehemence, encouraging the labours, cheering the spirits, 
and sustaining the energies of the great doctor and ascetic, 
may seem to many ladies of even these degenerate days no unenvi- 
able one. The stir, the energy, the business in which all are engaged 
are attractions—until, that is, they come to face the asceticism, car- 
ried, according to the language of this narrative, almost to starvation 


oo. Doubtless St. Paula’s life was shortened by her austerities ; | 


er Roman courage and resolution in what she thought a duty or 
a merit, and, we may add, the life-long habit of taking her own 
way, withstanding even St. Jerome’s persuasions to modify the 
practices which had become part of herself. 


We have dwelt upon St. Paula’s life as that which = most 


space and is given in most detail. St. Olympias is already known to 
the general reader through the Church of the Fathers. And St. 
Marcellina, sister of St. Ambrose, whose Life is translated from the 
Italian of the Abbé Luigi Biraghi, of the Ambrosiar. Library of 
Milan, requires, as she deserves,a fuller notice than we have space for. 
Sometimes when the sense of famine presses on us in reading of 
the protracted fasts of those saints of early date and another race, 
we take refuge in the hope that the language of eulogy, always 
prove to exaggeration, takes some license here; that what was 
exceptional is treated as habitual. Certain it is that austerities in 
those days were a social topic; the Christian world sympathized 
with them with an admiring astonishment; fame was held out as 
the reward of self-denial ; fasting and the glories of virginity ap- 
a to the imagination, and excited eloquence in the face of the 
uxury and corruption of the period. We are far from bringing into 
question the enthusiasm which met and encountered the evils of the 
time by an extreme opposition and fervour of self-sacrifice. These 
were the people who converted the world—a slow process, as we 
find it. But, for our purpose, we prefer giving a passage from St. 
Jerome's teaching which shows that the personal severities which 
he insisted upon were compatible with the greatest tenderness and 
practical good sense in his dealings with society. The following 
are his instructions on the training of Paula’s infant grandchild, 
whose birth at Rome had caused an excitement of joy at Beth- 
lehem, where Jerome was engaged in his t work, and Paula 
and her daughter ruled their monastery and copied manuscripts. 
The parents were connected with Pagan notabilities, whose con- 
version was prayed for :— 

It is a question of training a soul—a soul destined to be the temple of the 
living God. The great duty of a mother is to form her children’s minds. . . 
Make her make little letters in ivory or wood like playthings, so that she may 
learn to read and amuse herself at the same time. Encourage her by little 
presents such as children love. Give her companions of her own age whose 
energy shall egg her on. If she is slow at learning, do not tease her ; 
encourage her rather by praise. Above all, beware she does not take a 
disgust to her lessons, which perhaps may last her all through life. .. When 
she sees her grandfather [Priest of Jupiter], let her jump into his lap, throw 
her arms round his neck, kiss him, and sing to him her little “ Alleluia.” 
When her father comes in, let her have an equally ready smile and kiss for 
him, to show him that she is pleased to see him and that she loves every- 
body as everybody loves her ; let her feel that the whole family is glad to see 
this fresh little rose on the stem. Talk tu her also of her other grandmother 
and her aunt here who love her so much without having seen her, and whom 
she must learn to love in return. But, above all, be most careful to form 
her conscience that is toinspire her with a horror of evil and a love of good. 


Shelter her from every semblance of evil or impurity. Flowers fade quickly ; | 


a breath is enough to tarnish the spotlessness of the lily... . Above all, 
pS parents ! do not forget that the real model of your children will be your- 
seives. 

These weighty counsels end with the practical injunction, “ Be 
sure you teach her to work, to sew, to knit, to hold the distaff and 
spindle, to weave flax with her fingers.” 

We have only space further to say that Lady Herbert's part 
as a translator is done with spirit, and that, if in reading we 
recall the foreign authorship, it is not so much through the 
style as through the tone which is inseparable from French 
teligious writings, 


CLASSICAL TEXTS AND NOTES.* 


A* a later stage in the tiro’s progress than that which Mr. 
Edmund Fowle’s Easy Latin and Greek Readers are designed 
to meet, we discover within the last five years a laudable emulation 
among publishers to produce handy, inexpensive, and satisfactory 
annotated texts of special portions of the best classical authors. No 
doubt the mature scholar prefers an entire edition of Virgil, 
Horace, Euripides, or even Lucan, and disdains extracts and selec- 
tions; yet not only are selections serviceable for the younger 
student's needs, but well-edited reprints of a book or a play are 
very convenient for the extra private reading of the sixth-form boy 
orundergraduate. One of the earliest series of the kind was due 
to the forethought of Mr. James Parker of Oxford; for another, 
excellent in its way, we are indebted to Messrs. Seeley as publishers, 
and to Mr. Alfred Church as editor. But we have before us 
samples of an equally handy and, in some instances, a more thorough 
ideal of this kind of text-book in the volumes of the Pitt Press 
series, now being issued at Cambridge. Four of these have 
reached our hands, all answering the purpose of the originators of 
the series, and some of them being of especial merit. 

First on our list in order of publication, though second certainly 
to Mr. Sidgwick’s Eleventh Book of the nets in order of merit, 
is Messrs. Heitland and Haskins’s edition of the First Book of 
Lucan’s Pharsalia. Lucan has been too much ignored at Oxford, 
and it is to the University of Cambridge and the College to which 
the author of The History of the Romans under the Empire belongs, 
that we are indebted for this introduction to the style and manner 
ofa _ full of vehemence and epigram, and in some places com- 

arable with Juvenal as to sarcasm and rhetoric. The Life and 
ntroductions, which discuss the spirit and matter of the poem, 
are written by Mr. Heitland; while the notes, chronology, and 
abstract of contents are for the most part due to Mr. Haskins. 
The editions of Oudendorp, Weber, and Weise have been their 
guides, and we must give all credit to the discrimination with 
which they have picked and chosen amongst these oracles. They 
keep clear, for instance, of such purely speculative emendations as 
Bentley's “ discissa” for the MS. “discussa” in vy. 119, ‘* Morte 
tua discussa fides”; they illustrate from other passages of the 


| author himself the use of “ Quis” for “ Uter” in the 126th verse 


| 


(“Quis justius induit arma Scire nefas”), and also give 
references to Virgil, En. xii. 719-727, to show its use, though 
rare in the golden age of Latinity. In the silver age they 
refer to the satirists for the same use ; but we are not sure that. 
the reference to Persius ii. 20, “‘ Quis potior judex, puerisve quis 
aptior orbis,” is exactly to the point. It would be interesting if it 
were, as Lucan and Persius were coeval and compatriots ; but 
there is another passage, where Lucan is describing Cesar in his 
aumbition— 
Impellens quicquid sibi summa petenti 
Obstaret (i. 149)— 

in which the sense of the participle “ driving before him,” or “ push- 
ing out,” might have been paralleled by Persius ii. 13, “ Pupillum— 
quem proximus hzeres Impello,” and ibid. 59, “ Saturniaque impulit 
wera.” The sense, by the way, of “ impellens” in these places is not 
very remote from that of Virgil’s Jmpulit in latus, in the First Book 
of the /Eneid, so that the golden and silver uses occasionally inter- 
mix. But there is no note on “impellens ” in this Pitt Press edition. 
On v. 170, ‘‘ Longa sub égnotis extendere rura colonis,” the sense 
of tgnotis is explained, not as referring to foreign slave or imported 
peasant labour ; nor, as the scholiast suggests, ‘‘ usque ad extremas 
gentes”; but, on the faith of a quotation from Petronius, “of 
estates so large that the owners did not know the cultivators.” On 
the line about the demoralized state of Roman society, “ Hinc 
usura vorax avidumque in tempora foepus,” we are glad to see our 
Cambridge editors eschew rash emendation ; whilst giving four 
possible interpretations with the pros and cons, they incline to 
that which references to Horace might substantiate, “ greedily 
looking for the times of payment, /.e. the Kalends.” 

We have turned from curiosity to a fine passage in Lucan’s First 
Book, describing, independently of Virgil in the First Georgic, the 
omens and prodigies which preceded Ceesar’s march on Rome. Here 
some obscure phrases scarcely find sufficient elucidation. At the 
phrase “ Terris mutantemregna cometen” (529), the quotations given 
indicate the sense better than the interpretation “causing war and 
revolution”; and it is hardly worth while to notice Weise’s 
conjecture of “ nutantem ” in the problematical sense of “ portend- 
ing.” A little further on, at p. 535, we do not see how, without 
another edition of Lucan to refer to, a pupil is to know what is meant 
by Latiale caput, which is by some taken for the Temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris on the Alban Mount, by others, with more likelibood, for 
the Roman Capitol. Below, ‘“ Ostendens confectas flamma Latinas 
Scinditur in partes ” (p. 550), h.e. “ the sacrificial flame that showed 
the close of the Latin festival is cleft in twain,’ is almost unex- 


* Lucan’s Pharsalia. BookI. Edited, with English Introduction and 
Notes, by W. E. Heitland, M.A., and C. E. Haskins, M.A., Fellows and 
Lecturers of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 1875. 

M. T. Ciceronis Qratio pro Murena. With English Introduction and 
Notes. By W. E. Heitland, M.A., &c. 1876. 

P. Vergili Maronis /Eneidos. Liber XI. Edited, with Notes, by A. 
Sidgwick, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity, and Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School. 1876. - 

Euripidis Hercules Furens. With Introduction, Notes, and Analysis. 
By J. ‘I. Hutchinson, B.A., Christ’s College, and A. Gray, B.A., Fellow of 
Jesus Coliege, Cambridge, Assistant-Masters at Dulwich College. 1876. 
Pitt Press Series. Cambridge University Press, &c. ‘ 
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plained ; and still further on we should take Lucan’s pregnant and 

hic expression, “ Venientes comminus umbre,” to mean 
“Shades meeting men promiscuously,” in the spirit of Virgil's 
“ Simulacra modis entia miris,” rather than as Mr. Haskins’s 
notes, “shades meeting in the shock of battle.” In nice parallels of 
Lucan from Latin poets and from Shakspeare, Mr. Haskins and 
Mr. Heitland deserve praise; and when we note omissions here 
and there, it is in no spirit of detraction from the general value 
of their volume. 

But there are signs of a more thorough conception of the nature 
of his task in Mr. Arthur Sidgwick’s edition of the Eleventh Book 
of the Aneid, which is as masterly in its clearly divided preface 
and appendices as in the sound and independent character of its 
annotations. Succinct and pointed enumeration of the similes in 
this book, memoranda of Virgil’s imitations of Homer, Ennius, the 
Cyclic poets, and the Greek tragedians, distinct classification of 
his style with that of those poets who strive to compass a 

owerful impression by their very strangeness of language, and, as 

Air. Nettleship puts it in his “ Suggestions introductory to the 
Study of the Aneid,” “employ an elaboration of language which 
disdains or is unable to say a plain thing in a plain way ”—these 
and other such preliminary helps to the apprehension of Virgil 
cannot fail to be invaluable to the earnest student, though there is 
no doubt that the perfunctory scholar will be apt to leave them 
undigested. Over and above these, however, there is a great deal 
more in the notes than mere compilation and suggestion. Mr. 
Sidgwick keeps an eye in these to the elucidation of grammar and 
syntax, and makes the most of a remarkably prolific field for the 
discrimination of the Latin uses of the subjunctive mood, in this 
book, as well as the discernment of poetical substitutes for that 
mood. We may glance at a few of these. At vv. 103-105,‘ Redderet, 
sineret, Parceret ” are shown to be “ oblique imperatives” expres- 
sive of the wish or command, which in actual speech or “ oratio 
recta ” would be “ redde, sine, parce.” At vv. 285-7 :— 

Si duo preeterea tales Idea tulisset 

Terra viros, ultro Inachias venisset ad urbes 

Dardanus, et versis /ugeret Grecia fatis. 


Or,as Professor Conington translated, “ Had Ida’s soil borne but two 
other so valiant, Dardanus would have marched in his turn to the 
gatesof Inachus, and the tears of Greece would be flowing for adestiny 
reversed.” Mr. Sidgwick translates dugeret “ would now be mourn- 
ing,’ and points out that in the Latin conditional sentence the im- 
perfect subjunctive “always describes a supposition negatived or 
excluded by that which oe already happened or is now happen- 
ing; something that would have been apaniion, either now or in 
the past.” “ In this instance,” he adds, “ it is the present case that 
would have been otherwise ; the Trojan would himself have reached 
the Argive cities, and ’tis Greece that would be mourning.” Not 
less clear is his explanation of cases of the indicative for the sub- 
junctive—e.g. v. 112, “ Nec veni nisi fata locum sedemque dedis- 
sent,” where vent is shown to be a bold but effective rhetorical 
variation for the expected “ venissem.” “ The point consists,” adds 
Mr. Sidgwick, “in the denial being made absolute not conditional, 
and the condition appended,” and he cites Latinus’s “ Et vellem 
et fuerat melius,” v. 303, as a parellel. In v. 115, ‘‘ ASquius huic 
fuerat Turnum se opponere morti,” the use of fuerat for “ fuisset ” 
or “erat” is accounted for by the poet's wishing to bring out the 
hopeless pastness of the chance. Upon the opening lines of 
Evander’s speech (vv. 152-3):— 
Non hee, O Palla, dederas promissa parenti, 
Cautius ut sevo velles te credere Marti. 

Mr. Sidgwick strikes usas more than usually hasty in making “ ut 
velles” contain, not as Conington thought, the son's promise (which 
Mr. Sidgwick says would be accusative and infinitive), but the request 
of the father. e do not see, in such case, on what “ ut velles” 
can depend, whereas it follows naturally, and surely as fitly, as an 
accusative and infinitive, on “ promissa.” Mr. Sidgwick supposes 
an ellipse of “ when he thee,” but he is much nearer 
to the mark, we suspect, when he says “ perhaps the reading 
‘petenti’ for ‘parenti’ is right.” This reading is quoted by 
Servius. One more illustration of his discrimination of various 
uses of the subjunctive is his concise description of “ arguerim,” in 
164, as an hypothetical subjunctive from an instinct of polite- 
ness—*“ nor would I upbraid” ; but, asa rule, it is not in cases of 
moods and tenses only, but in the elucidation of governments of 
cases and dependence of clauses also, that he may be safely 
followed. Thus, in verse 126, when Drances says to ®neas, 
“ Justitizene prius mirer, belline laborum ?” he takes the genitives 
as of respect or relation, but stretched beyond the Greek usage— 
ve rhs In 172, “ Magna tropxa ferunt, quos 
dat tua dextera letho,” a true — leads him to see that the 
subject to ferwnt is neas with the Trojans and Tyrrhenians, 
whereas “ quos dat—letho” is a clause in apposition to “ magna 
tropea,” the object of ferunt. We are not sure that we agree with 
Mr. Sidgwick’s explanation of perhaps the boldest and most diffi- 
cult expression in the book (verse 268), “ Devictam Asiam sub- 
sedit adulter,” said by Diomed of Agamemnon’s murder. According 
to his view, “ Devictam Asiam” is in a startling and powerful in- 
version, an equivalent for the “ eonqueror of Troy, Agamemnon.” 
“‘ The conquered Asia,” he translates, ‘‘ a paramour waylaid.” But 
it is too violent a resort to make “ devictam Asiam”=“ victorem 
Asie” ; and though there is lack of authority for “ subsedit,” mean- 
ing “ watched for,” in the sense of the attitude ofthe Greek éedpos 
or third combatant, we prefer to accept the general sense of Professor 
Conington’s posthumously published version—“ Asia fell before 


him, but an adulterer rose in her room.” In this, however, and 
kindred difficulties, it is bare justice to give Mr. Sidgwick the 
praise of able and vigorous helpfulness. No difficulty is left un- 
noticed or unhandled; and herein, as well because he mostly 
carries conviction, we regard his volume as the best of the series 
we have yet seen. 

Not but that those students are to be deemed fortunate who 
have to read Cicero's lively and brilliant oration for L. Murena 
with Mr. Heitland’s handy edition, which may be pronounced 
“ four-square ” in point of equipment, and which has, not without 
good reason, attained the honours of a second edition. With the 
special help of Mr. Mayor, the Professor of Latin, and the aid in 
various ways of Mr. Sandys, the exponent of the Greek orators 

whom we congratulate on his attainment of the post of Public 
ator in his University), Mr. Heitland has not only annotated his 
text in a most serviceable manner, but he has also prefaced 
it, after due study of Halm’s second edition, Forsyth’s Life of 
Cicero, and divers other authorities, with most useful informa- 
tion as to the state of the text, as to the family and ante- 
cedents of Murena, as to the trial itself, and the eminent orators 
who took part in it on either side. No little interest is 
added to the pleadings of Cicero by the facts so clearly brought 


| out that the great orator was ony Consul at the time of 
| Murena’s election, and that he too 
| plement the “ Lex Calpurnia de ambitu,” imposing more stringent 


carried the law to sup- 


penalties on corruption, under which Murena was charged; and 
yet withal came forward to defend him. Nor is it less interesting 
to find ranged against him, and consequently the temporary butt 
of his shafts and sarcasms, the blameless grandson of Cato the 
Censor, M. Porcius Cato, to whom, curiously enough, the First Bouk 
of Lucan’s Pharsalia (which, as we have seen above, Mr. Heit- 
land has had a hand in editing for this series) pays the highest 
tribute and whom it honours with the best epitaph. Here, too, 
were pitted against Sulpicius and Cato, Hortensius and Crassus ; 
and the oration, prefaced by a notice of these orators—all friends out 
of court, however sharp their tongues might be in raillery or invec- 
tive in it—and by a very comprehensive abstract of Cicero's speech, 
is really very pleasant reading. The annotations leave little to be 
desired, whilst the appendices aré pertinent, and there is a capital 
index to the notes. 

For other reasons than the selection of that play for one of the 
subjects in the Cambridge examinations, Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Gray might have been prompted to the ere of the Hercules 
Furens tor this series. The work is a remarkable, if not first-rate, 
sample of the genius of Euripides; it has so much of tragic 
effect and terror, so much of the supernatural element and of 
harrowing scenes, so many tokens of the poet’s later handi- 
work, that it deserves to more generally read in illustra- 
tion of Euripides’s place in dramatic poetry. Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Gray have produced a careful and useful edition, based on the editions 
of Paley and Nauck, and not unindebted to those of W. Dindorf 
and Pilugk, the last of which we have ourselves found specially 
helpful. The introduction to the present edition is commendabl 
brief; yet it not only summarizes the plot, but also contrasts it 
and its treatment and motive agency with that of Sophocles in the 
Trachiniz, gives grounds for assigning to it a late date in the life 
of Euripides, and discovers in its treatment a prrpone of explaining 
the connexion of the worship of Theseus and Heracles, in Attica 
and other parts of Greece, existing in his day. The editors 
further take notice of the religious (some weal, say irreligious) 
sentiments of Euripides, and his attacks on the popular legendary 
beliefs of the period, in the latter part of the play, where Theseus 
and Heracles discourse over the victims of the sudden frenzy of 
the latter, and the former prevails upon him to abandon his idea 
of suicide. Where Heracles says, or Euripides in his person, 


yap 6 Oeds, €or’ Svrws Beds, 

ovdevds* dowdav Svarnvor Adyor (1345-6) 
we see the expression of the poet's later religious views, but no 
calling in question the existence of a Supreme Being. Generally 
the editors of the play for this series pave the student’s way by 
adequate notes wherever they are wanted; but in the speeches 
to which we have referred we lack a note at Aaivogi r° 
e€oyxopaow, which may mean “temples,” or “sepulchres,” or 
“altar-tombs,’ and another in v. 1351, on éyxaprepnow Gdvaroy, 
which must mean, “ I will bide my time for death and not hurry it 
on (by suicide).” On the other hand, the condensed note on v. 637 
with reference to the connexion of the Chorus with the poet’s old 
age, and the retrospect of his literary life, is very much to the 
purpose; and, on the whole, this volume, like those with which 
we have grouped it, speaks very well for modern Cambridge 
scholarship. 


A HORRID GIRL.* 


wit a superficial appearance of freshness, this novel is sub- 
stantially the same as many that have been already published. 
For the central figure we have that well-worn brusque, honest, 
faithful little girl who cries and laughs on the smallest provo- 
cation, endures indignities magnanimously, loves the hero in 
the frankest and most self-betraying manner possible long befure 
he has declared his own mind, and who to the reader has the 


! ment.” 2 vols. London: Ric 


* A Horrid Girl. A Novel. By the Author of “ Mar; "3 
Bentley & Son. 
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a of painful self-consciousness, but to the world in which | 
po lives ae an ingénue of the most charming naiveté. 
As the “horrid girl” of her present avatar, she is confessedly 
beautiful; and she knows that she is, and dwells much on her own 
charms. This is at all events a relief from the pictures drawn by 
those queer autobiographers who have been turning up at all 
corners during the late publishing season ; funny little souls, who, 
odd in manner, untidy in dress, rumpled about the head, and with 
uncomfortably s tive hands and feet, give one account of them- 
selves while allowing another to appear from the mouths of their 
friends; creatures of glamour who live as if in a mist where 
nothing is seen for what it is, and they themselves are the most 
obscure of all. 

The one new feature in A Horrid Girl is that the heroine 
swore lustily as a child, and even as a grown young lady indulges 
on occasions in language more vigorous than refined. She had 
learned this very extraordinary accomplishment when five years 
old on board ship. The woman who had charge of her—* the 
only female on Cot "—was dangerously ill, and the child was 
left “to the kindly, but rough, companionship of men who de- 
rived the greatest amusement from hearing me vent my childish 

r in language which I had innocently learnt from them.” 
‘After this initiatofy voyage, she passes into the hands of her 
“ granddad, whose heart was as warm as his temper, and whose 
ideas on the subject of education were peculiarly muddy, while his 

rinciples—well, I know nothing of his principles”—says Mary 

t. Felix, the “ horrid girl ” of this autobiography—* but his prac- 
tice was not altogether commendable in encouraging his little 
grandchild—for he did not precisely teach her—to curse and swear 
as emphatically as he did himself.” It may be imagined, then, with 
what consternation her governess and schoolfellows receive the 
first outflow of bad language from the little pupil of seven who 
has been sent to be trained into something practicable; and 
how of course the one wise and far-seeing little girl, a few years 
older, has the blessed influence accorded to love and wisdom, and 
all but cures her of the habit which no one else can break. This 
valuable friend is, however, “ out of the picture.” She is simply 
a certain Jenny to whom the “ horrid girl” writes the history of 
her life in a series of letters—of itself the most artificial and 
tiresome method of narration that has ever been adopted. 

Her childhood ended, Mary St. Felix is sent to a certain prim 
and starch Miss Shelden, who has a deaf old mother, “a very old 
lady, very small, very withered, and always arrayed in a profusion 
of scarlet shawls and a turban,” “ as deaf as a post, with a strange 
kind of deafness, for she only hears what is said in a whisper. 
You may hollo to her with all your might, and she seems conscious 
of no reverberation; but speak a yard or two off from her in a 
soft whisper, and she will startle you by a distinct and sensible 
reply. hat an awkward companion she would be for two clan- 
destine lovers,” says this ngénue of seventeen and a half, whuse 
mind indeed seems to run on lovers with a persistency which is both 
remarkable and unpleasant in so young a person. The other 
boarders at Miss, or rather Mrs., Shelden’s are a certain Bertha 


Vanston, of the angel type, in love with her blind French teacher, 
who also is in love with her; and presently a Miss Delmar, an 
Irish girl, of supreme importance in the story. 

But before she arrives the “horrid girl” feels dull. First she 
drums the Battle of Prague on the window; then she speaks | 
snappishly to the angel, whom she startles by a “shout of surprise” 
because she says that she cannot go out as she is expecting the 
Comte de Montreuil, her French master; after which she goes up- 
stairs, looks at herself in the glass, admires her “ bright colour,” 
“dark hair and eyes,” and “the arch espiéglerie that one used to | 
say played in every dimple of cheek and chin”; all of which 
charms are “ admirably set off by the coquettish simplicity ” of her 
blue and crimson hood. For the story is told in those days of our 
ladies’ costume when they wore short and scanty dresses, low 
hodices, short waists, and sandalled shoes, which last circumstance 
the autobiographer forgets when she speaks of gazing pensively on 
the “pretty little boots” while watching under her eyelashes— 
“long eyelashes are very useful”—the approach of a stranger in the 
wood where she goes to “ prowl.” This is the manner in which 
she narrates her first meeting with the Comte de Montreuil, who, 
however, plays no noteworthy part in the drama so far as she is 
concerned : 


I became conscious of a step approaching somewhat uncertainly, as my 
quick ear detected—over the tallen leaves with which the paths were be- 
ginning to be thickly strewed. 

I looked up, and beheld advancing towards me—oh! Gemini! A Maw! 
aman! a young man! and by his dress and carriage a gentleman !! 

Never was sail more weleome to mariner shipwrecked on a desert isle! 
I could have fallen down on my knees, as Linnzus did, when he saw the 
gorse in flower, and thanked heaven for the goodly sight! But I did not. 

He took not the slightest notice of me, but came on, apparently tracing a 
path among the dead leaves with a walking stick. Nearer—nearer—(is the 
man dreaming, or mad ?—surely he will not pass me)—so close 1 could 
almost touch him—without even looking up! Oh! I cannot stand that! 
I give a little cough, (very improper | know, but—) He started, stopped, 
and said in a pleasing voice, with a very slignt foreign accent, 

“ Bertha, my child, are you there ? ” 

“ The exigencies of her forlorn situation” in having no lovers nor 
young men friends about the house induce ier to reply, and she 
then learns that he is blind, and Bertha Vanston’s French teacher. 
After which she sees a young fellow by the water-side pusbing off 
a boat, and “ balancing himself on his oar,” whose s ing black 
eyes are fixed on her, “ Well, ¢iis one was not blind, at least!” 


says Miss Mary, who forthwith speaks to him, and ends by jump- 
ing into the boat with him, after she has made a bad pun about 
hoping that it is less “ holey” than a church, 

The more important passages in the life of this very free and 
easy young lady begin when she and her two fellow-boarders— 
Bertha Vanston and Miss Delmar, who, at the first interview, tells 
her to call her “ Ella,” her name being Gabrielle, and calls her 
pe to Forest Court, tenanted by a certain infamans Sir 
Locksley Waldron and his vulgar old stepmother, who had been a 
cook. Mary, by some odd arrangement, has to go three miles 
alone in her fly to a magnificent ball given by Sir Locksley and 
Lady Waldron. She is carefully dressed, and had a shell azgrette 
in her hair, which is built up into one of the structures familiar to 
us all as characteristic of the fashion of fifty yearsago. The night 
is dark and raining in torrents; when suddenly the fly stops (she 
would have called it a coach), and she finds herself arrested by a 
postehaise with a wheel off, and one solitary passenger standing 
in the middle of the road. He, too, is bound for the ball at 
Forest Court, and after a little parley, during which the “ horrid 
girl” finds out that he is a sailor, the coachman of her fly pro- 
poses to him to go inside; and this is the manner in which he 
enters and she receives him :— 

In he leaped, flapping a cascade of raindrops from his soaking garments. 

Bang went the door, off went the coach, causing him to stagger; and 
flinging out his arm in the darkness to save himself, it came with a crush- 
ing eilect full against the frail fabric that surmounted my charms, the 
crowning glory so carefully guarded from the lightest contact. My utter 
exasperation was far too great for the ordinary forms of reproach or 
lamentation. My access of childish fury found vent in the mode of which 
my maturer years had repented, and {| muttered, in a low, but clearly 
articulate growl, a distinct, deep-mouthed, full-bodied,— 

“CONFOUND YOU!” 

It is odd what sins pious people sometimes allow themselves to 
commit, and what shameful falsehoods and meannesses your very 
frank and honest ingénues will stoop to on occasion. As Miss 
Delmar, who is the bad young woman of the narrative, is a hard 
rider and a great huntswoman, she is supposed to be capable of a 
mild oath in capitals; and Mary allows her companion, Captain 
Brancepeth, to believe that it was Miss Delmar who had welcomed 
his entrance in so peculiar a manner. He gives her plenty of op- 
portunities to tell the truth; but this frank and honest soul 


| vefuses to profit by any of them, and maintains her mean and false 


silence throughout the main part of the story. This is the more 
remarkable, as she screens Gabrielle in a graver matter, when she 
finds out her intrigue with Sir Locksley, and is shot by her 
through the side and shoulder as a punishment for the “ horrid 
girl’s” childish masquerade of the Bleeding Nun, whereby she 
discovers this not very savoury affair between the host and his 
guest. This reticence does not seem to us natural to the cha- 
racter which Mary St. Felix tries to give of herself. Truth and 
honesty and courage, such as are ascribed to her, go all through 
the nature; they are not qualities put on according to circum- 
stances, sometimes worn and sometimes laid aside. Loyalty 
can no more make itself treachery, truth falsehood, magnanimity 
meanness, than purity can become immodesty to-day and 


_ to-morrow go back to purity. And, granting even that fear and 


shame may for one moment overpower these characteristics of 


| truth and loyalty, the next hour would readjust the balance, and 


see the confession of the fact. It would be morally impossible fora 
girl like Mary St. Felix to live for weeks and months with the 
consciousness of having told a cowardly lie against her companion. 
She must have cast otf the burden and gone back to her better 
self long before the author has allowed her to do so. 

The most graphic, but the most disagreeable, part of the book is 
where Miss Delmar horsewhips Sir Locksley in the hunting-field, 
because he has betrayed his intrigue with her to his guests and 
vowed that he would never marry her. But her reason given to 
the vulgar old stepmother is a rather odd commentary on Byron’s 
“what they inflict they feel.” “Forgive me—he has deceived 
me; he has maddened me; and—Z loved him so!” 

A side plot accompanies the ups and downs of love in this 
book; it relates to Mary’s mother, on whose past repute hangs 
the consent or refusal of Lady Brancepeth, the “ sailor poet's” 
mother, to her son’s marriage swith the “ horrid girl.” For, among 
other things that are unlike her normal character, Mary reads a 
letter written by Captain Brancepeth to his mother, wherein she 
finds that she is “ impossible” to the man whom she begins by 
swearing at and ends by loving. One of her father’s wives had run 
away from him, and, as she knows nothing of a first marriage, she 
naturally concludes that this was her mother; but it was his first 
wife, not his second ; and that first wife is the mother of Gabrielle 
Delmar, whom neither she nor her husband, Lord Desborough, will 
acknowledge. When this little mistake is cleared up, and Mary’s 
lineage is shown to be spotless, her sailor poet comes to the front, 
and asks her to accept his love, she having meanwhile confessed, 
what he had known trom the first, that it was herself and none 
other who said “ Confound you” on that, dark night; also that it 
was Gabrielle Delmar who shot her in the gallery to destroy the 
sole witness, as she believed, of her frailty. 

The final meeting of the two lovers is execrable. She is 
“warbling” to herself, when a manly voice takes up the strain 
and adds a half-incorrect verse, to which Miss Mary calls out, 
“ False, Captain Brancepeth! false in sentiment as in grammar 
to the good ship Bay-Rose!” and sings the verse as it should be 
said, or as she feels it. ‘‘I chanted ina note which was rather 
quavery and Mrs.Sheldenish.” It comes about also that it was this 
very Captain Brancepeth who saved the “ horrid girl” when she 
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was a child at sea and the ship took fire, which story she tells him 
in ignorance of his identity with her hero, who, she says, is the 
only man that she can ever love, and whom she met when she was 
five years old. He does not enlighten her till afterwards; but 
then reservations are the order of this story all through. We do 
not care much for this novel. It is amusing in parts, but the 
whole effect is what an American would call “slopped over.” 
The workmanship wants care, neatness, revision; and, save that 
one circumstance of bad language, the heroine is but a new edition 
of a dozen predecessors, not one of whom is like life or able to 
interest us, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
v. 


OF the making of many Christmas books there seems to be no 
end, but the limitations of time and space render it impossible 
to do justice to them all. We are therefore obliged to arrange the 
heaps of brightly coloured gifts into five or six categories, begin- 
ning with the more solid and original works in art and literature, 
then taking the volumes intended for girls and boys, then the 

icture books for children, the prettier and the less artistic, and, 

tly, glancing at a assortment of useful reprints. 

Our iy tn the Scotch Islands (Arthur & Becket and Linley 
Sambourne. Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) is a rather amusing 
work. Mr. & Becket and Mr. Sambourne work together, like 
Mr. Hole and Mr. John Leech in the old Irish tour. The 
illustrations are lithographs, and so bring us a degree nearer to the 
artist than woodcuts can do. The frontispiece, a twilight scene in 
Skye, is a little heavy and black, and looks best, as indeed do all 
the drawings, when admired from some distance. The travellers 
went to Edinburgh by sea, and Mr. Sambourne sketched an 
“amorous Jew,” and lamented the absence of M. Tissot, who 
would have found his favourite bluecoat boy and steamer combined 
on board the Seven Stars. Looking at the sketch of the bluecoat 
boy we also miss M. Tissot. As Mr. 4 Becket found Scotch rail- 
way Officials civil and Scotch hotels cheap, we envy him such 
exceptional good fortune; unless, indeed, we should rather admire 
the cheerful spirit which is thankful for soda-water and brandy 
at—what we have found it cost—one shilling and threepence per 
glass. It is equally refreshing to learn that the children of the 
Scotch middle classes go barefoot. We may remark to Mr. Sam- 
bourne that the rocks on the shore of the Gair Loch do not wear 
shepherd tartan, or at least, if they do, the costume is a new thing 
in those parts. 


Home Life in England (Virtue and ~— is a series of | 


engravings on steel from paintings by Collins, Constable, Cooper, 
Lee, Turner, Birket Foster, and others. The frontispiece, “ Prim- 
rose Gatherers,” by Mr. Birket Foster, is full of the sense of colour, 
and the figure of the brown girl swinging with one arm froma 
bough, and holding out a bunch of primroses to a plump, dancing 
little child, is full of life and . In the middle distance are 
the downs, and one can almost hear the bleat of sheep, carried up 
by the spring wind from the neighbouring sea. Constable’s 
“Valley Farm” is scarcely so successful in reproducing the 
characteristic medley of blown trees, white clouds, blue sky, 
and flitting shadows. Turner’s “On the Thames” is a fairly 
adequate rendering of a thoroughly English scene. 

Old and New London, Vol. IV. (Edward Walford. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin), is a compilation of all the stories, traditions, 
gossip, and memories that make the history and romance of the 
town, and at the same time a guide to modern streets, houses, and 
clubs. It is copiously illustrated, and every reader, whatever his 
taste, will find something to interest or instruct him. Here are 

ictures of Judge Jeffreys’s house and of Colonel Blood’s, of the 
k-room of the British Museum, and of the old tennis court in 
the Haymarket. 

Painters of All Schools (Louis Viardot and other writers. 
Sampson Low and Co.) is almost an encyclopadia of painting. 
The illustrations begin with an engraving from a Pompeian design, 
and the letterpress carries us as far as John Leech. ‘There are 
notices even of obscure men of obscure schools, and the illustra- 
tions are varied and characteristic. A good index makes the book 
helpful for reference ; and it may be recommended as a handy and 
elegant guide to beginners in the study of the history of art. 

Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., has published Leaves from my Sketch- 
Book (John Murray), in a handsome binding, of which the drawings 
are quite worthy. They are delicate in feeling, true, and careful ; 
and will recall beautiful scenes and places of interest far more 
correctly than photographs can do. Dutch Schuits is a careful 
study of shipping; and the Nile-boat, with her huge white 
bellying sail, really walks the waters like a thing of life. The 
views of Nuremberg and Florence are specially happy, as are also 
the Ship of AMsculapius, Tiber, and the Ponte Quattro. We 
have had to notice no more charming gift-book than this. 

The Stately Homes of England (L. Jewitt and 8. C. Hall. 
Virtue and Co.) is worthy of its predecessors in this series. The 
“ Retainers’ Gallery ” at Knole may be noticed as a picturesque 
design among many others. 

In Childhood a Hundred Years Ago (S. Tytler. Marcus Ward 
and Co.) it is to be regretted that the thoughtful and sensible 
essays are accompanied by bright prints, in which Reynolds would 
scarcely have recognized imitations of his colouring. 

Vanity Fair Album (“Vanity Fair” Office) contains the usual 


number of sketches of people notable or notorious. The Bravo | 


case is pretty well illustrated; many will be glad to see 
portraits of be ge Burnaby and of Lieutenant Cameron; while 
the pictures descriptions of other persons will no doubt amuse 
their friends. We confess that we fail to see the fun, or good 
taste, or, in one case, the truth, of some of the remarks in the 


In Landseer’s Dogs, and other Stories Ward and Co.), 
we prefer the tales by Miss Sarah Tytler to the brilliant chromo- 
lithographs, or chromographs, as they are called. The book is a 
way aniwes one, and will soon be worn and dog’s-eared in the 
most complimentary way by the children who find it among their 
Christmas gifts. 

Coming to less richly illustrated books, we have the rather 
boldly named Wit and Pleasure (Virtue and Co.), seven tales, of 
which we prefer Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s Irish story; while there is a 
good deal of life in the dialogue of Mr. Yates’s Thoroughbred. Mr. 
Knatchbull Hugessen gives us a short specimen of his sort of 
fairy tales, and there are some other slight — in story-telling. 

Carrots; Just a Little Boy (Ennis Graham. Macmillan) 
is a captivating story of a nice baby who grew up into a nice little 
boy. Mr. Crane’s illustrations are very quaint and pretty. “ When 
I’m a man,” said Carrots, “I shall paddie always. Ishall paddle in 
winter, too. When I’m a man I won't have no nurse.” “Carrots,” 
said Floss, reproachfully, “ that isn’t good of you; think how kind 
nurse is.” “ Well, then,” replied Carrots, slowly, “I zd have 
her, but she must let me paddle always when I’m a man.” This 
is a fair example of the dialogue. 

Three Years at Wolverton (A Wolvertonian. Marcus Ward and 
Co.) is the best purely boy’s book we have seen since Jom Brown. 
It is written in a distinctly minor key, and the virtues and vices of 
schoolboys are not on the heroic level of the good ladies who will 
write about schools. When the narrator, called Dormouse because 
his name was Chambers, goes first to school, he warns a girlish 
new boy that “ you don’t talk about your mother, nor your sisters, 
nor right and wrong, nor reading your Bible, nor all that sort of 
thing.” Thus the softer affections, morality, theology, and kindred 
subjects occupy little space in this amusing and good-humoured 
work, where even the bad boys are not monsters in human shape, 
and where even the good boys clothe their sentiments in natural, 
but somewhat too copious, slang. There is a capital cricket match, 
and a very good rival to our old friends of Tom Brown in “ the 
Bear,” an excellent fellow, who bowls “like a printed book” even 
when the victim of a sick headache, and who saves the life of a 
lad known to Wolverton as “that beast Poulter.” 

Boy Mili (Captain Rice. Hatchards) is a seafaring boy’s book 
of some interest ; and From Cadet to Colonel (Major-General Sir 
Thomas Seaton. Routledge and Sons), a lively narrative of 
soldiering adventures in the East, deserves a more detailed notice 
than we have space to give it. 

The Adventures of Tom Hanson (F. Garside, M.A. S. Tinsley) 
will interest boys, in spite of the crudely coloured pictures; and 
Harold's Choice (M. L. Nesbitt. Houlston and Sons) will teach 
them lessons of perseverance. 

Recent Polar Vogages (Nelson and Sons) is an opportune 
abridgment of the results of the expeditions from the time of the 
search after Franklin to the recent attempt to do without lime 


uice. 

, The fault of He Would Be a Soldier (R. M. Jephson. Richard 

ag and Son) is an eager straining after humour and funny 
ects. 

The Rose in Bloom: a Sequel to Eight Cousins (L. M. Alcott. 
Sampson Low and Co.) will gratify the laudable curiosity of the 
many girlish readers of Eight Cousins. One is amused to find 
little Jamie, captain of the junior base-ball club, boasting that he 
and his friends ‘‘ knock our teeth out, black our eyes, and split our 
fingers, just as well as the big fellows.” America, by “ expecting 
every man to do his duty on New Year’s Eve,” puts ruinous tem) 
tations in the path of one of Rose’s lovers; but the young lady 
marries a poet at last—a more joyous bard, we trust, than most of 
the tearful Transatlantic rhymers. 

Only a Dog (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday) and Only a Cat 
(Eliot Stock) are good little tales with a good object, that of 
showing how valuable is the friendship of animals, and how 
hateful is cruelty. 

The Young Rajah and Twice Lost (Mr. Kingston. Nelson 
and Sons) are in this prolific author's usual style; one of them 
deals with India, one with Australia; while Mr. Ascot R. Hope's 
The Pampas (Nimmo) is all about South America. Mr. 
says that the Pampas are not all “ miles of gold and green” as the 
poet represents them. The book is quite on a level with the de- 
mands of Mr. Hope’s public. 

Fairy Land (From the German of Villamaria. Mareus Ward 
and Co.) isa nicely executed and pleasantly illustrated transla- 
tion. 

Reserving a vast number of little books for boys and girls to 
the inevitable catalogue in which all petty distinctions are lost, we 
have to mention several slight works on natural history. The most 
interesting, we think, and perhaps the most artistic, is Mr. O. H. 
Eden’s Home of the Wolverene and Beaver (S.P.C.K.) Mr. Eden 
describes what few readers know much about, the various modes 
of capturing animals whose fur is an important article of com- 
merce. He finds some of his materials in the always fresh 
Astoria of Washington Irving. 

Talis with Uncle Richard about Wild Animals (Mrs. Cupples. 
Nelson and Sons) deals with a more mixed bag of than 
Mr. Eden’s book. Kangaroos, apes, wild pigs, satlopeny and 
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monkeys, are designed with a sufficiently light touch. The crab- 
eating opossum is a novel and amusing acquaintance. 
Sea Birds (Elizabeth Surr. Nelson and Sons) has one of the 
most vivid and pleasing coloured prints, in the design of the stormy 
1, that we have ever seen. The albatross, though a stupid- 
ooking fowl, has a really charming view of sea and sky behind 
him. The book is written in a style adapted to childish compre- 
hension, and we congratulate artist and author on the result of 
their joint labours. 
Natural History of the Bible (Nelson and Sons) treats the 
rplexing question of the Unicorn with great good sense. 
tudents are referred to well-known representations of this in- 


teresting animal. 

Lily's Screen (Mrs. Sale Barker. Routledge and Sons) gives a | 
good deal of light information about beasts in a cheery conver- | 
sational way. 

Among picture-books, those by Walter Crane are out of sight 
the best. King Luckieboy’s Book (Routledge) illustrates, with 
comic originality, the tale of the Little Pig who went to | 
market, and all the cycle of little pigs. The story of Jack, who | 
was carried off by a magpie, is a terrible warning to noisy little 
boys. The Four-and-twenty Blackbirds meet a very pretty maid; 
the Queen’s dainty and almost sentimental languor, as she eats 
bread and butter, speaks ill for the domestic peace of the monarch, 
her husband. {n a more refined style is the Blue Beard book. 
The tyrant has a lovely wife, his furniture would charm a collector, 
and his beard is not unbecoming. Sister Anne is dressed in the 
height of medizval fashion, as indeed are all the characters in this 
alluring volume. The Three Bears, for example, have a charming 
little guest in pretty Silver Locks, and the linen and pottery in | 
the bear’s den do these animals great credit. The Baby’s Opera 
requires a musical critic, but any one can admire the stately 
maidens, and the three ships that come sailing by. 

Among other picture-books we have Aunt Louisa’s London 
Favourite (Warne and Co.); The Children’s Wreath (Nelson 
and Sons); Good Things for Boys and Girls (Strahan and Co.), 
the yearly volume of a juvenile magazine ; dn Argive Hero (A. H. 
Moxon), containing really charming classical designs by J. Moyr 
Smith, in illustration of Plutarch; Little Lilys Picture-Book 
(Nelson and Sons), The Peep Show (Strahan and Co.), both divert- 
ing and instructive, and full of illustrations in many styles ; Lily's 
Scrap-Book (Mrs. Sale Barker. Routledge)—Lily is a fortunate 
girl; Memoirs of a Poodle, by the same author (Routledge), with 
copious drawings by Bayard; Yom Thumb’s Picture-Book (Rout- 
ledge), where the adventures of this Aryan hero are illustrated 
with much vivacity; Uncle John's First Shipwreck (Nimmo)— 
Uncle John could not long escape the notice of friendly mariners 
in his very gaudy attire ; Mamma’s Stories (Mrs. Cupples. Nelson | 
and Sons), whence the young will learn that dogs have feelings ; 
from the same publishers Stortes of the Dog (Mrs. Hugh Miller), 
full of information about St. Bernards and other interesting canine 
varieties ; The Little Hunchback (Countess de Ségur ; translated 
by Clara Mulholland. Gill and Son, Dublin), a book of more im- 
portance, containing a story in which a wicked nurse gets a beat- 
ing (in Wallachia) that confines her to the hospital for a month. 
We do not recommerd this book, which seems to keep up the old 
savage justice of revenge. 

Afloat and Ashore (Mrs. Hardy. Nimmo) is a really good 
book for boys, who can hardly be in Tce tel than that of 
Sir ~ —agyg Raleigh, the hero whom Mrs. Hardy teaches them to 
care for. 

Heroes of Ancient Greece (Ellen Palmer. | Nimmo) is a fiction | 
which illustrates “the position of the Church Expectant during | 
the sway of Grecian art, heroism, and philosophy.” 

A Child’s Corner Book, and The Lucky Bag, and The Tower on | 
the Tor (Richard Rowe. Nimmo) may interest some children of | 
a larger growth. A good deal may be learned from Mr. Eden’s 
compilation, India, Historical and Descriptive (Marcus Ward and | 
Co.) Sacred Heroes and Martyrs (Ward, Lock, and Co.) contains 
very copious histories of Moses and other worthies. Mystical 
Flora, of S. Francis de Sales (translated by Clara Mulholland. 
Gill and Son) tells us what happens when garlic is planted in a 
rose garden, and how vines set among olives acquire somewhat of | 
the olive flavour. 

Nellie’s Teachers, and what they Learned (Kate Thorne. Nelson 
and Sons) is a book for girls. Bread and Honey for Young People 

Mrs. Garrett. Routledge) is a little work on natural history. 
eople who still yearn for pictures of the Prince of Wales in India | 
will find them in Shikare and Tomasa (W. Simpson. W. M. 
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the best present that can be made to a country boy, unless Southey s | 


(from La Motte F py and his Thiodolf, the Icelunder, praised | 
} Ballads 


ms; and The Book of the Thames (S. C. Hall. Virtue and Co.) 
a reached a second edition, as also has A Book of Memortes (the 
same author). Peter Parley's Annual still competes with Rout- 
ledge’s Every Boy's Book for the favour of the young, and the 
innocent strife impels writers and engravers to put forth their 
strength. Ina story in the Sunday at Home (R.T.8.) one of the 
characters represents it as probable that a country doctor “ would have 
examined poor Gyp’s brain, perhaps, to see what made him so clever, 
sticking hot wires into it, or slicing it away piecemeal.” We havea 
t respect for the Sunday at Home, and cannot help asking whether 
it is fair‘to put such suspicions of their doctors into the heads of 
country people. The Lady's Treasure (edited by Mrs. Warren, 
Bemrose and Sons) quite deserves its name, and contains, among 
other things, a well-written memoir of Mme. Sand anda sketch of 
Nohant. The Leisure Hour is constant to its motto, and still 
supplies “ amusement and true knowledge.” We have received 
specimens of the Diaries and Pocket-Books of Messrs. Letts, which 
in every way maintain their deserved reputation; and “Marcus 
Ward's Indelible Concise Diary for 1877” is a welcome re- 
newal of an old acquaintance. Mr. Sulman also sends us a 
fragrant store of Christmas and New Year Cards, with in- 
genious designs printed in as many as thirteen colours. Mr, 
Punch, in his admirable Pocket-Book, has boldly continued the tale 
of the fortunes of Daniel Deronda in a manner that may cause the 
flippant to rejoice and make merry. ‘The Christmas Number of 
Tre Monthly Packet will be welcome in some homes, and those 
of The Graphic, The Illustrated London News, The Gentleman's 
Magazine, Bow Bells, and The St. James's Magazine in other homes. 
Holy Christmas (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) shows by its title that 
the editors remember that Christmas has other than mirthful 
associations. 

Messrs. Blackie and Son request us to mention that the volume 
of Mr. Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of Scotland, which we noticed 
on the 9th instant, isthe second volume of the work, and that the 
— one (issued last year) contained a biographical notice of 

Valter Scott, with some selections from his works. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE late Austrian Consul-General, Dr. J. G. von Hahn *, well 
known in his lifetime as the collector and expounder of Alba- 
nian popular legends, has bequeathed a comprehensive work on the 
origin and philosophy of popular tradition in general. Like almost 
all recent investigators, he rejects the Euhemeristic theory which 
refers legends to the distorted recollections of the exploits of actual 
persons, and explains them as originating for the most part in 
anthropomorphic personifications of natural forces. Primitive man, 
incapable of abstract thought, is driven to clothe his conceptions of 
nature in imagery borrowed from his personal experience ; hence 
the continual reproduction of human domestic relations among the 
personages of popular mythology. This view, it will be seen, 
accords in principle with that of the solar mythologists, while 
avoiding the inconvenience of referring well nigh the entire cycle 
of popular story to a single coustituent of the groups of natural 
phenomena. Further, in Von Hahn's view, the processes of the 
formation of myth and of the formation of language are correlative, 
and the stability of language implies the cessation of myth. It 
hence ensues that all the myths ot the Aryan race in Europe are 
imported, and existed in their present shapes before the race had 
quitted its original Asiatic abode. The Liiad, therefore, existed in 
substance before Troy, and has no historical relation to that city. 
On this point Von Hahn is accordingly in conflict with Dr. Schlie- 
mann, whose discoveries, which he did not live to see, will probably 
have the effect of rehabilitating ancient testimony to a great 
extent, and securing the partial recognition of the Euhemeristic 
theory as at all events indicating one element in the mythopeic 
process. Von Hahn lays stress on the impossibility of the national 
Pantheon being represented in a national legend as divided against 
itself, although the difficulty is solved in the simplest manner by 
admitting the Greeks and Trojans to have worshipped the same 
deities. On the whole, the merit of the book eonsists less in its 
philosophy than in its copious and interesting parallels of Hellenic 
myths with the Teutonic, especially in the investigation of the 
numerous points of contact between the Homeric and Hesiodic 
poems and the Eddas. 
Dr. G. Weber's memoir of the great historian Schlosser is 
too discursive to be altogether satisfactory; a fault in some 


| measure to be excused by the want of adequate material. 


Schlosser’s life was singularly uneventful ; the interest attaching to 
him, apart from his literary performances, arises from his strongly 
marked individuality, and the warmth of feeling displayed in his 


| private correspondence. He was a man of powerful, but rugged 


aud angular, character; magnanimous, haughty, full of prejudice, 
and carrying into the ordinary concerns of life the decision and 
ustentation so conspicuous in his Histories. He naturally made 
many enemies, and occupied an isolated ‘and almost detiant posi- 
tion throughout his life. The annoyances incident to such a state 
of things were in a great degree mitigated by his cordial attach- 
ment to two admirable female triends, though even this was liable 


* Sagwissenschafiliche Studien. Von Dr. J. G. yon Hahn. Jena: 
Mauke. London: Williams & Norgate. 
+ F.C. Schlosser, der Historiker. Erinnerungsblitter aus seinem Leben 


é D und Wirken. Vou Dr. Georg Weber. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: 
represent the iine flower of these , Williams & Norgate. 


| 
= hompson). Lor Old Sake's Sake (Stella Austin. Masters) is 
worthy of the author of Stumps, and of many other pleasing 
tales; and Merry Sunbeams ace and Lock) deserves its name 
Among a crowd of reprints, whose mere titles would fill a page, 
we select an abridgment of Irving's Bracebridge Hail | 
(Macmillan), for the sake of Mr. Caldecott’s drawings. White's | 
Selborne (revised by J. E. Harting. Bickers and Son) is perhaps 
Among books which appeal to boys, Notes of Travel in Lyypt and | 
Nubia (J. L. rome Marcus Ward) ought not to have been | 
omitted. Returning to reprints, we have (Marcus Ward) Zhe 
Vicar of Wakefield, a neat and prettily illustrated edition; and | 
(Routledge) Household Tales and Fairy Stories, Minstrel Lore 
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to interruption from his fastidiousness or ag His letters to 
these ladies form the most interesting part of Dr. Weber's volume ; 
which also contains an appendix of essays by Schlosser not col- 
lected in his lifetime. A review of Mirabeau’s memoirs is the most 


important. 
rofessor Kovalewsky *, a Russian political economist and 
patriot, is deeply impressed with the impending social crisis in his 
country, where the problem consequent upon the emancipation of 
the serfs, whether the existing community of land among villagers 
is to be maintained, or whether land is to become individual pro- 
rty as in the rest of Europe, presses urgently for solution. 
Weighty arguments may be adduced on either side of the question. 
One party points to the imperfect cultivation of the soil under the 
resent system, and maintains that it will never be made duly pro- 
Setive until the owner has a more direct interest in the improve- 
ment of his property. The opposite school dreads above all things 
the creation ae servile and poverty-stricken proletariat. Pro- 
fessor Kovalewsky belongs to the latter party, and supports its 
views by an account, evincing immense industry and research, of 
the ancient arrangements for the administration of communal pro- 
perty in the Pays de Vaud, and of their gradual decay, to the 
great prejudice, as he considers, of the commonwealth. The weakest 
int of his case is his omission to face the fact that this decay 
is no isolated phenomenon, but one that has invariably attended 
the transition from a primitive to a complicated condition of 

society. 

Professor Brentano ¢ is acquiring a European reputation as the 
representative of the “ academic socialists ” of Germany, the party 
which endeavours in social questions to steer a middle course be- 
tween the communistic demand for the sacrifice of individual 
rights and liberties to the general good and the unconditional 
advocacy of laissez-faire. His recent essay on the legal relations 
of operative and employer consists, in the first place, of an historical 
introduction tracing the growth and decay of the old protective 
system of guilds, and the rise of Trade-Unions as a substitute ; 
of a review of the present condition of the labour question, and 
an investigation into the most promising means for its solution. 
For this he looks principally to the effect of combination among the 
workmen, and to the action of courts of conciliation. There is 
little in his recommendations that would appear novel in England; 
but they may be much needed in Germany, where, to judge from 
the general tenor of Professor Brentano's treatise, a feudal concep- 
tion of the relation of employer and employed is still dominant. 
Herr Brentano is at pains to combat this by pointing out that, the 
workman's labour being, by the universal admission of economists, a 
commodity which he sells to his master, the latter stands to him 
in the relation of a customer. He disputes the existence of any 
determinate wages-fund inexorably limiting the workman’s share in 
the profits of his labour, and considers that this participation will 
continue to augment, proportionately diminishing the employer's 
share of profit, in proportion to the artisan’s own progress in en- 
lightenment and self-restraint. Combination he regards as the instru- 
ment of this progress, arbitration as a necessary adjunct for reducing 
the perilous friction attendant on important changes. On the whole, 
his view of the social question is a cheerful one, and he refers with 
approbation to England as the country where it has made most 
progress towards a satisfactory settlement. He makes but slight 
reference to the least defensible feature of Trade-Unions, their 
tendency to limit the quantity and deteriorate the quality of 
work in the supposed interest of the producer. 

A section of Professor Brentano’s subject is treated much 
more copiously by Georg Schanz}, in a volume on the histury of 
German trade guilds of the middle ages. It contains, with other 
interesting matter, researches on the organization of eight distinct 
trades in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and a chapter on 
ecclesiastical guilds, with an extensive appendix of contemporary 
documents. 

Professor Miiller§ observes that the “ Kulturkampf,” as the 
struggle between the secular and ecclesiastical authorities is rather 
absurdly entitled in Germany, will be found to occupy the largest 
share of his political chronicle for the year 1875. He is as good 
as his word ; German affairs occupy considerably more than half 
of a professed compendium of universal history; and everything 
German is viewed in its real or supposed connexion with this 
peculiar national institution of a “ Kulturkampf.” The affairs of 
other nations are treated much on the same system. France, as 
an obnoxious neighbour to Germany, is honoured with a fair 
amount of notice; while inoffensive England receives only four 
pages. If, however, this particular volume of Herr Miiller’s 
series is a mere delusion as regards its professed object, the ful- 
ness with which the religious disputes of Germany are treated 
renders it a useful book of reference on that particular point. 

Something of an anti-Roman, though by no means of an anti- 
Catholic, tendency may be remarked in Dr. von Héflez's sketch of 


* Umriss einer Geschichte der Zerstiickelung der Feldgemeinschaft im 
Kanton Waadt. Von Maximus Kovalewsky. Ziirich: Schmidt. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

Das Arbeitsverhiiltniss dem heutigen Recht. Geschichtliche und 
Skonomische Studien. Von Lujo Brentano. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Zur Geschichte der deutschen Cesellen-Verbiinde im Mittelalter. 
Von Georg Schanz. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

§ Politische Geschichte der Gegenwart. Von Wilhelm Miiller. Bd. ix. 
Das Jahr 1875. Berlin: Springer. London: Williams & Norgate. 


the last Teutonic Pope, Adrian VI.*, in his relations to the 
German Emperor of his day. These were of a peculiarly intimate 
character, Adrian having been Charles's preceptor ; and the moral 
of Dr. Hofler’s essay seems to be that the secular and spiritual 
heads of the Christian world should always be Germans. It is, 
however, sufficiently evident that Adrian, a most conscientious 
man, found considerable difficulty in reconciling his duties as the 
head of Christianity with the political subservience demanded by 
Charles, and that the latter found it necessary to confirm his hold 
upon the Pope by bribing the members of his household. This is 
hardly the Catholic ideal; and it is significant that the only point 
on which the heads of Church and State were entirely 

should have been the expulsion from Rome of the Jewish and 
Moorish fugitives to whom Alexander VI. had given an asylum. 

Baron Friedrich August von Hardenberg t, a member of the 
same family as the illustrious Prussian Minister and as Novalis, 
successively served the Courts of Wurtemberg, Hesse-Cassel, and 
Hanover during the greater part of the eighteenth century. His 
biography is not especially interesting, but it contains some curious 
illustrations of the peculiarities of the petty German principalities 
of the period; the most entertaining part is perhaps his notes of 
travel in Italy, Germany, and England. He is astonished at the 
free association of all classes in the London Parks, describes the 
south of England as very scantily peopled, and echoes the usual 
complaints of foreigners on the monotony of English fare. His 
Hesse fell during the ears’ and termi- 
na is disgrace upon his master changing sides. 

The title of Prshane Du Bois-Reymond’s discourse on the 
anniversary of Leibnitz’s birth ¢ relates to the apologue of the 
dice with which the Abbé Galiani silenced the mechanical 
materialists of his day. “If,” said the philosophers, “your dice 
always fall double six, the clear inference is that they are loaded.” 
Bs avg A answered the Abbé, “and so are the dice of nature.” 
Du Bois-Reymond seems to consider that the force of this illus- 
tration has been weakened by the Darwinian generalization, we do 
not very well understand why. If no variation can possibly 
establish itself eo such as is conducive to the preservation of 
the individual and the further development of the species, it would 
rather seem that Nature’s dice must = loaded very efficiently. 

A melancholy interest attaches to Herr Rathgeber’s diligent 
enumeration of the manuscript treasures of the Strasburg Library §, 
destroyed in the recent bombardment. They are enumerated chrono- 
logically, in the order of their acquisition, and particulars respecting 
their history are added when practicable. An appendix contains 
— documents of interest, including the original statutes of the 
Li 

pn of modern Greek literature, by Dr. R. Nicolai;|, sup- 
plies an unquestionable want in an unfortunately dry and 
unattractive fashion. The work is, indeed, rather a catalogue 
than a history; while at the same time it is fair to admit that the 
lack of unity of subject, and the general barrenness of Romaic 
literature until late years, must in any case have rendered the 
historian’s task a difficult one. Herr Nicolai’s plan has not allowed 
him to enliven his pages with extracts, in the absence of which it 
is difficult to urrive at any accurate conclusion respecting the merits 
of the authors he passes in review, apart from the unquestionable 
testimony they offer to the existence of a highly important poeti- 
cal, historical, philological, and archeological revival among their 
countrymen. The chief value of his book is as a repertory of 
information respecting writers uninteresting perhaps in them- 
selves, but important as representatives of this national resurrec- 
tion, and as a careful compendium of the ascertainable particulars 
respecting the obscure period of suspended animation from the 
taking of Constantinople to the middle of the eighteenth century. 

A little volume, comprising sketches of some modern German 
artists, by F. Pecht §, deserves commendation as pleasant and at 
the same time instructive reading. The most important of the 
artists of established reputation treated in it are Cornelius and 
Rietschel the sculptor; of less known men, Anselm Feuerbach, 
now in the full career of success as a painter of historical subjects 
at Vienna, and Preller, whose name is indissolubly associated with 
the Odyssey. 

The performance of Wagner's operas at Bayreuth ** has evoked 
a host of comments and pamphlets pro and con, out of which we 
may select as typical specimens Dr. Mohr’s rather trimming review, 
and Herr yon Wolzogen’s hearty anathemas upon dissentient 
critics. 


* Der deutsche Kaiser und der letzte deutsche Papst: Karl V. und 
Adrian VI. Von Dr. Constantin von Héfler. Wien: Gerolds’ Sohn. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

+ Lin hkleinstaatlicher Minister des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Leben und 
Wirken Friedrich August's, Freiherrn von Hardenberg. Herausgegeben 
von einem Mitgliede der Familie, Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

$ Darwin versus Galiani. Rede, gehalten von Emil Du Bois-Reymond. 
Berlin: Hirschwald. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die handschrifilichen Schitze der friiheren Sirassburger Stadtbibliotheh. 
Von J. Rathgeber. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. London: Triibner. 

|| Geschichte der neugriechischen Literatur. Von Dr. R. Nicolai. Leipzig : 
Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 

Deutsche Kiinstler des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Studien und 
Erinnerrungen. Von F, Pecht. Erste Reihe. Nérdlingen : Beck. London : 
Asher & Co. 

** Richard Wagner und das Kunstwerk der Zukunt:. Von Dr. W. Mohr. 
Kéln: Du Mont-Schauburg. London: Asher & Co. 

Die Ti ie in Bayreuth und ihr Satyrspiel. Von Hans von Wolzo; 
Leipzig : Schloemp. Asher & Co 
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The November number of the Rundschau* is signalized by the 
reappearance of Gottfried Keller, the Swiss novelist, whose Leute 
von nee mcr pro some of the most striking short stories in 
modern fiction. The commencement of his “ Ziirich 
Novelettes” in the present number is very promising, but proves 
to be merely the introduction to an historical tale, where he does 
not appear equally at home. Julian Schmidt has not succeeded in 
finding much that is novel to say about George Sand, nor is the 
undertaking easy. L. Friedlinder’s essay on Kant as a politician 
presents many features of interest. Kant’s enthusiastic admiration 
of Rousseau should modify the current estimate of his character, 
as should also the cordial weleome which he gave to the French 
Revolution, notwithstanding his theoretical disbelief in the per- 
fectibility of human nature. L. Bamberger, in an essay on the fall 
in the value of silver, maintains that the iation will be per- 
manent, and that the Latin union will eventually be driven to 
adopt a gold standard. 

An excellent selection from Goethe's accompanied by 

judicious notes, and eee calculated for a German reading- 
book, has been added to Low's series, by Dr. Buchheim.t The 
selections are vineipally made from the Italian Travels and Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit. 


THE WITNESS OF ART. 


our extracts from this book, contained in our notice of 
December 9, some printer's errors unfortunately occurred, two 

of which we corrected last week. To prevent misconception, and 
at the wish of Mr. Wyke Bayliss, we reprint in extenso the follow- 
ing from his book, to the effect of which he believes in- 
justice to have been done :— 


T am not speaking from any theological sentiment. 1 do not so much as 
touch the religious element of the question. I am speaking simply as an 
Artist on a matter of taste. Whether it be true that “as a morning cloud, 
they melt into the azure of the past,” or whether— 


There, by the cypresses 
Softly o’ershadowed, 
Until the Angel 

Calls them they slumber— 


in either case alike, it is not for Art to drag forth the poor limbs and 
assault the memory of the soul with foolish gibes. The Use of the Super- 
natural is legitimate in Art; but Art should touch nothing except to 
ennoble or refine. And before all things Art should not be unclean. Its 
pinions were not given that it might stoop to carrion, nor its eagle glance 
except that it might behold the sun. Letits fight then be as that ofthe: eagle. 
When the landscape lies in darkness there is still a light upon his wings. 
Look up, they are crimson with the glory of the sunset. But as a vulture, 
never! It is not for his brood to see the Invisible—his eye is upon the 
earcase, His wings also are red, but not with the crimson of the setting 
sun. Look! they are red with blood. 


* Deutsche Rundschiu. Hera a von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 3. 
Aft. 2. Berlin: Paetel. London: 


+ Buehheim’s deutsche Prosa. va. 2. ” Goethe's Prosa. Von C. A. 
Buchheim. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


The FIFTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission 1s. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PRZTORIUM.,.” and “CHRIST ENT ‘ERING JERU SAL EM "’ (the latter just com- 
pleted), each 33 by 22 feet; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’’ “ Christian Martyrs,” &c. xc., 
at the DORE GALL ERY, 35 New BondStreet. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


R. MARTIN COLNAGHI'S WINTER EXHIBITION 
PICTURES, by Domingo, a Tapiro, ined. Rosa oe, De Nittis, Bianchi 
Escosura, Willems, ‘Stevens, &c. &c. m Daily 
GUARDIGALLERY, Haymarket, 
RITISH MUSEUM.—In future, the BRITISH MUSEUM 
will be CLOSED for the purposes of Cleaning, &c., during the first Week in er eg te 
the first Week in May, and the first Week in October, instead of, as hitherto, during the first 


Week in January, May, and September. 
British Museum, December 9, 1876. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
ROYAL AROHITECTURAL MUSEUM and SCHOOL 
of A 


(In connexion with the Science and Art Department.) 
18 TUFTON STREET, DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


THE DRAWINGS FOR — PRIZES 
OFFERED BY T 


GOLDSEIT HS’ COMPANY 


DESIGNS "FOR PLATE 
Will be exhibited in this Museum on and after December 26. 


aDiie, FREE (daily) from Ten till Four,and SATURDAYS till Six, =a Eysny 
VENING (except Saturday) from Six till Nine. Art Workmen speciaily in 


The CLASSES now Open :—LIFE Saturdays, from Two to Five P.21. 
per Month. ART-WORKMEN’S EVENING CLASSES. Mon days, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. from Seven ty Nine. Fee, 6d. per Week. Entrance Fee, 2s. 6d. 


A CLASS for LADIES is being formed. 

Persons wishing to join should apply at the Museum, to the Instructor, Mr. OWEN GIBBONS. 
A. J. B, BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEO. GiL BERT SCOTT, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon 

as Place, w. 


CRYST: AL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL Principal. Mr. J. W. WILSON, Inst. es. 
The NEXT TERM will open on Monday, January 8. and ol 
to the Institution can be obtained on application in OF fice of the Cry Stal Palees Company's 
School of Art, Science, and Literature, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, ace Company's 
— By Order of the Committee, 
F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
FE,PIPHANY TERM will COMMENCE on January 16, 1877. 


The following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be awarded by Exami- 
(L.) To lid ior as Students in Arts, One Foundation Scholarship of £70 
and One oF £30 per annum, c- for two years. 
To Studeuts in Arts, who have resided during three, and not more than four Terms, One 
Foundation Scholarship of £30, tenable for one year. 


(2.) To a in Theology— 


1 f £60 per annum, tenable for two years, and One Exhibition 
of £30, a for one year. ates One Exhibition of £20 per annum, tenable for two years, 
restricted to Students of limited means. 

After One Year's I One Exihib of £30, tenable for one year. 
Open to Graduates, One of £40, 
successful Candidates will not be required to commence their Residence immediately. 
The annual value of the Scholarships and Exhibitions open to Theological Students is 
upwards of £700. 
Applications for further inf must be add ito 


“THE WARDEN’S SECRETARY,” Durham. 
AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. — The next 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will "rake place on Friday, January 12, 1877. There 
are a few Vacancies. The College has been founded in order to enable Students somewhat 
younger than ordinary Undergraduates to take University Degrees. Older Students are not 
ame 1. Special attention is paid to the needs of those who wish to become Schoolmasters, and 

wise economy is carried out in all the arrangements. For further information, apply to the 
ARDEN,7 ‘Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 


MALYV_E RN COLLEGE 
The F IRST TERM for 1877 will begin on Monday, January 29. 


FFLIZABETH COLLE GE, GUERNSEY. Founded a.p. 1563. 

Six close Se holarships at gt Valuable School Exhibitions and Prizes. Prepara. 
tion for Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, Army, Navy, and Civil Service. attention’ paid 
to French and German. Climate aula. ‘Terms from 50 to 70 Guineas. For Prospectus, 
&c. apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
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Te Rey. ALEX. J. D. DORSEY, B.D., will LECTURE (if 
CASTLE, 


BEUCE TOTTENHAM. 
Head-Masters— 


GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL. D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxfo' 
Rev. WILLIAM ALMACK, M.A., St. St Cambridge, late Master 
radfie 

In the Class Wor! is paid to each ‘s strong it; weakness in one 
branch not being allowed to retard advance ‘= others. _ _ 

Special provision for young Boys sete me the Public Schools. 

Excellent cricket and football grounds. 

For Terms, list of Honours at Oxford, Cambridge, and London, &c., apply to either Head- 
Master. 


GI6 GLESWICK SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governing Board—Sir JAMES P. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, Bart. 
guinea G. STYLE, M.A., Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
inent subjects of Instruetion are Mathematics, Science,and Modern La 


jitions to the are now complete. ‘3 may now be centered for 
‘Term of 1877, which wil ‘commence on on Jan 2. 


ays WINCHESTER.—A. M. HEATHOOTE, B.A., 


(THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
OMPANY. 


At the FIFTY-FOURTH HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of 7 oe 
held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, on Friday, December 15, 
Colonel J. HOLLAND, Chairman of the Company, in the Chair, 
The Advertisement convening the Meeting was read ; 
The Company’s Seal was affixed to the Register of Proprietors ; 
The Directors’ Report having been taken as read, 
It was Moved by the CHAIRMAN, Seconded by L. R. REID, Eeq., and and Resolved : 
with the A now submitted, be received 


It was Moved by the CHAIRMAN, Seconded by H. WOLLASTON BLAKE, Esq., and Resolved : 
That a Dividend be and is hereby declared out of surplus profit, to be paid to the Holders 
Ps! Capital Stock and Shares now registered in the Sooke of the Company, at the rate of 
per cent. upon the Capital Stock, and upon the amounts called up on 

J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 
by Rozert Hopsow, Esq., Seconded by Wat. B. C. MAXWELL, Esq., and 
That the best thanks of the Meeting are due and are hereby pana to the Chairman and 
Directors for their attention to the interests of the Compan. 


It was Moved by RoBERT MINTON, Esq., Seconded by the a and Resolved : 


That the best thanks of the Meeting be given to ha Agent and executive officers,and the 
WOOLWICH, ARMY DIRECT, COOPER'S HILL, and PIELD-LANE IN STITUTION, Ragged Schools, Night 
Refuges, & 


CIVIL SERVICE.—A WRANGLER. who has passed 300, prepares 
TWELVE PUPILS only. High-Class assistance.—Rev. Dr. iWUGHES. Ealing, W 


GUTHERLAND HOUSE, Wimbledon Park, Surrey.—Mr. 

BIRCH, bay PREPARES the Sons. of Noblemen and Gentlenen for Public and other 

Schools, from — = age of Eight to Fourteen, has several VACANCIES for the Term com- 


ONN ON RHINE.—Mr. A. C. PEARSON, B.A., St. John’s, 
Cambridge, has token the MANAGEMENT of the House condueted for thirty years with 
great success |» r. W.C. Perry. He prepares PUPILS 
Gi ro) Military mermimapions, and for higher posts in Mercantile Life.—For Terms and 
ferences. address Mr. A. C. PEARSON, 38 Bachstrasse, Bonn on Khine. 


J NIVERSITIES, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and all COMPETI- 

TIVE and PASS EXAMINATIONS._Parents anxious to secure for their SONS 

ARATION for the above, combined with very 

mforts, Id R., Gentlemen's 
ee Society, 28 Bedford Street, Strand, V 


President.—The Right Hon. the re of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
Treasurer.-V. A. BEVAN, 

FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED to ad the H ess Poor with Night Shelter, 
Firing, Bread, sland Cotfee; to provide a Dinner on Christmas Da Day k for 500 of the Destitute ; and 
also to carry on the folowing: important operations of the pte meg vs. —B le Ragged 
Schools. Free Night Schools, ale and Female Refuges, Mission to the Fallen, ‘Regxed Church 
Services, Servants’ Training Home, Girls’ and Boys’ Certified T Industrial Schools, &c. The 
Committee appeal with confidence to the eo to aid them in their efforts to ameliorate the 


for the Universities, the various | 


| sufferings experienced at this season of the year by their poorer brethren, Subscriptions and 
| Donations will be thankfully received rh t the Messrs. BARCLAY, & CO., 
Lombard Street, and Messrs. RANSOME & Co, Pall Mall East ; the Treasurer, W. A. aa] 
| ., 44 Lombard Street ; and through the Hon. Eig Secretary. Mr. E. 
| at the Tnstitation, Little Saffron Hill, Farrin; Parcels of old or new Clothing. reid 
Boots, &c., will be most gratefully received at the "Institution. 
P. PLATT, Secretary. 


—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Piasiton—De- EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ” For Invalidsand those re- 
andchange. TurkishBathson the Private ark. 


pees PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Modern). Reference kindly allowed to Head-Master of wr and 
Parents eePunis. Terms, £120, including everything.—Address, Rev. J. LaNGTON CLARKE, 


A CLERGYMAN (High Wrangler, Scholar, and University 


Prizeman), late Private Tutor at Cambridge, and Master in a Public School, prepares 
FIVE PUPILS (age not under Seventeen) for the oy kh and Competitive Examinations. 
Seve lately gained Scholarships. 


=z pore late ly Terms, Fifty Guineas a Term.—Rev. M. A., Christ- 

CATION for GENTLEMEN. — Professor 
SCH, of Cannstadt highiy. by old Pupils and Parents | 

of the same. will have some VACANCL S after C Fo: apply to Prof. 


Hirsca, Cannstatt, or to Messrs. TRUBNER & Co., Solna Hill, London. 


KDUCATION, SOUTH COAST.—The DAUGHTERS of 

GENTLEMEN can be received in a First-class SCHOOL at the Seaside. Masters from 
London and Brighton — ‘Twelve out of Seventeen i Pusils have passed the Oxford Exami- 
a= ft three years. Reference permitted to the Re on GREGORY.— Address, Miss 


T° MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES for COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS,—Captain CHAWNER = 77th Regiment) will have 


a few VACANCIES after Christmas. ‘Terms on application, and references._The Manor 
House, Newton Valence, Alton, Hants. 


JXBRIDGE SCHOOL, Uxbridge.—TO BE LET, on lease, in 
consequence of the sudden death of the Reverend Principal, the above Old-established 
SCHOOL, sta: standing on Three Acres of Ground, for miay or pixty 
Boarders, with large detached School-rooms, Playground, Meadow, Garden, &c. 
energetic man it offers an ° ; but part of the School 
Furniture to be taken = Valuation. The Cu of the Parish being now vacant, apne 
Clerical Assistance will be entertained by the Vicar._Apply,on the premises, or by 
Esq., Solicitor, Uxbridge. 


‘TUTORSHIP. —An OXFORD: M.A., in Honours, many years a 
Master large Public School, wishes to READ with a Pu il or two for a few months 
in the South of ramos. —Address, X.¥.Z., Post Office, Longhor, Lianelly, Carmarthenshire. 


EAD-MASTERSHIP.—TheGOVERNORS of KIMBOLTON 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Hunts, are prepared to receive applications from CANDIDATES 
ap of some iaiversty, within the British gee for the post of HEAD-MASTER. 
ey propose to pr toan Election in the month of February next, and the elected Candi- 


BEN RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
and SANATORIUM, WHARFEDALE. 
SPECIAL WINTER TERMS. 
For particulars address the MANAGER, Ben Rhydding, near Leeds. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. BEDFORD HOTEL. Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long ished. Suitesof 


| Rooms. "Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Foes to in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


ANNES, Alpes maritimes—GRAND HOTEL de la CALI- 
FORNIE, full South, Ten mingtee walk from the Sea; splendidly situated in the eRe. 
—CHABASS. 


known as C. Open Large penene attached to it. 

Proprietor ; same house at Royat, Puy de Dome F 

GRANVILLE HOTEL, RAMSGATE, 
. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 

GRANVILLE SPECIAL EXPRESS. 


Arrangements have been made with the South-Eastern Railway to run a FIRST 
CLASS SPECIAL PRIVATE EXPRESS to Ramsgate every Friday. The 
next train will leave on the 29th instant, from Charing Cross at 3.45, and Cannon 
Street at 3.50, arriving at at 6 P.M. (Table-d’hote at the Hotel at 7 P.st.) 
This SPECIAL PRIVATE EXPRESS will return from’ Remenate on pontiar. 
January |, at 8.30 A.M., arriving in town at 10.45. Fares: Return Tickets, 30s. 
‘An allowance of 128. 6d. mi to Visitors staying at ~ Granville Hotel and special 
terms for Families. RETURN TICKET 'S can_be obtained at the following 
addresses :—Mitcheli’s. Old Bond Street ; Midland Grand Hotel, Midland Railway ; 
Bailey’s Hotel, Gloucester og Kensington ; ; Gaze's Tourist Ticket Office, 
. 440 Strand ; Bailey & Co., 10 King 
treet, ‘ames’s ; wig ot Royal Exchange, corner of Cornhill; Army and Navy 
Toilet Club. 24 Queen Victoria Street, E.C 


RANVILLE HOTEL BATHS: 
TURKISH and OZONE, Hot and Cold Sea Water, Hydropathic and Swimming. 
BED AND BOARD, with Attendance, 12s.6d. aday. Special Terms for Families. 


HOTEL is_ superbly fitted, ad specially 


date will be required to commence his duties —— after the next Midsummer f 
gull particulars may be on application to the Secretary. Mr. C. R. WADE-GERY, St. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS SCHOUL BOARD. 
ANTED, an Officer to undertake the duties of CLERK to 


SUPERINTENDENT of the SCHOOLS. and SCHOOL BOARD 
ucationa: ai sable. Sa include 
Clerical Assistance to the satistaction of the Board. ab ae 


Cc. F. PRES 
Barrow-in-Furness, December 20, 1876. TON, Clerk to the Board. 


UGBY.—APARTMENTS to be LET, in a large | handsome 


Private House, with good Cooking and Attendance, Hot, ad 
Moderate Terms. —For Terms, address, 4 “Advertiser” Office, Rug’ Baths, &c. Very 


ARTNERSHIP.— £20,000 WANTED.—This amount is 
required to extend a sound hed over twenty 
during which time the Profits can be proved to yay averaged over 15 per cent. per annum. 
The Proprietor is willing to take veither an Active Partner with the above Capital or a Sleeping 

ner.under the Limited Partnership Act. The hichest references given and required. 
None but Principals or their Solicitors will be treated with.—Apply to ALPHA, care of Henry 
Greenwood, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 


ARRIAGE WITH A WIFE'S SISTER.— 
The Scriptural objection has been almost 
urged are supposed to be social. But : 


Ist.—Social objections should not prevai) against against a marriage not forbidden by God's Law. 
tae social and moral sense of the community (excluding extreme Church views) sup- 
3rd.—No social penalties attach to it. 


4th.—All civilized States, except England, recognize it. 

$th.—Even England, in her Australian Colonies, has recently legalized it. 

6th.—Its illegality is i 

7th.—Its legalization is persistently | demanded. 
Lhe objections made are not really social, but sentimental. 

Ist.— Would its legalization prevent familiarity with a wife's sister? Due familiarity would 
be undue would be restrained. 

2nd.— Woul: ait create jealousy in a wife? The idea of re-marriage does not 
otherwise jealousy might equally extend to intimate female friends. A dyin ~ dg Bg 
preferred as the pect mother of her children, her sister, who is already their aunt, yet a 

stranger in r . A second family is thus aay related to ee first. No 

foreign element of status or property is introduced, family un m is preserved, and jeal 


ge it prevent the maternal aunt from residing with the wido nd sabinpcharoned 
his children? “A common root and a community of interest between 
encouraged by the existing law, is the most fruitful source aiieeun unions. 


T. PAYNTER ALLEN, Esq., Sec. of the 4 
21 Parliament Street. 


Treasurer—G. M. STORY, Esq. 
Bankers.-Messrs. COCKS, BIDDULPH, & Co. 


ded with every Home comfort and convenience for a W: 
the 


SOUTHSEA.—THE BOCAS BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL. Grand Apartme: 
Gost Table. Excellent Wines. Low Charges. Fine Sea. Opposite Isle of Wi ate which 

teamboats cross constantly. Military Bands. 2} Hours from , eat ‘Terms for the whole 
Wek, Two Guineas and a Half. 


CUTLERY. .—WILLIAM §&. BURTON has the most varied 


assortment, all warranted. 
Table Knives. Dessert Raives. | 


The Blades are all of the finest Steel. 


8. Pair s. d. 
ditto ditto ” eo 

ditto ditto . 23. ” 8. 

ditto fine ditto ditto .. “a. oe 
4 ditto ditto, extra large e % W6 
4 ditto ditto. African . a. 3. » B36 
Silver Ferules . pe “4. » Bb. 

Ditto Electro Silvered 3. 9. 76 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Farnishin by appointment, to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOG ining upwards of 856 
Illustrations of his warivalled with List 


ag 
2 


The Cant of Goode of ‘the. United’ Kingdom b; Railw t 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON will ata way 


& CcCOMPAN Y’S 
PAPER-HANGINGS, 


FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 
26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No or Printed Cottons are of Morais & Company's design 
less their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


PUBNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


no Extra Charge for original, pest and 
wed priced talogue, with Teoma ph Rosa. 


797 


mC 
| 
— 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELYETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
| 
= 


The Saturday Review. 


[December 23, 1876. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON: Brayca Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,.800.000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


rt lay. jam Knowles, 

Jobn Garratt Cattle Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 


iell, Esq. 


ames Daniel ed tzhagen, 
William 


William Robert Moberly, 


lexander Druce, Esq. Josceline Wm. Percy. 
ik. Joseph Edimann, Sir John Rose, Bart. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Samuel Leo Schuster, z Een. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell. ‘Esq. Eric Costing — . Esq. 
Robert us Heath, Esq. Octavius V 
Wilmot Holland. Esq Montagu Cleugh, Ww Filvinson, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Bet. M.P. Charles Baring Young. Esq. 


OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 

aN due at Christmas will expire on January 9, 1877. 

FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
RR — are grauted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 
Assurance. 

A large participation in Profits, with the tee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the li ties of partnership. 

All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 

The Corporation are open to consider Li for A 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS. 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 
Liverpool = ieee CLA RK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 

Garden, London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 
DURABLE, 


purRE FRAGRANT, 
Comfortable and Refreshing. 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
Recommended by 
PROFESSOR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, = for Shaving, and to which Five Prize Medals were awarded. 
Sold in Tablets, One Shilling each. 


BY CHEMISTS AND HAIRDRESSERS EVERYWHERE. 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD'’S-EYE.—W. D. & H. O. WILLS 
rm the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put up by & by them in ONE 


in 
OUNCE PACKE: TS. in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a redu simileof that 
used for the Two Ounce Packets.—Holborn Viaduct. London, E.C., and Bristol. 


Two POUNDS of ICE in TWENTY MINUTES by the 
NEW PATENT ICE MACHINE. 
Simple in Working ; cost of Ice- production very Trifling. 
Bottto-Coslere for View. _ a. ., and Appliances for Ice Creams, Water Ices, and Ice 
Puddings, are included in 


NETT anne PRICE, EIGHTEEN GUINEAS. 
ion at the Manuf s’ Agency, ARLINGTON & Co.,3 Hill’s Place, 


Can be seen in 
Regent Circus, London 


AN DOURO, fine OLD PORT, 30s. per dozen. Matured 


years in Wood. Pure and Excellent for invalids, and unequalled at 
wr paid. 
HENRY BRETT & CO., 26 and 27 High Holborn. Established 1829. 


_ RoyalE hange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


[HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for 

FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
Orricn—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 

Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. | Sub-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 

Deputy-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 

Directors. 


Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
rt B Blyth, E Louis Huth, 5 
William Theses Bran Esq. Henry J.B Esq. 
jor-General urn all, 


reli 
Davia Po Powell. E 


Robert Ryrie, rie, Eig. 
pom 


Colone! mont. 


George William Campbell, Esq. 
Robert B. Dc 

Geo. Louis Morel Esa. 
Robert Gillespie. Esq. 

floward Gilliat, 


Henry Goschen. 
Edwin Gower, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
is hereby given to Persons assured against Fire, that the renewal Receipts for Premiums 
at Christmas ready to be delivered, and that oa which shall 
remain unpaid after Fifteen days from the said Quarter-day will ‘Neosmne void. 
Fire Assurances can be effected with the Corporation at moderate rates of Premium. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assurances may be effected either with or without pation in profits. 
Copies of the yr 6 Report on the quinquennial Valuation to December 31, 1875, also of 
the Accounts, pursuant to “ The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870, der be obtained on 


lication. 
he Directors are ready to receive application for to the C 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


pee and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
EET STREET (near Temple Bar) 
mendations by the Officials of the Board ‘of Trade (July, 1670) 
bets anticipated ale the principles adopted at the last investiga’ 


1. The “ Seventeen Offices" Table of M was d th h 

2. The future Tate sate of Interest ey nt 3 per cent. only. 

3. bay * Loading” was reserved for fatare Expenses and Profits (see Government 
edule). 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
the largest yet declared. 
_ Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANUE SOCIETY. 
The NEXT BONUS will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


FIRE OFFICE. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL,) 


K LNA HA N’S L L 
KINAHAN & CO., London, finding that, through the recommendation of the Medical 
Profession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 
Purposes is very great, submit with pleasure the following Analysis by Dr. A. H. HASSALL: 

“I have very carefully and fully analysed this well-known and popular Whisky. The 
samples were soft and mellow to the taste,aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky 
must be pronounced to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. The Medical 
Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 


a 
E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celelirated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Sauces.and Condiments, so long and fi 
by their Name, mind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated. —%2 Wigmore Street. ee sh Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square).and 18 Trinity Street. London. 8 


HARVEY’ S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E.LAZENBY «& SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed ** Llizabeth Lazenby. 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRI aR SAU E, 


which are calculated to deceive he Pees LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 


LABEL, bearing their Signature, * LE. RRINS,” which Signature is placed on 7 
Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE eeute, “aa without which none is Genuine. 
Wholesale by the Proprietors. Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oi § a 
generally. tail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
FR Y’S CARAOAS OOOO A. 
“A most delicious and ble article." —St. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"— Food. Water,and Air, naned by Dr. HassaLt. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


INNEFORD S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 

he best Remedy for ACIDITY of Pang STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 

our. and INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Gehieen” and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


At this FESTIVE SEASON many persons suffer from HEAD- 

ACHE, INDIGESTION, and other Unpleasant Symptoms. The use of PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS produces Immediate Relief, without Pain or Inconvenience, and may be resorted 
to at all times with Perfect Confidence. Sold by all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

A New = | comolenely Revised Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
containing all the } ng Books of General Interest, of ao and present Seasons, is now. 
ready for vt}. will be forwarded, postage free, on applicati 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


[PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. 


Policies talling due at Christmas should be renewed before January 9, or the same will 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
"HE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 

CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


Heap Orric8—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Buascues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Domaey, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 
with London Bankers, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Termscustomary 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall aor £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, 
At 5 percent. perann.,subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter peri De ¥ received on terms to be agreed upon 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the B Bank, free of 
cxtracharge ; and Approved Bilis purchased orsent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases Cae in 9 Britiah and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody o: undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Nevy ant Civil Pay 
—— other d of B oney Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
T°! SOLD, by Executors, DEBENTURES of 
en 


ses r m 
Messrs. PADDISON, Solicitors, 57 Fields, London, W. 


SYMINGTON'S PATENT PEA FLOUR is eas 


Wholesome, N boiling, 
tritio ui and dl, 
In Packets, 4d., and or in Tins, cach 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
Sold by all Grocers. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 

NOTICE.—A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of _— 
Copies of recent withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, is now 
ready for delivery. This Catalogue contains an unusually large Selection of Popular Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, hilosophy, Travel and Adventure, and Higher Class of 
Fiction, and is to the oO and S Public 
Institutions, and other large purchasers of Modern Books 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AI]I the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay, ae Subscribers to MUDIE'’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London. City Office, 2 King Street, east, 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W-. 
s from One Guinea to an amount, according to the suppl, ui: 

the best’ New English. French.and German. ion. reguired, A 
with Listsof New Publications. gratis and pos 

*.* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books ‘ofered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application 

BOOTH'S, CHUKTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’ S United Libraries, 
307 RegentStreet, nearthe Polytechnic. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
ot THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. 


B. * Ke 76, 81, 88, 91, 192, and 255 (clean copics)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
tran 


“A good book the best gift.” 
BICKERS & SON’S NEW LIST of FINE ART PUBLI- 


CATIONS, STANDARD BOOKS for the LIBRARY, and NEW ILLUSTRATED 
is the most C and E Guide to the Purchase of Books 


BOOK: 
Presents. os post for One Stamp. 
BIckERrs & SoN, Leicester Square, wc. 


(CHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the 

SHILLING tag off the Published Prices of all New Books, Diaries, a. 

Pocket Books, Peerages, &c. A large and choice Stock, well displayed in Show Room 

from. export and Country particularly to._GILBERT & FIELD. 
te Street, jon, rate Street, Broad S 


OOKS, SECONDHAND.—A very V ALUABLE COLLEC- 
TION of 20,000 VOLUMES, in various classes of Literat 1 splendid 
Illustrated Works, History, Voyages, and Travels, &c., &c. Alsoa interesting Collec- 
tion of Works on Natu Catalogue reatest interest to Book 
Cellectors of ali classes. Enclose Two Stamps for Postage. CARDS Ss. 
aan? Ya ROWSELL, 9 Kiog W illiam's Street, Strand, Wwe C. Libraries purchased of any 
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MISS EDWARDS'S TRAVELS IN EGYPT. 


Just mage b in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. with Two Coloured Maps of the Nile 
lexandria to Dongola, and Eighty Illustrations engraved on Wood 
from —— by the Author; bound in ornamental covers, designed 


also by the Author: price 42s,” 


AA MILES UP THE NILE, 


a Journey through Egypt and Nubia to the Second Cataract. 
Ame.ta B. Epwarps, Author of “ Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented 


alleys,” “Barbara’s History,” &c. 


London, Loncmans & Co. 


MR. G. F. ARMSTRONG’S POETICAL WORKS. 
EMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. A New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 


cloth, price 63. 
“Mr. G. F. Armarons, juine 
poetical abilities have still, we hope, 
and lasting fruit, has "Rope a eae his 
* Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic,’ for the most 
part early works, full of exuberant 
promise and vitality of youth. di. 


“Son livre le fait connaitre un it 
sinc? 


cordant sa confiance & aucune églises ot ow 
des sectes de son eee pour un — aimant 
ui 8" ‘Tepanchait dans 
que a Deux Mondes. 


UGONE: a Tragedy. A New Edition. — 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


“ We notice with p perms a new edition of 
this tragedy, which been vigorously con- 
ceived, ritten with = it and 


THE DEPRIVED BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


LIFE OF ROBERT FRAMPTON, Bishop 


of Gloucester, deprived as a Non-Juror A.p. 1689. Edited by the 


Rev. T. Smipson Evans, M.A. 


“It is certainly one of the most enter- 
taining and instructive biographies of an 
eminent Churchman that we possess. 
It appears in the author’s own words, 
spelling, and even contractions, little 
added to, except by an excellent preface, 
wherein we learn that such different 
men as EVELYN and Pepys alike bore 
testimony to his powers of preaching, 


and learn to honour that plain speaking 
which offends CHARLEs IT. and JameEsIl1. 
and that staunch loyalty to the latter 
which will not let him acquiesce in the 
deed of the Convention which against 
his protest made the throne vacant for 
WILLIAM and Mary........ This life is 
one of the most edifying biographies we 
ever remember to have read.” 
ENGLIsH CHURCHMAN. 


London, Longmans & Co. 


THE TEMPLE OF DIANA, AT EPHESUS. 


Just published, with 27 Lithographic Plates, and 42 Engravings on Wood 
from Original Drawings and Photographs, in Imperial 8vo. 
price 63s. cloth, 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS; including 


Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. W 4 
F.S.A. Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. [Dedicated by 


Permission to H.R.H. Prince Arthur.] 


“Mr. Woop, the record of whose 
labours at Liphesus lies before us in this 
handsome and beautifully illustrated 
volume, deserves as honourable a place 
on the roll of archeological discovery as 
a SCHLIEMANN or a LAYARD 

EXAMINER. 

“How it was that Mr. Woop, with 
marvellous tenacity of purpose, held on 
despite the disappointment which it 
really seems that others had mainly pre- 
pared for him, though in a manly way 
he never breathes a complaint, is told in 
his book; told also it is how when, at 
last, he put faith more worthily in the 
hints which he gathered from inscrip- 
tions turned up in his general explora- 
tions, he struck upon the true road and 
achieved success. Eleven years of active 
life had been de. oted to the search and 
to the development of the ultimate dis- 
covery, and they would have been hon- 
ourably and worthily spent had the 
results been far less satisfactory than 
they have proved.” ARCHITECT. 


“Mr. Woop's account of his disco- 
veries at Ephesus will be read with 
interest not only by all who have ever 
dreamed over the Great Temple which 
was thought worthy to becalled a wonder 
of the world, who have execrated Eros- 
TRATUS, Or sympathised with Sr. PAUL 
and his fellows. The book gives a 
straightforward relation of the discovery 
of those buried treasure: which are now, 
many of ‘them, in the British Museum ; 

d are 1 ductions and transla- 
tions of the inscriptions found in the 
Temple of Diana, the Great Theatre, and 
elsewhere, and on sarcophagi ; whilst the 
volume is plentifully illustrated by litho- 
graphs, coloured drawings, and woodcuts, 
and an excellent map accompanies the 
work. The elevations and conjectural 
restoration of the Artemisium will be 
looked at with curiosity by students of 
history, and artists and sculptors may 
muse over the shattered friezes which 
faintly tell of its bygone glories.” 

Moxsine Post. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Second Edition, revised, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 


(GERMAN HOME LIFE. 


(Reprinted from 


Fraser’s Magazine.) 


“ German Home Life is the work of a 
lady whose extreme frankness and sati- 
rical humour amuse the reader greatly. 
weaeme She laughs with a hearty merry 
laughter entirely without malice ; but 
on the other hand she is not blind to 
‘Teutonic virtues.” DaILy News. 

*“ Beyond the point of epigram these 
papers have a worth and kind'iness all 
theirown. They are written in a large 
and liberal spirit, and have, in spite of 


the modest title under which they are 
offered to the world, a breadth and grasp 
that is at once generous and spirited.” 
VORLD. 
“On the whole we have not had so 
valuable a contribution to our knowledge 
of continental manners and customs for 
many years. German Home Life is sure 
to find many readers, and, being a book 
with a raison détre, is a decided novelty.” 
ACADEMY. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


The closing 
ani- 


KING SAUL. 
cloth, price 5s. 
“The violent, but always unsuccessful, 
efforts of remorse to tind oblivion in a delibe- 
rate attitude of defiance, the sense of the 
hollowness of kingship when severed from the 
reality of influence. and the king's still eager 
love = his Sal sae though blurred always by 
metimes by the brute impulse 
of Taapotent jealousy against the foredesti 
successor, have been taken up one after 
another in Mr. Armstrong's in a 


mated.the circumstances have been judiciously 
———. . and the spectacle becomes absorbing 
agnificent.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


Saturday Review. 


(The Tragedy of Israel, Part I.) Fep. 8vo. 


really macterty manner..........We can 
soaresly tind a higher commendation for the 
raged, King Saul than to say that, in 
choosing his subject, its author did not 
overtax his legitimate strength.” 


Review. 
“Itisa work of the imaginatl ion, 
and the ive power displayed in it is 
as le for the altitude it reaches as 
for range it commands.” —Zzaminer. 


< 


KING DAVID. (The Tragedy of Israel, Part II.) Fep. 8vo. 


cloth, price 6s. 


* The material is thoroughly well wrought ; 
verse_is finished with unfaltering 
strength. There is no +s of the in- 
tell is conceptions of cha- 
racter are sound and firmly sustain ee 


“ There can be no doubt as to the a. 
tive vigour, and [mien intellectual power 
with which Mr. Armstrong pursues his task. 
of events sweeps along 


E. his pages with a grand im ve a 
ving the deep music of jon and im- 
agination for an app te 
ment.” —Guar ‘ian. 
“Mr. Armstrong’s hn, to be numbered 
among our poets is coi 


The author of U; nd ing bes 
“ The author jgone a 

been recognized ding’ Sal h 
distinct merit.” 


KING SOLOMON. The Tragedy of Israel, Part III.) Fep. 


8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


“There can be no doubt that this is in 
various ways & uction displaying genuine 
power and original thought........A vivid 
dramatic poem, dealing with various prob- 
lems of human passion, suffering, and trial. 
The language and often the ideas, are entirely 
modern, but this only helps to bring out the 
essential humanity of the men before us, and 
the reality of their flesh — blood.” 

urday Review. 

“To the energy of purpose necessary to 
approach and grapple with a theme so gican- 
tic, there has been joined a patience in execu- 
tion which has allowed of no slovenly work 
to the best of its judgment ; no mean skill in 
the mechanism of verse; a fancy fertile in 


the as extraordinarily t—so elevated 
is imagination ; so full of idealisin hi» 
finally, perf beautiful is his lan- 

ur aie des Aus- 


a2 quelques années, F. strong 
fait connaitre ‘un de Potmes 
luyriqi et dramutiques et par une tragédie 
d' Ugone. quand il ee le Roi Saul, qui a 
accrue 
encore par le Koi Dav ide et le Koi Salomon.” 
'ybiblion (Paris). 
“ As contributions to modern classics these 
works mae OL hold high rank and be 


conceptions which not seldom re: 
a descriptive faculty....... 
mon is in the portraiture of the hero 
fe’ best of the the three plays."’"_Academy. 
“ We must designate the attested powers of 


Boston (U. ) Commonwea!th. 
any poems have obtained such: a 
wide critical acceptance.” —Hour. 


In the press, 
THE POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 


Edited by GrorGe Francis ARMsTRoNG. A New Edition (containing many 
Poems not before published). Fep.8vo. With Portrait and Vignette. 
’ “ His young star shall continue to shine before the eyes of all who study English 


poetry.” —SaInre-BEUVE. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, and ESSAYS of EDMUND J. 
ARMSTRONG. Edited by Francis AnMsTRoNG. Fep.8vo. With 


London, Loncmans & Co. 


Portrait and Vignette. 


ENNYSON’S NEW POEM, “HAROLD,” sent post free for 


4s. 6d.; cash with order ; —— price, 6s. All Books at 3d. Discount in the ls. irom 
and postage 


ublished prices. ratis 
Hs Moorgate Street, London, E & 


free.—GILBERT FIELD, Bookselle: 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1877.—The Best, the Most 


Complete, and the Most Useful Almanack published, is now 


ready, ond may be had 


of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsvendors, and at all Railways. Is.,or Is. 6d. neatly 


halt-bound. 


Vii ADKIEL’S HIEROGLYPHIC for 1876 shows the destruc- 


tion of the Brooklyn Theatre.—ZADKIEL’S ALMANAC, 1877, price 6d. ZADKIEL’'S 


EPHEMEBIS, 1877, price ls. Now on sale. 


J. G. BeRrGER, Newcastle Street, Strand. 


Now ready. 


T J. and J. SMITH’S DIARIES _ for 1877. Arranged on 


Simple, Concise. and Conve 
useful Information. 


‘ial and General 


Forms, 
iety of sizes. Prises th m 6d. to Published by 


@ great var: 
T. J. Smith, Son, & Co., Queen Street. Che apside, London, Sola’ by Bookseller: 


and Stationers, and at the Railway Stations. 


RALPH DE DICETO’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
In Two Volumes, royal 8vo. half-bound, price 10s. each. 


HE HISTORICAL WORKS of Master RALPH DE 
DICETO, Dean of London. Edited from the Original MSS. by the Rev. W. 
Srvpps, M.A. Reg. Prof. of Mod. Hist. in the Univ. of Oxford; and published by 
the authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. 

The Historical Works of Raupn DE DIcETO are some of the most valuable 
materials for British History. The Abbreviationes Chronicorum extend from the 
Creati n to 1147, and the Ymagines Historiarum to 1201. 

London: Lonemans & Co. and Tripner & Co. Oxford: Panker & Co, 
Cambridge: MacMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Back. 
Dublin: A. THom. 


On January 10, in crown Svo. with Map and Illustrations, price 7 7s. 6d. 
A ORess the VATNA JOKULL, or Scenes in Iceland; a 
description of Hitherto Unknown Regions. By WILLIAM Lorp Warrs. 
London, Longmans & Co. 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 
UICKSANDS ; or, Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and W orship 
Pointed Out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. STEPHEN JeNNER, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


On January 11, 1877, will be published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cl cloth, 


A RISTOTLE’S POLITICS, Greek Text of Books I. III. and 
VII. With a Translation by W. BE. BOLLAND, M.A. late Post Master of Merton 
College, Sapee and with Introductory Essays by A. Lana, B.A. late Fellow of 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the onl < Successful 
Method of Curing this Diseuse. | By Wars, M.D.. M.R.CS., L.8.A. 


Lists and all particulars on application. 


New Cheap Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


RAMBLER (THE). By Samvet Jonnson, LL.D. With a 
complete Index and Table of Contents, carefully collated from the best Editions ; with a 
Sketch of the Author's Life. By Sir WALTER ScoTT, Bart. 
London: WILLIAM TgGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


NEW BOOKS BY MRS T. K. HERVEY. 
M* GODMOTHER’S STORIES from MANY LANDs. 
THE FEASTS of CAMELOT with the Tales that were Told there. Fep. Avo. 3s. 6d. 
London : WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Now ready, 310 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A* MANUAL of the HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 0! 


RT, Prehistoric, Ancient, Classic, and Surly hs zy with Special Reference to 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Ornamenta' G. ZenrFi, Ph.D., Lecturec 
of H.M. Department of Science and Art. 


London : HARDWICKE & BoGvuE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
VV OMAN and HER WORK in the World. By C. N. 
CRESSWELL, of the Inner Temple. 
London: HARDWICKE & BoGur, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


A MODERN mikes. 
the Initial Volume, now preparing, of 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 


ANONYMOUS CRITICISM: Essay. By Rosert Brake 


Author __ Joan of Arc.” Fainting out the evils sby Anony 


Review: 
the injustice thereby done to authors. The writer clearly defines the tru: 
Kerny & ENDEAN, 190 Oxford Street. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 10d. 


PorTY YEARS SINCE; or, Italy and Rome. A Sketch, 
By Lord Waveney, F. RS., F.R.G.S., A.D.C. to the Q 
Witiiam Ripeway, Piccadilly, London. ‘Andel 
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AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BESSIE LANG: a Story of Cumberland Life. By Arice 
CORKRAN. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 


“ Al her the little story is greatly to sepmmpanted, bath co 2 desert n of old- 
- —Saturday Review. 
Ir 


TWO YEARS ABAFT the MAST; 


Apprentice. By F. W. H. SymonpDsoy. Crown 8vo. Fs. 6d 


Life a Sea 


“ Evincesa keen faculty of observation and considerable descriptive power on the author's 
part, and furnishes such a picture of life in a British merchant vessel at the Bd bys as we 

hathy Fee found elsewhere in print......The best book of the we have read for 
many 


THE DILEMMA. By the Author of “ The Battle of Dorking,” 
and “A True Reformer.” ‘New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 6s. 


“ A very striking story, which noone who begins is ay to drop before he finishes it. and 
which no one who finishes it will ever forget. whenever the Indian | ein is mentioned, for it 
clothes with individual form and colour the great vicissitudes of one of the most romantic 
episodes of English history.’’—Spectator. 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
CULMSHIRE FOLK: a Novel. By Ienorvs. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6s. 


No one but a stupid person could fail to 
ra 
“Clever description, brilliant dialogue, gentionent literary culture, and inlaid, 
we one without reading the book can com comprehend how Lady Cu Culmshire fascinates the 


wisdom, make the novel a remarkable one.”’. 
"Court Circular. 
* The preguation of a keen thinker, a close observer, and a man of humour and high intel- 
—Scotaman. 
wn good deal of thoughtful writing, and at least one remarkable study of cha- 
Our short advice is get the book ant read every of it. Chronicle. 
This is a remar’ book—a rare study of character. is no 
“Most interesting. The ts congratulated on a book sure to be read 


liked by all.” —si 
Charming throughout. odd book ; one which never fails to be amusing.” —Spectator. 
“ A most remarkable novel. "ht has been as one of the best works of fete of the 


day.’ "Brighton Gazette. 
“ Displays no ordinary power. This novel will be widely read.” ee Ix Daily Journal. 
“ Extolled for its wr its sprightliness, its clever portrayal of character, and these praises 
are well deserved.” —Church Chronicle. 
* Able — of character, sprightly and animated. Cleverly written, and in a brisk and 
dashing st, le.”—Morning Pos 
~ Numerous healthy and hearty pictures. If this is a first work, it is certainly very pro- 
mising."’—Manchester Examines 
bes By me time the end of the third volume is reached, the reader will have fallen quite in love 
with ladyship.”—Jl/ustrated London News. 
“ Aclever and enjoyable book—one of the few novels that can be eee us 
eraid, 
“Gives evidence of real ability. Lady Culmshire is a fine study, and worthy of all the pains 
the author has bestowed upon naw "Globe. 
“As a reflection of the people and manners of our time, ‘Culmshire Folk’ deserves the 
commendation.’ 
¢ If each chapter increases the eagerness to read, merit may be assumed. The book is 


—Edinburgh Courant. 
ont An unknown writer of a clever and book.” —Liverpool Albion. 
“ No one who has read novel can help being pleased wi monges ‘Me 
‘agazine. 
be Le hold of the she interest of the reader at starting, and that hold is never relaxed till the 


i 7 good and often excellent. Readers will look forward to a second work from the 
same bright’ clever pen.” —Duily News. 


London : Henry 8S. Kine & Co. 


w ready, folio, boards, 18s. 


ASIATIO RACES. Being Part v: of Mr. Spencer’s 
SCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOG 


WILLIAMS & 14 Henrietta Street. Garden, London ; and 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY.—VOL. VI. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


(THE PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. By Herserr 


SPENCER. 
WILLEMS & uu Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South F ick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth bevelled, 10s, 6d. 


(THE VOCABULARY of PHILOSOPHY ; Mental, Moral, 


and Meta: cal. For the Use of Students. By WILLIAM D.D.., late 

fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. ‘Third Edition, revised and 

enlarged, edited b: ga CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Protessor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Now ready, New Edition, revised crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth 
BEETHOVEN : a Memoir. By Thsonee Greame. With an 


Introductory Essay by Dr. FERDINAND HILLER, of Cologne. 


“ We can. without reservation, recommend it as the most trustworthy and the pleasantest 
memoir of Beethoven published in England.”—Observer. 
“ This delighttul little book—concise, sy: mpathetic, judicious. "Manchester Examiner. 


London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


WELDON & CO."S NEW ANNUAL. 
“ They make a ‘hit’ every year with their — ANNUALS.”—Vide press. 
Now read: 


Bios AMIN D—,; HIS LITTLE DINNER. Second 


a, crown 4to. with 80 Lilustrations, four page Engravings, Coloured Wrapper, 1s.; 


a ee Caricatures of the principal M.P.’s of all Political Fortis, and Parodies of 
ms by Tennyson. Byron, Scott, Ingoldsby, Hood, Poe, Bret Harte. & 
The great popularity of the Annuals published by’ Weldon & Co. Se coweall several colour- 
able imitations. The Public is requested to see that our name is on every copy purchased. 
London : w RLDON & Co., Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Just published, crown S8vo. with 61 entirely new Wood ‘Bngravings, cloth extra, 3s. 


Ditnon LITTLE BOOK of the MARTYRS of the CITY 


of ROME. Being an Account of some of the Principal Martyrdoms of the Roman 

re,and of the Particular Modes of Torture and Death which the Christian Martyrs 
ea fered from Sentences of the Roman Courts of Law. By the Rev. HeNky Formey, Author 
of * Sacrum Septenarium,” &c. 


London: BuRNS & OATES, 17 & 18 Portman Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Just published, 6d. 


GERB and OTHERS versus TURCO PSHA: the History of 
a Law-Suit in the Court of Mars. By GULIELMUS SCRIBLERUS. 
London: Curtice & Co., Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 


vols. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


BBEYS, CASTLES, and ANOIENT HALLS of ENGLAND 
WALES : their Legen: Lore an pular History. By Tims. Re- 
Revised, and Enlarged, by yA reo With Steel Frontispieces to each 
Ge. Each Voiume complete in itself, and sold separately, 3s. 6d. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Contents of each Volume can be had on application. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH ‘MUNICIPAL HISTORY. By 
James THompPsoN, F.R. 
“ Of the history of his own borough, of its 


of municipal history to general history, it is plain 


Mr. Thompson hly master.” 
turda, aly 17, 1875. 
Leicester : F. Hewitt, Caxton House, Granby — 


| PRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LXXXV. January. 


CONTENTS :— 
Jdn Jdnsonn’s Saga : the Genuine Autobiography of a Modern Icelander, 
Considerations on Municipal Government. 
Fields and Field Sports in Madras, 
Quarter Sessions under Charles I. 
The Roman de Renart and La Fontaine. 
British Trade.—No. V. Austro-Hungary and Germany. 
The Teutonic Tree of Existence. 


Mariuccia. 
London, Loxnemans & Co, 


Now ready, No. CCV. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE ‘for. JANUARY. With 


Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS : 


EREMA ; or, my Father’s Sin. With an Illustration. Chapter BS Sole and Grtet. 
Chapter 15 


Chapter 13. The Sawyer’s Prayer. Chapter 14. Not Far to 
Brought to Bank. Chapter 16. Firm and Infirm 


“GUZMAN DE ALFARACHE” AND THE GUSTO PICARESCO. 
HEROES AND VALETS. 

ANECDOTES OF AN EPICURE. 

FROM STRATFORD TO LONDON. 

“OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES.” 

DUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

CARITA. With an Illustration. Chapter 22. Mystified. Chapter 23. A Remon- 


strance. Chapter 24. On the other Side of the 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., =  Watetlen Place. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS : 


PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. By the Right Hon. Ronertr Lows, M.P. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. By G. A. Srwcox. 

ENGLISH LANDOWNERSHIP. By G. SHaw LEFEVRE, M.P. 

FREE SCHOOLS. By J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. By E. A. FREEMAN. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. By A. Lana, 

GROWTH OF INDIAN CLANS AND CASTES. By A. C. LYALL. 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND OUR ROAD TO INDIA. By Sir H. HavELock, M.P. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


(THE ARGOSY: an Illustrated Magazine. Monthly, 6d. Now 
ready. 


THE ARGOSY for JANUARY, now ready, containing Contm- 


butions by Mrs. HENny Woop, JOHNNY Le DLOW, 


ABRIEL’S APPOINTMENT, a New Illustrated Serial 


Story, commences in the JANUARY Number of Mrs. HENRY WooD's Magazine, 


THE ARGOSY. 


Also THE MYSTERY AT NO. 7, by Jonnyy LupLow; THROUGH HOLLAND. by 
CHARLES W. 


Wooo, with Illustrations, &c. 
Now ready, Monthly, 6d. 
“*The Argosy ’ is the best apd cheapest of our magazines.” —Standard. 
“*'The Argosy’ delightful stories.”— Brighton 
The Argosy is one of the marvels of the day.” —Seotsm 
“ Johnny Ludiow’s Stories are almost perfect of their kind," Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Destingies Street, W. 


PAR EXCELS ANY OTIER CHRISTMAS NUMBER EVER ISSUED FOR 
(CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
CTORIAL WORLD. Two Sheets of Engravings and 


Presentation Plate, entitled * Bridal Gifts.” 


SIXPENCE. Now ready, postage, 2}d. 


Offices: 63 Fleet Street, London. Sold by all Newsagents. 


THE OLDEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
(THE LADIES’ TREASURY: a Household Magazine of 


THE EXS OF A NEW SERIAL STORY, BY THE AUTHOR 


ry full-paged Lilustration, printed on toned paper. 

“DAME DURDEN’S NEW YEAR'S VISIT”: aComedy,in Two Acts. By R. HENRY- 

THE STORY OF MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 

SUSAN’S MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

ONE DAY IN GENOA. 

A CHARADE OF TWO SYLLABLES. In Three Acts. 

FINGER RING LORE. L)lustrated. 
TES ON DRESSMAKING. PARISIAN GOSSIP. 

FRENCH LESSONS. COOKERY. ON DITS. 

A LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE OF THE NEWEST COSTUMES. 

FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS: Girls’ Costume—The Countess Morning Toilet—The Damasse 
Costume—he Caprice—Uride’s Peignoir—~The Corset Band —Jupe Parisian —Sealskin 
Skating Jacket—Girl's Hat. 

NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS: New Straw Work—New Design for Fringe. 


NE 
Monthly, price 6d.; by post. 


Literature, Education, and Fashion. 
The JANUARY Part, commencing a New Volume, contains: 


ENLITLED, “A LIFE’S DRAMA,” 


London: Bemrose & Sons, 10 Paternoster Buildings. 


Y OUNG DAYS: a Magazine for the Young, free from Dogmatic 
Published by the Sunday Sch 
Sy 
} 
con 
Articles on the Stuart Period of English Architecture—Rambles in Greece— 


St. Paul’s—An Afternoon Stroll —Old Ilouses in hitec- 
ture in Irela: 1d—Bristol—Be rwick Rampant.—4d.; 


YARRICK’S HOUSE.—See THE BUILDER of this W “eek 

for View and Particulars ; also. View a 
From a Ducal Kitchen—Paris Exhibition Building—Architecture in Ireland—Cottage Homes 
ot Engiand, <c.—4d.; by post, 4). Office, 46 Catherine Street. And of all Newsmen. 


Vol. I. richly Illustrated, Is. 6d. 


Teaching. 


ol Association, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 
{AKT & ALLEN, Paternoster Row, London. 


ARCHITE ‘CT, a Weekly Art Journal, of December 23, 


tains One of the Designs for the Leeds Publie Offices. and other es also 
Decoration of 


post, 43d. Offices: 175 Strand, W.C, 


and Plan of Branch Sailors’ Home, Liverpool— 


OUBLE 
MANUAT..—On Saturday, 
the INVESTORS’ MONTHLY ie ANUAL. giving not only the highest, lowest,and latest 
Prices of Stocks, Shares. and other Securities during the Month. the mode in which the 
Dividend in each case is pay able the las : 1 
Prices curing t! 
tory of the Year 1576. 
Annual Subscript 10s. 


NUMBER of the INVESTORS’ MONTHLY 


cember 30, will be — a DOUBLE NUMBER of 


Dividends, &e., but also the highest and lowest 
¢ th ee years ; a Finaneial Record of the Month, but also a Financial His- 
the price of the December Number wiil be Is. 4d.; by post, ls. 6d. 


Office : 340 Strand. 


HE FIRST PRAYER-BOOK of EDWARD VL., Com- 


pared with the Successive Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer. Also, a Con- 
cordance to the Rubrics in the several Editions. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of the SUCCESSIVE 


REVISIONS of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


To follow immediately, crown 8vo. cloth. 


JAMES PARKER & Co., Oxford and London. 


Will shortly appear, 
AN EXPOSTULATION with the CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES of LONDON. By Don Pepro V. 
STRAKER & Sons, 124 Fenchurch 


TT WENTY SHORT ALLEGORICAL SERMONS. By 


Fifth Edition, fep. Svo. sewed, 1s. 


WALTeER A. Gray, M.A., and B. Pearse, M.A, 
JAMES PARKER & CO., Uxford and London. 
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Fep. vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


BALLADS OF GOOD DEEDS, 
AND OTHER VERSES. 
By HENRY ABBEY. 


“Mainly inspired wetuin desire to further the spirit of democracy and by a love of generous and 
chivairic actions.”’— 


Abbey his story clearly and His are manly, warm, and 


HENRY S. KING & CO., LONDON. 


Just ready, 4to. cloth, price 30s. ; half russia, price 36s. 
Volume V. (Can—CLe) of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


Now ready, Thirty-ninth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 38s. 


BURKE’S 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


FOR 1877. 
WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER. 


Containing the Names of Privy Councillors, Knights 
of various Orders and Knights Bachelors, 
with a Record of their Families. 


tabla Daal Telegraph. 


HARRISON & SONS, 59 PALL MALL, AND 1 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Booksellers to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Second Edition. Vol. I. 1s. Vol. II. Part I. 12s. 
ADOPTED BY M. MICHEL CHEVALIER AT THE COLLEGE DE FRANCE. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Selected by the Royal Commissioners for the Digest of the Law to the 
Digest of the 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Now ready, small folio, with 25 Plates, 31s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM MY-SKETCH-BOOK; being a 
“Selection of Sketches made during many Tours. By E. W. Cooke, R.A. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 
“ The pencil speaks the tongue of every land.”—DRYDEN. 
Travels in many countries, extending over a period of fifty years, have filled my 
Sketch-books with several thousand sketches, which have often served to recall to 


friends pleasant memories of happy days and sunny climes, and apenas to visit 
places alike remarkable for natural beauty and historic interest. 


At their request, and in the hope that the recollections and desires they have 
experienced may be shared by others, these sketches are submitted to the public. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CABINET EDITION. 
MR. KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE INVASION 


OF THE CRIMEA. 
Vol. I. THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR, 
Will be published next week. 
This Edition will comprise in six volumes at 6s..each the contents of the five 
prepared 


volumes of the Octavo Edition, revised and by the Author. To be pub- 
lished Monthly. With Maps and other Ih 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
EDITED BY THE REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES. 
By the Rev. W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. 
Being the Fourth Volume of the SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES, of which 
have appeared: 
LIVY. By the Eprror. 
OVID. By the Rev. Atrrep Cuurcn, M.A. 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. By the Rev. 


JAMES DaviEs, M.A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Law of Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes,&c. 


LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Second Edition in the Press. 


ENGLAND’S POLICY in the EAST. By 


the Baron HENRY DE Worms. oes Account of the Policy and Interests of 
England in the Eastern as compared with those of the other 
ge = Powers. With Map and Appendix, containing the Treaty of 
Paris, the Andrassy Note, the Berlin Memorandum, Lord Derby’s Des- 
patches, and other Documents. i 8vo. 5s. 


“Nous venons de parcourir un ouvrage........ nous recommand jleusemen' - 
tures" La Politique de T’Angiterre en Orient. par ‘ie Baron Baron Henry de Worms 
bats, December 12, 1876. 
“ All who wish to ht to study and k 
by them this valuable and "Morning Post, De mber 13, 


ng 
“ A clear and decided view........ not only of the my licy of ng — but of the facts 
which may determine its in the 1 Mall Gaze % 


“A work which fairly ranks high among the tent indy pote on the | Ques- 

tion.” '—Globe, December 
“ The most complete Sank and guide to the Eastern tion. ” 
hall Review, December 16. 

“ A well-considered and able summary of the facts and wr... which h demand attention in 
om with the Eastern Question, as now the co! Anything coming from 
Sealine in handing rather exten 

stu e sul careful observation, and grea’ ness in han 
sive complex materials are all in this 
rrey Advertiser and County Times, December 15. 

“ The most careful and the most exhaustive of thomeltionds of books which the present Euro- 

his book will be 


crisis has called forth........In the interests of England we hope that this 
Reply and generally studied.” World, December 20. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE: a 


Political Sketch of Men and Events since -—. By Baron HENRY DE 
Worms. Second Edition, revised and corrected, with an Additional Chapter 
on the Present Crisis in the East. With Maps, demy 8vo. cloth, 9s, 


“A clear account f the difficulties which beset Austria after the close of the war with 
Prussia, and of the policy of Count Beust in overcoming them, will be found in *The A 
Hungarian Empire the Policy of Count Beust.’ "Quarterly Rev 1876. 

“ The special merits of the essay which Baron de Worm: 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
SECOND EDITION OF 
MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW SsTORY, 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD: 
A Romance, 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “ White Rose and Red.” 
“A thrilling tale.""—A thenceum. 
uchanan’s weird and wonderful romance.” —Figaro. 
“Ww rae and striking, and full of the poetry of that Tireton & coast where the scene is laid.” 


Illustrated London Ni 
“The finest descriptive writing of which any English writer is capable.’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 2s. 


CAINA ; and other Poems. By the Author of 


“ The King’ 's Sacrifice,” &c 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 5s. 


WINDS OF DOCTRINE; 


Being an Examination of the Modern Theories of Automatism 
and Evolution. 


By CHARLES ELAM, M.D. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


able. dy spirit always clear, the the selection of materials is the wor "work is 
pervade & spirit of good-sense and right feeling...... re are also 
“we lad to see that ‘ The Empire’ ry = edition 
e are as reac! secon i 
This imp.reant work having been previously in these 


Austria in regard to the Eastern Question.” —Globe, December 15, 

“The maps which accompany the letterpress are admirably Sieted « the style in which 
Baron de Worms is ear, and manner in marshals and exp! complex 
groups of '—World, 


shove West hes heen into the ond Gormen 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


DETECTOR’'S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Th d,1s.6d.; free,1s.8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 

we intiona” am se how gone his work well. advise the to these * Reve- 


London : BAILLI£RE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. 


MAUDE MAYNARD. 


By the Author of “ Almost Faultless,” &c. &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER, 
3 vols. 


BY THE ELBE. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
sol 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE PRESS NOTICES. 
“Told with much beauty of diction, and with rich poetic feeling.” — Leeds Mercury. - 
Preyace, 
4 
i 
| 
XUM = . 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A New and completely Revised Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR, containing all the leading Books of General Interest of the 
Past and Present Seasons, is now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded 
post free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus 
Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, for Sale, at greatly 
Reduced Prices, is also now ready. This Catalogue contains an unusually 
large Selection of Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Phi- 
losophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is 
especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of 
Pubiic Institutions, and other large Purchasers of Modern Books. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW 
YEAR’S GIFTS. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental 
Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, 
and for Christmas, Wedding, or Birthday Presents and School Prizes, is also 
now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mupre’s Serect Liprary 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by 
all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
_ New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY DR. JOHN MILL. 


Cloth gilt, illuminated side, 7s. 6d. (postage, 8d.) 


THE OTTOMANS IN EUROPE; 


Or, Turkey and the Present Crisis. 


GIVING A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT OMLADINA AND PANSLAVONIC 
CONSPIRACY FOR THE OVERTHROW OF THE TURKISH 
AND AUSTRIAN EMPIRES. 


Also Two Coloured Maps of ‘‘ THE SECRET SOCIETY,” showing the proposed 
Panslavonic Empire and Republic. 


LONDON: WELDON & CO., WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NEW FINE ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Imperial 4to. elegantly bound, gilt edges, 21s. 
HOME LIFE in ENGLAND. _ Illustrated by Engravings on 


Steel after Pictures by the following Artists : 


W. Collins, R.A. . R. Lee, R.A. 

J. R.A. J. Linnell. 

‘T. 8. Cooper, R.A. P. Nasmyth, R.A. 
Birket } Foster, G. Smith. 

F. Goodall, R.A. J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
W. HL Knight. Tw ebster, R.A. 


With Brief Essays by O. M. WAVERTREE. 
Imperial 4to. elegantly bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SCENERY. Illustrated by 21 i 
y 21 Engravings on Steel 


Sam. Bough, R.S.A. J.C, Loutherbourgh, R.A. 
David Cox. Sasmy th, R.A. 

W. Evans. . Turner, R.A. 

B. W. Leader. Ward, R.A. 

J. Linnell. 


And Described by the Rev. J. G. Woop. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 
A COMMON-PLACE BOOK of THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, 


and FANCIES. Original and Selected, By Mrs. JaMesox. Author of ~ Legends of the | 


jonna,” “Sacred and Legend: &c. New Edition, crown Svo. witn LI) 


THE STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. By LLEWELLYN» 


Jewitt, F.S.A., ang F.S.A. New Series, 4 1 
Wood, neatly bound. 21 I ries, fep. 4to. with Illustrations on 


THE BOOK of the "THAMES from its Rise to its Fall. By | 


Mr. and Mrs. 8.C. HALL. New Edition, small 4to. with Wood Engravings, 2is. 


A BOOK of MEMORIES of GREAT MEN and WOMEN of 


the AGE, from Personal Acquaintance. By S.C. HALL. F.S.A., &c. Second Edition, small _ 
4to. with ly bound, 21s. 


WIT and PLEASURE. Seven Tales by Seven Actors. | 
Imperial 16mo. with 7 I1ustrations, handsomely bound. 6s. 


STORIES of the FLOWERS. By G. P. Dyer. Crown 8vo. 
with Woodcut I handsomely bound. 


LONDON : VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HISTORIC CHATEAUX. By Atexayper 


BaILuiz CocHRANE, M.P. 1 vol. demy 8vo. lis. 
“ very interesting volume.” —7im 
“ The ‘reraeal of this volume will cnlighten: instruct, and interest the reader. ee 
there is a vigour of narrative and description that stam mps the author as a most successful his- 
torian, thoroughly industrious, accurate, and impartial.” —Court Journal. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


CONTENTS : The Lady Blanche Arundell of Wardour—The Two Fair Gun- 
nings—The Thellussons—The Noble House of Ceeil—Laurence, Earl Ferrers— 
The Duchess of Kingston—The Drummonds, Earls of Perth—The Three Miss 
Walpoles—The Wooing of Sir Heneage Finch—The Ducal House of Leeds— 
The Cathcarts—The Noble House of Hastings —Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford 
—The Earldom of Pembroke—The Rise of the Rothschilds—The House of 
Harley—The Bad Lord Stourton—Benjamin, Lord Bloomfield—Lord Lytte!- 
ton’s Ghost—The Witty Duke of Wiarton—The Ducal Honse of Buckingham 
—The Noble House of Stafford—The Ducal House of Richmond—George 
Hancer, Lord Coleraine—De Courcy, Lord of Kingsale—The Heiress of Hai- 
don Hall—An Eccentric Lady—Sir Simon Eyre—The Barings—Sir F. Dash- 
wood and the Franciscans—The Sackvilles of Drayton—The Ducal House of 
Sutherland—Colonel Chartres—The Courtenays—The House of Berkeley 
Romance of the House of Ashbrcok—Romance of the Townshends—Tic 
Dymokes of Scrivelsby. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YoNGE. Second and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. large 
post 8vo. with Portrait, 9s. 


“ A work of remarkable merit and iateseet, which will become the most popular English 
history of Marie Antoinette." —Spectato 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HER PLIGHTED TROTH. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “‘Guardian and Lover.” 3 vols. 


TWO LILIES. By Jura KAVANAGH, Author 


of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” re 3 vols. ” rust ready. 


GLENCAIRN. By Iza Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 


“A cood novel. The story is admirably told. and has a romantic map lesa that rivets the 
attention of the reader. The plot is original and the characters are ably draw rs - ql 
‘ourt Journa 


ANNE WARWICK. By Georerana M. Craik. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ This book is in our jud most ly good. It deserves to be read. The truth 
and delicacy of the character pa are most remarkable.’ "Academy. 


THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By 


GEORGE MacDonaLp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight into human nature, and its poetry, place this book 
in the first rank of novels of the year.”—John Buil. 


MARK EYLMER’S REVENGE. By Mrs. 


J. K. SPENDER, Author of “ Jocelyn’s Mistake,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ There is a good deal that is readable in this novel.” —A thenceum. 


Second Edition, Is. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


CoNTENTS: 1. Our Public Schools—2. The Civil Service of India—3. The Civil 
Service of England—4. The Indian Civil Service and the University of Oxford—s. 
Remarks on the Report of the Commission for Reorganiziug the Home Civil Service. 


“ We are glad to be able to fol’ow the author in most of his strictures and in many of his 
recommendations.” — Daily News. 

“ Mr. Scoones has written a paper on the tests for the Indian Civil Service which should be 
studied by all who care either for that service in particular, or fur the validity of the examina- 
tion test in general.” tator, 

“ A more valuable addition to the competitive examination controversy could hardly be sup- 
plied than that which Mr. Scoones has contributed.” -Overland Mail. 
he paper (on the Civil Service of India) is moderate and sensible, and is founded upon a 
very intimate knowledge of the tacts."—Saturday Kevic 

“ The writer, whose previous sugzestions with regard. ‘to the Indian Civil Service attracted 
much favourable criticism at the time, now takes up his pen to show the merits and defects of 

ome Civil Service and of the method of entering it."—Luaminer. 


LONDON: JAMES BAIN, 1 ITAYMARKET, S.W. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A BOOK ON BUILDING, 


CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL: 


With the Theory of Domes and of the Great Pyramid; 
together with a Catalogue of the Sizes of Churches 
and other large Buildings. 


By Sir EDMUND BECKETT, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S. 
Author of “ Clocks and Watches and Bells,” “ Astronomy without Mathematics,” &c. 


“ A book which is always — and nearly always instructive........§ rt E. Beckett will 
be read for the raciness of his styie........ We are able very cordially to ee all vanes 
to read it for themselves........ rhe style throughout is in the highest degree condensed and 
epigrammatic, and the work bclougs to a class to which no quotation on hy justice.” 
3, December 8, 1876.. 
* We commend the book to the thoughtful consideration of all Re ‘are interested, or wuo 
take an interest, in the building art.”—Zuilder, December 2, 1876. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ II[ALL COURT, E.C. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS. 


Physiologically and Therapcutically considered. By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S. 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 
“ A standard work of reference.""—Lancet. 
A book of first-rate merit." — Prectitioner. 
“ Very fuil and exhaustive throughout.” —Spectator 
“ A work with which every cducated man euent tom to make himself familiar.""— Chemical News. 


J.& A. CHURCHILL, AND SIMPKIN, MARSIIALL. & CO. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
THE SEASON. 


32mo. 616, with 4 M neatly bound in dark m roan with 
Second Edition, pp. 616, y gree} 


BELLOWS’ 
POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


“It is, to the as complete a Dictionary of the French and English Languages as has 
ever been pub! ined ames, 


Crown vo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 


THE SONG OF THE REED; 
AND OTHER PIECES. 
By E. H. PALMER, M.A. Cambridge. 


fonnd —" Hole in ye Walle,” ‘A Legend of Barnwell Abbey,” “ The Devil to 
Pay,” 


Just published, Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL 
JUDGMENTS. 


By W. R. GREG. 


Just published, imperial 16mo. pp. viii—336, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AMONGST MACHINES: 


A Description of various Mechanical Appliances used in the 
Manutacture of Wood, Metal, and other Substances. 


A BOOK FOR BOYS, COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED. 


By the Author of “The Young Mechanic.” 


“ This volume honestly ) oanqgaal itself without any disguise of fiction as a book of instruction 
for boy readers." oe 
“ The lucid. and copious diagrams of pack es parts 
machines the render to the text with great *—Standard. 
* Throughout the subject is treated in the simplest and m way, without t: 
for granted any previous knowledge on the part ot the | of Nociety of A 
“ This is one of those valuable elementary works which make their approach to public notice 
by the humble announcement that they are books for boys, erage the apne presented is 
well fitted to nourish the mental of child a larger gr: 
Colliers G uardian. 
“* The design of this book, and the a id in which it is carried out, may both be commended 
without reserve.""—AManchester Exam 
“ The work is professedly a book ey boys, and will, unquestionably, prove acceptable to a 
large number of them. ""—Mining Journal. 
“ This is really a most useful and valuable book, giving, as it does, descripti f th 
mechanical used in the manufacture of wood, metal, and other os,” 
iverpool Albion, 


Just published, 8vo. with 8 Full-page Ilustrations and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


OSTRICHES AND OSTRICH 
FARMING. 


By JULIUS DE MOSENTHAL, 


Consul-General of the South African Republic for France, and late M 
Legislative Council of the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 


JAMES EDMUND HARTING, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union, &c. &c. 


“The work of which we give this short ag al is — ropriately illustrated with pictures of 
various modes of cota hunting, and with utifully drawn and engraved, of the 
ostrich, shea, em ary. and — x it is} just that sort of book to give as a Christmas 

“ This see | interesting volume ae an the general reader as well as the naturalist and 
trader.......- Affords the most complete information attainable on the subject, and the writers’ 
ample and carefully written monograph of the ostrich family is a valuable addition to our 
know wledge.” —Pal ‘all Mail’ Gazette, 


practical *_ Satu Revi 
“We are taking our facts fom ‘the entertaining monograph of Messrs. Mosenthal and 
Harting.” —Spectator. 
“ Both gentlemen have performed their self-allotted tasks admirably. The fi 
an important contribution to natural history, as our knowledge of the went 
over a hundred volumes; and the latter has brought under the eee a eye the very remarkable 
results of a young and promising branch of colonial trade.""—Standard. 


Just published, crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—340, cloth, 6s. 


SIMON DE MONTFORT, 
Earl of Leicester, the Creator of the House of Commons. 
By REINHOLD PAULI. 
Translated by UNA M. GOODWIN. 
With Introduction by HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ne ready. .e Bookseller's and Rail Stall in the Kingdom, 
34 Tllustrations, ls. the Eighth Edition of 


SHADOWS ds the SNOW: a Christmas 


of Lance” ke. forming the CHRISTMAS 
“ An Islan ” &e. 
NUMBER of TINSLEYS" MAGAZINE, 

“ Stands first beyond all doubt or comparison. In * Shadows Rant fe Snow’ Mr. Farjeon 
has su anything that he has previously written.” —Nonco: 

“ Few writers of the =~ day can touch the chords of the human haat with such delicacy 
as Mr. Farjeon........ pathetic episode ~y Little Liz’ is another proof of Mr. Farjeon’s 
subtle power over our feelings.” '—Morning 

* Excites the mental appetite, and pds ite eager to devour page after page until the climax 
— Manchester Courier. 

— Could only have been Ry! ‘by one of the masters of fiction.” —Liverpool Mercury. 
oun ee of te the Ls e is stirred by his writings, and the voice of the people “welcomes his 

ies." —Lloy 

“ The rich and poetic ‘setting of the story will oy all wires remember that the Gospel was 
as glad news to and struggling humanity.” —Kdinburgh Daily Keview. 

juisitely written.” — Derbyshire Advertiser. 
J eye nd humour, tender continent and tragic adventure, help to make up this fascinating 
tale" 

“ A story of fascinating interest.”—Bristol Mercury. 

“ In every line of this there is "ie the pure ring of a genuine Christmas story, such as Dickens 
‘was wont to give us.”"—Bradfo hronicle. 

i Unaupet jonably the best Christmas tale that has appeared since Dickens's * Cricket on the 
Hearth.’ —shrewsbury Journal. 


NOTICE._NOW READY. A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


ENGLAND and ISLAM; or, the Counsel of 


Caiaphas. Py EpwarbD MAITLAND, Author ot“ The Pilgrim and the Shrine,” “ The 
Keys of the &C. 


The Omladina_The Hetairia—The Carbonari—The United Irishmen—The 
Communists—The Fenians—The Templars, 


SECRET SOCIETIES of the EUROPEAN 


By Tuomas Frost, Author of The Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &e. 
vols, 8vo. 
“ There is perhaps no chapter of current coptingspel hi as to which a readable and trust- 
worthy book in English was more wanted. Mr. erefore, undertaken a very usetul 
task, and has performed it in a high]. — Br, a. He writes uniformly with sense 
m ion, and he is able to judge secret societies neither too harshly nor too leniently by 
having convinced himself of the soundness of a theory about them which is on the 
whole true, and which is certainly y Review. 


CURIOSITIES of TRAVEL; or, Glimpses 


of Nature. By CHARLES ARMAR WILKINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE EAST ; being a Narrative of Personal 


Impressions of a Tour in Eaypt. estine, and Syria. With numerous References to 
the} Manners and Present Condition of oe Turks, and to Current Events. By W ILLIAM 
Youne@ MARTIN. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 


THE ANNALS of ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPS- 


GATE, LONDON. Edited by the Rev. Jonxy Epuunp cox, D.D. (of All Souls’ 
College, Oxfurd), Vicar-in-Charge. 1 vol. ‘royal svo. with several Illustrations, &c. 39s. 


ON the TRACK of the PILGRIM FATHERS. 


By J. Ewine Ritcuie, Author of “The Night Side of London,” &c. 1 vol. 
THROUGH PERSIA by CARAVAN. By 
ARTHUR ARNOLD, Author of “ From the Levant,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
A NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


COLD SCRAPS MADE into DAINTY 


DISHES. By A Lavy In Illustrated Wrapper, Is. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED wee 


THE DUCHESS of ROSEMARY LAN 


By B. L. Farsron, “ Blade-o' “ Grif,” “Jessie Trim,” ANE. 
Cheese and Kisses,” “ An d Pearl,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER FATHER'S NAME. By Frorence 


Marryat, Author of “ Fighting the Air,” “ Her Lord and Master,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LEAGUER of LATHOM. By Witiiam 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Old St. Paul's,” “ Crichton,” «c. 3 vols. 


DID SHE LOVE HIM? By James Grant, 


Author of “ The Romance of War.” 3 vols. 


MAUD BLOUNT, MEDIUM: a Story of 


Modern Spiritualism. 1 vol. 


SIR GUY’S WARD. By Gerarp Gtryy. 


3 vols. 


MAGGIE. By Frank Barrert, Author of 


“ Fantoccini.” 3 vols. 


A WOMAN’S VICTORY. By the Author 


of “ Elsie : a Lowland Sketch.” 3 vols. 


“ There is a simplicity of manner and a generosity of feeling in* A hos aa *s Victory’ which 
will place it on a very high level among the novels of the time."—Que 
“ Its powertul conception is equalled by the skill of its gradual development.’ "—A thenceum. 


IN’ MANBURY CITY. By Davin Sinz. 


vols. 
novel that an excellent novelist. Merits high praise for performance as well 
as for promise. "— Glob 
“Isa book of promise.” —Acad 


THE CAPEL GIRLS. By » Epwarp GARRETT, 


Author of * Occupations of a Retired Life,” “* Crooked Places,” &c. 2 vols. 


“ Will meet with extensive 7 A religious aginit ‘meates every chapter.” 
“ Cannot fail to instruct and del Court Journal. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payy, 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ The freshness of his description, the Legere = of his style, the of his 
the breadth of his wher iy his pathos, the humorousness of his os 
ma persciaticonens of of a that is most winning in woman, and girl, and boy, are remark- 
—Pa 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the 


Authors of “ This Son of Vulcan.” * * Ready-Money Mortiboy,”’ “ My Little Girl,” 
3vols. Reprinted from the * World.” 
bares The Golden Butterfly * will certainly z ot8 oe the happiness of mankind, for we defy any- 


body to read it with a gloomy countenance.” — 
CARIB CHIEF : 


WARRAWARRA, the 


1770. By Henry H. Author of “Modern English Literature,” 


THE. TAME TURK. By Ottve Harprr. 


3 vols. 
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MAPS RELATING TO THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
588 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


TURKEY in EUROPE, including the Archi- 
Greece, the Ionian Islands, and the South Part of Dalmatia. 
. ARROWsMITH. Siteet, coloured, 3s.; mounted in case, ds. 


Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; size, 28 inches by 20. 


PHYSICAL MAP of TURKEY in EUROPE, 


and ADJACENT COUNTRIES, including the greater part of the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas, and extending to Tunis, Cairo, and 
Vienna. Specially Coloured to show the Plains, Hills, Mountains, 
Rivers, &c. Coloured Sheet, 2s. 6d. ; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 28 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


MAP of the AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, excepting 


a portion on the Italian side, West of the Meridian of Trieste, and the 
South portion of Dalmatia—the former included in the Map of North 
Italy, and the latter in the Map of Turkey in Europe. By J. ARrow- 
smiTu. Sheet, coloured, 3s. ; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 90 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 26. 


RUSSIA and POLAND, including Finland. 


By J. Arrowsmitu. Sheet, coloured, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 160 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


MAP of the ACQUISITIONS of RUSSIA in 


EUROPE and CENTRAL ASIA, since the Accession of Peter I. to 
1876. By J.ArrowsmirH. Sheet, coloured, 3s.; mounted in case, ds. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 40 inches by 27. 


MAP of the SOUTH-EASTERN PART of 
EUROPE, including Tiflis, the Russian Military Station in the Cau- 
casus, on the East, Tunis on the West, Egypt on the South, and Vienna 
on the North. Sheet, coloured, Gs.; mounted in case, 9s. 


Seale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 65 inches by 58. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of EUROPE. 


Coloured and mounted on linen, in morocco case, £3 13s. 6d.; on 
roller, varnished, £3 ; spring roller, £6. 


Seale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 46 inches by 42. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the GREATER 
PART of EUROPE; extending from Moscow to the Atlantic, and 
from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Mediterranean, distinguishing the 
Political Divisions, Railways, and Principal Roads. Full coloured, 
sheet, 21s.; mounted on linen, in case, 25s. ; on roller, varnished, 30s. 


Seale, 150 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 32. 


STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAPof EUROPE. 


Showing the latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, the Submarine 
Telegraphs, &c. Fully col d, and ted on linen, in case, 10s. ; 


on roller, varnished, 14s. 


Scale, 140 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 
GENERAL MAP of EUROPE. By J. Arrow- 
smiTH. Sheet, Coloured, 3s. ; mounted in case, 5s. 
Also, a SMALL POCKET MAP, 1s. 


Scale, 100 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 15. 


MAP of CENTRAL ASIA. Constructed from 
the latest English and Russian Documents. By Jonn Arrowsmith. 
With Additions and Corrections to the Present Time. Extending from 
Peshawur, in India, to Orenburg, on the limits of European Russia ; 
and from Teheran, in Persia, to Chugucdak, on the Frontier of China, 
including all the recent English and Russian Explanatory and Military 
Surveys, &c. Coloured sheet, 3s. ; mounted, in case, ds. 


Scale, 55 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


ASIA MINOR, &c. (Turkey in Asia). With 


Portions of Persia, the Caspian Sea, and the Caucasian Mountains. 
By J. Arrowsmits. Sheet, coloured, 3s.; mounted, in case, 5s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING: 


EIGHTEEN ETCHINGS by ENGLISH, 


FRENCH, and GERMAN ARTISTS. Comprising Plates by Seymour Haden, 
Ernest George, Brunet Debaines, &c. With Notes by P. G. HaMEnroy, 
Imperial 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


THE ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBANS. 


By J. W. Comyns Carn. Royal 4to. illustrated with 5 Etchings by Ernest 
George and R. Kent Thomas, and many smaller Illustrations, gilt edges, 
price 18s, 


THE PORTFOLIO for 1876. With numerous 


Etchings and other Illustrations. Half morocco, 42s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 35s. 
Also published Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


HAY MACDOWALL GRANT, of ARN- 


DILLY: his Life, Labours, and Teaching. By Mrs. Gorpon, Author of 
“ The Home Life of Sir David Brewster,” “‘ Work,” ** Workers,” &c. Crown 
8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 5s. 


A New Volume of SUNDAY ECHOES in 


WEEKDAY HOURS. Ly Mrs. Carey Brock. the Miracles.” Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE HISTORY of FRANCE. Adapted from 


the French, for the use of Children. By Mrs. MarsHaLt. With LIllustra- 
tions, cloth, 5s. 


ON A PINCUSHION ; and other Fairy Tales. 


By Mary De MoreGan. [Illustrated by William De Morgan. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 5s. 


“ Genuine fairy stories of the old type. Miss De Morgan has written a little book which will 
be, we believe, almost as popular in time to come as the immortals of fairy lore.’’—Spectutur. 


A CENTURY of DISCOVERY: Brief Pio- 


graphies of the Spanish and Portuguese Navigators, from Prince Henry to 
Pizarro. From the German of THEODORE VOGEL. Post 8vo. with i2 lilus- 
trations, cloth, 5s. 


“ Here is an example of a book which is almost a model in its way of good work for youthful 
students in the historical direction.""—standard. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD of LIFE: a Tale. By 


AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “ The Curate’s Home,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 


FROM NEW YEAR to NEW YEAR. By 


the Author of “ Copsley Annals,” &c. Crown 8vo. with many Illustrations, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ONLY A DOG: a Story. By the Author of 


* Hetty’s Resolve,” ‘‘ Aunt Annie’s Stories,” &c. With Illustrations, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


“* Deserves to be one of the most popular gift-books of the season.” —Academy. 


OLIVER of the MILL: a Tale. By Marta 


Lovisa CHARLESWorTH, Author of “ Ministering Children.” Seventh Thou- 
sand, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 


“Tn some respects superior to ‘ Ministering Children’........ a book of genuine worth, and 
full of sweet and tender piety.” — Spectator. 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes of Rural Life 


in Franc? in Peace and War. By P. G. HAmMERTON. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LIFE’S AFTERMATH: a Story of a Quiet 


People. By EmMA MARSHALL, Author of “The Old Gateway,” ‘* Mrs, 
Mainwaring’s Journal,” &c, Third Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


“ The story 1s admirabty told, and the interest well sustained throughout. The descriptions 
of Engiish scenery are in many instances beautiful.” —Christian Observer. 


THE CLAN of the CATS: Stories of the 


Feline Animals. 8&vo. with many Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 
“ All young people who take an interest in natural history will read it, and re-read it, and 
read it again.” —Standard. 


A THIRD EDITION OF 


THE ELIZABETHAN BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Mottoes from the Great Writers of the Times o® Queen Elizabeth. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. Gd. Kept also in various styles of leather binding. 


A YEAR-BOOK of GOLDEN WORDS: the 


Words of the Lord Jesus. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. Kept also in roan and 
morocco. 


COUNTRY LIFE in SYRIA: Passages of 


Letters Written from Anti-Lebanon. By Harriet Ratrray. Crown 8vo. 
with Engravings, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ A curious account of country life in Syria. This is, from its unsophistical candour, 20 
amusing little book."’-.Saturday Review. 4 
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NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


‘In January, Part IT. of 


XENOPHON : Easy Selections ie for 


Beginners, adapted from the ANABASIS. With Vocabulary and Notes. 
By J. SURTEES PHILLPOTTs and C, S. JERRAM. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Edited, with Eng- 


Appendices, &c., by W. W. Munn, M.A. and the late J. 
Vol. I. Books I. to XII. 8vo. 1 (This day. 


A COMMENTARY on CATULLUS. By 


Ropsinson M.A., late Professor of Latin in University 
London, 8vo. 16s. 


(THE ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 


AGE.—VIRGIL. By W. Y. SELLar, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. (Shortly. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON READER in PROSE 


and VERSE. With Grammarical Swe: yg Notes, and Glossary. By 
Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 8s. 6d. [This day. 


(THE KINETIC THEORY of GASES, a 


TREATISE on. By H. W. Watson, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Zhis 


(THE SATIRES of PERSIUS. With Trans- 


ag and Commentary by Professor ConINGTON. Edited by H. NETTLESHIP, 
Second Edition, Revised, 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


LANGE’S NEW GERMAN METHOD. 


Vol. Il. A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Ja a few days. 
This grammar is intended to meet the wants of students paring for 
the various public examinations of this country. ” 


[]\LEMENTS of LAW CONSIDERED with 


REFERENCE to PRINCIPLES of GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE. By 
WILLIAM Markpy, M.A., Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Calcutta. 
New Edition, with Supplement, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


QUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


applied to the NEW TESTAMENT. By C. E. HAmonp, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Second Edition, Revised, extra fep. 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. [Yow ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the PRINCI- 


PLES of MORALS and LEGISLATION, By Jeremy Bextuam. New 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. [This day. 


LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM. 


== with Life of Lessing, Analysis, Commentary, &c., by Dr. 
Second Edition, Revised, extra fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


GHAKESPEARE’S “AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Extra 
fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


Now ready, royal 4to. pp. 300, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 42s. 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE 


VOLUME: 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Containing Twelve Exquisite Stee] Plates from Original Drawings, and 176 
Superlative Wood Engravings from Original Drawings by Eminent 
Artists. With Descriptive Letterpress. 


From the ART JOURNAL. 
“* Certainly we know of nothing to compare with Picturesque Europe.” 


From the MORNING POST. 
that this is the finest work that h been 
issued from its publishers’ house. od a 
From the DAILY NEWS. 
“The splendours of Picturesque Europe, in the form of a magnificent volume 
deautifully printed on thick pi paper, are even more striking than in monthly 


parts.” 
From the WORLD. 
“ Nothing has hitherto been done on the scale of Picturesque Europe.” 


From the SPECTATOR. 


- = superiority of Picturesque Europe to the ordinary books of scenery which 
one is accustomed to see lying on drawing-room tables is striking and manifest.” 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE is also published in Monthly Parts, price 2s, 6d. each. 
Part XI., for January, now ready. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


A NEW_ STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


entitled “YOUNG MUSGRAVE,” begins in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY. 
Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCVII. (for JANUARY). 
CONTENTS 


YOUNG MUSGRAVE. By Mrs. OtipHant. Chapters 1—3: 

THE ASCENT OF MAN. By GoLpwIn SMITH. 

TWO SONNETS BY TWO SISTERS. 

aT ae AND UNIVERSITIES. By the Right Hon. Lyon PLayrair, 
C. 

MORBEGNO. By F. M. OWEN. 

THE EASTERN POLAR BASIN. By AuGusrus PETERMANN. 

MARKO KRALIEVITCH ; THE HERO OF SERVIA. By JoHn OXENFORD- 

NATIONAL EDUCATION: More Practical Aims for the Guidance of Liberal 
Policy. By Taos. HUGHEs. 

. A MODERN GREEK WAR-SONG. By Professor Lewis CAMPBELL,” 

THE ELECTION FOR THE PRESIDENCY. By AN AMERICAN. 


This day, with 150 Illustrations. 


ANCIENT STREETS and HOMESTEADS 


of ENGLAND. By ALFRED RomMeER. With an Introduction by Dean 
Howson, and 150 Illustrations by the Author. Royal 8vo. a 
price (This day. 

“ Mr, Rimmer’s volume, which bears a picture on nearly every page, will, 
we hope, find a large circle of sympathetic readers. The descriptive chapters. 
are not mere letterpress furnished to woodcuts, but a substantial portion of 
the work. They are written in a spirit which has no savour of the merely 
compiled guide book; and they bear, apart from the historical and bio- 
graphical information they convey, abundant traces of personal observa- 
tion.”—Daily News. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


[THE MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, 


Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Medium Sv. 
with upwards of 50 Illustrations by P. H. Delamotte, and Portrait of 
Savonarola, engraved by C. H. Jeens, cloth elegant, 21s. [This day. 
The Times says: “ Mrs. Oliphant has made a beautiful addition to the 
mass of literature which has been round the records of the 
capital........ She has given us many pages, instinct with 
the art of the novelist as well as of the historian, because lighted up with 
the minute details of human life.” 
“‘ An animated and attractive book.”—Academy. 


NEW LANDS within the ARCTIC CIRCLE: 


a Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian Ship, Tegetthoff, in 1872-74. 
By JuLivus Payer, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. Con- 
taining upwards of 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, engraved 
by J. D. Cooper, Coloured Frontispiece, Route Maps, and Preface comparing 
the results of the English and Austrian Expeditions. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 
cloth extra, 32s. (This day. 

The Times says: “ We advise all who desire a genuine and ee 
pleasure to read the book, which will bear more than one 
are mistaken if it does not take rank with the best of our English 
Arctic narratives, and become a permanent favourite with old and young.” 

The Atheneum says: ‘No Arctic navigator, since the days of William 
——- has had a more startling tale to tell, and not one has told it 

ter.” 

The Graphic says : ‘‘ Cold-bloxded, indeed, must the reader be who can 

study these volumes without a thrill of almost too intense excitement.” 


UNIFORM WITH “OLD By 


BRACE BRIDGE HALL. WASHINGTON 


Irvine. Crown 8vo. with 120 Illustrations Caldecott, 
price 6s. 

* A very admirable reprint is ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ and this La se for 
the worth of what the writer has written, but for the very pretty and per- 
fect form in which it has been issued.””—Times. 

“ It is difficult to imagine a prettier Christmas present for old or young 
than Mr. Caldecott’s delightfu! edition of ‘ Bracebridge Hall.’ ”—Standard. 


OLD CHRISTMAS. From Wasuinetron 


Irvrna’s “ Sketch-Book.” Second Edition, crown 8vo. with upwards of 
100 Illustrations by R. Caldecott, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


J OHNNYKIN and the GOBLINS. By 
C. LELAND (Hans Breitmann). Crown 8vo. with 80 Illustrations by the 
Author, gilt, 6s. 
“** Johnnykin’ has an originality all its own, and is entrancingly mar- 
vellous, but charmingly simple at the same time.’’—Graphic. 


” 
“CARROTS”: Just a Little Boy. By Ennis 
GrawaM, Author of “Tell Me a Story.” Fourth Thousand, globe 8vo. with 
8 Illustrations by Walter Crane, gilt, 4s. 6d. 
** A stery of young children, simply told, is of necessity both humorous 
and pathetic........Such a story is this quite perfect one of little * Carrots’ 
and his sister,”—Spectator. 


APPLICATIONS of PHYSICAL FORCES. 


By A. Guritemry. Translated by Mrs. Lockyer. Edited by J. NonMAN 
Lockyer, F.R.S. Royal 8vo. with Illustrations and Coloured Plaves, 36s. 
(Uniform with “‘ Forces of Nature.”) (This day. 


(THE INVASIONS of ENGLAND: a History 


of the Past, with Lessons for the Future. By Captain H. M. Hozier. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. (This day. 


(THE RAJA of SARAWAK: an Account 


of Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., LL.D. Given chiefly through Letters and 
Journals. By GERTRUDE L. Jacoz. 2 vols, 8vo. ay Portrait and 


Maps, 25s. [This day. 
L0G LETTERS from the CHALLENGER. 
By Lord GeorGe CAMPBELL. 8vo. with Map, 12s. 6d. (This day. 


AS TRONOMICAL MYTHS. Based on 
Flammarion’s “‘The Heavens.” By J. F. BLake. Extra crown 8vo. 
Illustrated, 9s. [This day. 


‘THE ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY’S 


CHARGE: some Thoughts on the Duties of the Established Church of 
England asa National Church. Second Address deli at his Second 
Visitation, 8vo. 4s. 6d. LThis day. 
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The following NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS have been published 
by Messrs. HENRY S. KING & CO. during the Year 1876. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: his LETTERS 
and MEMORIES of his LIFE. Edited by his Wire. 
With 2 Steel Portraits, cloth, 36s. 

RAHEL: Her LIFEand LETTERS. By 


Mrs. VAUGHAN JENNINGS. With Portrait, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


COMMODORE J. G. GOODENOUGH, 
Steel Engraved Portrait, cloth, lis. 

JAMES the SECOND and the DUKE of 
By Lieutenant-Colonel C. T. 


THE LIFE of JOHN LOCKE, 1632-1704. 
By H. R. Fox-Bovryk. 2 vols. cloth 
Third Edition, revised. 
THE VICAR of MORWENSTOW: a 


Memoir of the Rev. R. 
By Rev. 8. BARING 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and other MEMO- 
RIALS of MRS. StLaest. Edited by Jostan GiL- 
BERT. 2 vols. cloth. 
Second Edition. 


CHARACTERISTICS from the 
WRITINGS of J. H. NEWMAN, D.D. Cloth, 6s. 


Ninth Edition. 


CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. By the 


Rev. 8. A. 78. 6d. 
SERMONS. First! Series. Cloth, 6s. 


Third Edition. 
SERMONS. Second Series. Cloth, 7s. 
NOTES on GENESIS. By the late Rev. 


F. W. Ropertsox, M.A. Cloth, 5s. 

SERMONS. By the late Rev. Henry 
.A. Withan by JoHN 
Rak, LL.D., F.8.A. First Series. Cloth, 7s 

SERMONS. By the late Rev. 


CHRISTOPHERSON, oy A. Withan Introduction by Joun 
Rak, LL.D., F.S.A. Sesond Series, cloth, 6s. 


TREMADOC SERMONS. By the Rev. 


H. N. Grimury, M.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HEART, BE STILL. A Sermon Freached 


in Holy Trinity Church, Southall, by the Rev. J. M.S. 
Brooke, M.A. Sewed, 6d. 


BY THE REY. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 
Ninth Edition 


THOUGHTS for the TIMES. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
CURRENT COIN. Cloth, 6s. 


and Thoroughly Revised Edition. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. Translated 
from the Latest Greek Text of Rev. 
SAMUEL ~ D.D., Cloth, 

THE PARACLETE. By Josrru Parker, 
D.D. Cloth, 12s. 

FROM HOME and BACK. By Rev. 
H. Footman, M.A. Cloth, 5s. 

ABOUT MY FATHER’S BUSINESS. 
By THOMAS ARCHER. Cloth, 5s. 

HUMAN CATHOLICISM. By Ricwarp 
CONGREVE, M.A.,&¢c. Sewed.1s. 

REASON and REVELATION. By 
Hors, M.A. Cloth, 12s. 


IIISTORY of the STRUGGLE for 
PARLI AMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND. 
By A. Bisset. 2 vols. cloth, 24s. 
Third Edition. 
MINOR TACTICS. By Captain C. Crery. 
With 26 Maps and Plans, cloth. 
INFLUENCE of FIREARMS upon 


TACTICS. an Officer of aig Rank in_the 
German Army. Ts Translated by E. H. Wickuam, R.A. 


Cloth, 7s. 
THE NORTHERN QUESTION ; or 
Russia's Policy in Turkey Unmasked. Sewed, Is. 


THE CRIMEA and TRANSCAUCASIA. 
By J. BUCHAN TELFER, R.N..F.R.G.3. 2 vols. cloth, 36s. 


Second Edition. 
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